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Art. —ASTRONOMY OF LAPLACE. 


1.—Mécanique Celeste, by the Marquis pe Lariace, Peer of 
France, &c. §c. Translated, with a Commentary, by Na- 
THANIEL Bowpircu, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, &c. §e. Vol. 1. Bos- 
ton: Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins, 1829. 4to. pp. 746. 

2.—Eloge Historique de M. le Marquis de Laplace. Par M. 
LE Baron Fourier, Secretaire perpetuel de l’ Academie des 
Sciences. ; 

3.—Traité de Mécanique Celeste. Par M. te Marquis pE La- 
pLAce. Livs. XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. Paris: chez Bachelier. 


Dr. Bownprrcu has rendered a most important service to the 
scientific circles of the United States and England. The origi- 
nal work of Laplace, clear, beautiful, and perspicuous though it 
be, to those prepared to pursue its sublime investigations, pre- 
sents, nevertheless, to the greater number, even of those who 
have been accustomed to cultivate mathematics, obstacles of no 
trifling moment. Not only does he pass, by almost intuitive saga- 
city, through vast extents of calculus, which the reader, inferior 
to him in natural gifts, or acquired science, is compelled pain- 
fully to overcome, by slow and fatiguing steps; but his concise 
and expressive formulz embarrass by their very richness and 
variety of application. In the work we have placed at the head 
of the list of those prefixed to this article, the learned transla- 
tor has supplied the steps that are wanting, has illustrated the 
results of the investigations, and has besides clothed the felici- 
tous diction of the original in an English dress, not inferior to 
the text in elegance and perspicuity. 

The volume before us comprises no more than the two first 
out of the sixteen books of the Mécanique Celeste. The inten- 
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tions and views of the translator may be best exhibited in his 
own language. 

‘* The object of the author, in composing this work, as stated by him in his 
preface, was to reduce all the known phenomena of the system of the world to 
the law of gravity, by strict mathematical principles ; and to complete the inves- 
tigations of the motions of the planets, satellites, and comets, begun by Newton 
in his Principia. This he has accomplished, in a manner deserving the highest 
praise for its symmetry and completeness; but from the abridged manner in which 
the analytic investigations have been made, it has been found difficult to be un- 
panes | by many persons, who have a strong and decided taste for mathemati- 
cal studies, on account of the time and labour required to insert the intermediate 
steps of the demonstrations necessary to enable them easily to follow the author 
in his reasoning. ‘To remedy, in some measure, this defect, has been the chief 
object of the translator, in the notes. It is hoped that the facility, arising from 
having the work in our own language, with the aid of these explanatory notes, 
will render it more accessible to persons who have been unable to prepare 
themselves for this study, by a previous course of reading, in those modern pub- 
lications, which contain the many important discoveries made in analysis since 
the time of Newton.” 

* * * * o * 


** The notes are adapted in some respects to the state of the elementary pub- 
lications on scientific subjects in this country, and a greater number have been 
given, than would have been necessary, if the elementary principles of some of 
the methods, used by the author, had been in common use in our schools and 
colleges. They might in some cases have been abridged, by small alterations in 
on ori inal work, ut it was thought best to adhere strictly to the method of 
the author. 


The translator finally announces, in his preface, that the se- 
cond volume is in the press, and will be published in the course 
of the present year (1830). The rest of the work, which will 
occupy three or four volumes more, will be printed, if it be found 
expedient ; and he estimates, that the preparation of the trans- 
lation, and the labour of revising and publishing, will prevent 
him from completing the whole in less than five or six years. 

The style of the typographical execution is splendid ; take it 
for all in all, we consider it as the first specimen of typography 
that has ever issued from the American press. It does not suffer 
by comparison with Captain Sabine’s Experiments with the Pen- 
dulum, printed at the cost of the British government. 

Leaving the translator for the present, we shall proceed to 
speak of the author himself, making use of the Eulogium of 
Fourier as our text. 

The life of Laplace was devoted to the pursuit of one of the 
most important objects that can occupy the human mind. The 
wonders of the heavens, the most sublime questions of physical 
science, the ingenious and profound combinations of mathemati- 
cal analysis, the laws that govern the universe, had for sixty 
years held possession of his mind, and his devotion was reward- 
ed by immortal discoveries. 

It is however remarkable, that the genius of Laplace was first 
manifested in a branch of learning, usually considered widely 
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distant from the mathematics. Endowed with a prodigious me- 
mory, he acquired with ease and rapidity an extensive know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, and successfully cultivated several 
branches of literature. His first honours were gained in theolo- 
gical studies, and his talent and sagacity were first called out in 
polemical controversies. 

In what manner his attention was diverted from these pur- 
suits, in which he promised to become eminent, does not appear 
to be known; at least, Fourier has not been able to discover. 
Determined, however, to make mathematical science the object 
of his life, he proceeded to Paris, and sought the countenance of 
D’Alembert. To aid in procuring the favourable notice of this 
illustrious geometer, he had provided himself with strong letters 
of recommendation. They did not, however, avail, even to pro- 
cure him an interview. D’Alembert had probably been frequent- 
ly urged with equal importunity, in favour of those ‘‘eighth won- 
ders of the world,”’ which provincial schools, and petty towns, 
are so fertile in, but which sink into insignificance, wherever 
enlightened men are collected in numerous bodies. But what- 
ever might be the cause, he took no notice of the letters. La- 
place, then, confident in his own powers, addressed him a letter, 
upon the general principles of mechanics, as an evidence of his 
claims upon his notice. D’Alembert was struck with the depth 
of knowledge exhibited in the letter, and, on the very day he 
received it, sent to the author, whom he thus addressed: ‘* You 
see I pay but little respect to letters of recommendation; you, 
however, have no need of them. You have made yourself known 
to me in a more appropriate manner; and my support is your 
due.”? Within a few days he obtained for Laplace the situation 
of professor of mathematics in the Military School of Paris. 

** From this moment, wholly given up to the science of which he had made 
choice, he gave to all his labours one constant direction, from which he never 
deviated ; for the imperturbable constancy of his views, was always the most re- 
markable character of his genius. He had already attained the known limits of 
mathematical analysis, possessing all that the science then had of ingenuity and 
power; and no one was more capable than he of extending its domain. He had 
already resolved one important question in theoretic astronomy. He formed the 
determination of consecrating his efforts to this sublime science ; he had facul- 
ties capable of embracing its whole extent, and was destined to bring it to per- 
fection. He meditated deeply on his glorious design ; he passed his whole life 
in accomplishing it, with a perseverance of which the history of the sciences per- 
haps offers no other example. The immensity of the _ flattered the just 
pride of his genius. He undertook the composition of the A/magest of his age: the 
monument he has left us, under the title of the Mécanique Celeste ; and his im- 
mortal work is as superior to that of Ptolemy, as the analytic science of the mo- 
derns exceeds the theorems of Euclid. Time, which alone dispenses with jus- 
tice the glories of literature, abandons to oblivion cotemporary mediocrity, but 
perpetuates the recollection of great works. Thus the name of Laplace will 
live throughout all ages.” 


Laplace had received from nature all the powers necessary for 
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the completion of his vast undertaking. In his Mécanique Ce- 
leste, he has not only united all the previous discoveries in ma-~ 
thematical and physical science, that serve as the foundation of 
astronomy, but has added most important discoveries of his own, 
which had escaped all his predecessors. 

To sum up his discoveries in one word, he has established the 
stability of the universe. Whatever may have been the original 
physical cause of the formation of the planets, it has impressed 
upon all these bodies a projectile motion in the same direction, 
around a great central body; and by this the solar system be- 
came permanent, not only in the general motions of the greater 
bodies, but in the systems of satellites and of rings: the good 
order of the system is maintained by the central body, and can- 
not be changed until a power as mighty as that which originally 
called the masses and motions into existence, shall interfere to 
destroy them. Before the time of Laplace, the most eminent 
mathematicians, and among them Newton and Euler, had sup- 
posed that disturbances and losses of motion existed, which 
would either finally destroy the system, or would require from 
time the interposition of some extrinsic force. But even these 

eat men knew not all the perfections of the universe, nor ap- 
preciated all the power and wisdom of the Creator. It was left 
for Laplace to show, that the same supreme wisdom whence the 
creation emanated, has left its everlasting impress upon it, and 
rendered all disorder or confusion impossible. Whatever con- 
struction may be put upon the language of Laplace, or whatever 
may have been his private sentiments, we find in his works a 
more full and decided evidence of the power and wisdom of the 
Great First Cause, than can be given in any other way. The 
works of the creation are not like those of men, which however 
ably planned, or strongly executed, waste and decay,—nay, fall 
to ruin if they be not repaired ; but perfect as the wisdom from 
which they emanate, their duration is limited only by his will. 
The disturbances, the anomalies and variations that have per- 
plexed and embarrassed astronomers, have, by Laplace, been 
shown to be all periodic; and those which are the most powerful 
and obvious, as well as those that are the most slow, serve only, 
after a lapse of years, greater or less, to return the universe to 
the state in which it originally existed. 

So also may we infer, that the decay and disintegration we 
see affecting our own planet, does not carry with it the evidence 
of final destruction, but that when the present state of things 
shall have had the periodic term of action, the very causes we 
now see operating to destroy, are preparing for its renewal in 
fresh and pristine beauty ; while the intelligences, that are ena- 
bled to grasp and appreciate the mighty wisdom of the Creator, 
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shall again revive, to contemplate the new productions of his 
ever acting power. 


‘‘In general, as often as any doubt has arisen in relation to the exactitude of 
the law of Newton, and when, in order to explain the alleged irregularities, re- 
course has been had to some foreign cause, it has always happened, that after a 
full examination, the original law has been verified. It is at present found to be 
sufficient to explain all known phenomena. The more precise the observations, 
the more strictly do they conform to the theory. Laplace, of all geometers, is 
the one who has entered most deeply into these great questions ; he has, in 
truth, settled them. 

«* It cannot, indeed, be said, that to him was given to create a new science, 
as was done by Archimedes and Galileo; to give to mathematical knowledge, 
new principles, capable of vast extension, like Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz ; 
or like Newton, to be first to apply this science and these principles to the 
heavens, and to extend to the whole universe the terrestrial dynamics of Gali- 
leo: but Laplace was born to bring the whole to perfection, and to increase its 
profundity ; to remove all the supposed bounds to the application of these the- 
ories, to solve what had been believed to be insoluble. Had the science of the 
heavens been terminable, he would have completed it. 

“‘ The same character is to be found in his researches on the analysis of pro- 
babilities, a science entirely modern, of vast extent, whose object, frequently 
misunderstood, has been the subject of the most false interpretations, but whose 
applications, a happy aid to the imperfection of our nature, must some day in- 
clude the whole field of human knowledge.” 

* * - * * * 


** Laplace enjoyed an advantage that fortune does not always grant to great 
men. He had the good fortune, from his very youth, to have his talents appre- 
ciated by illustrious friends. We have, under our eyes, letters yet unpublished, 
which exhibit the zeal that led D’Alembert to introduce him into the military 
school of France, and to prepare for him, had it been found necessary, a better 
situation at Berlin. The President Bochard de Sarron, bore the expense of 
printing his first works. All the testimonials of friendship that have been ex- 
hibited towards him, recall the memory of great labours and discoveries ; but 
nothing contributed so much to the progress of all the physical sciences, as his 
connexion with the illustrious Lavoisier, whose name, consecrated in the history 
of the sciences, has become an eternal object of respect and grief. These two 
celebrated men united their efforts ;—they undertook and completed researches 
the most extensive, in order to determine one of the most important elements 
of the physical theory of heat. They also made, about the same time, a long 
series of experiments on the dilatation of solid bodies. The works of Newton 
exhibit the value that great philosopher attached to the study of physical science. 
Laplace, of all his successors, has made most use of his experimental method ; 
he was almost as great a natural philosopher, as a mathematician. His researches 
on refraction, on capillary phenomena, on barometric measurements, on the sta- 
tical properties of electricity, on the velocity of sound, on the action of the par- 
ticles of bodies, on the properties of gases, show that there was nothing in the 
investigation of nature that did not attract his attention.” 

* + * * * * 


‘*In citing the mathematical works of Laplace, we have especially remarked 
the depth of his researches, and the importance of his discoveries. His works 
are, besides, distinguished by another character, that all readers can appreciate: 
I mean the literary merit of his compositions. That which bears the name of 
Systeme du Monde, is remarkable for elegant simplicity of style and purity of 
diction. It was the first example of this species of writing ; but it would be to 
form an erroneous opinion in respect to it, were we to think that a complete 
knowledge of the phenomena of the heavens, is to be found in a work of this 
nature. The suppression of the language of the calculus can not contribute to 
clearness, or render the perusal more easy. This work isa regular exposition 
of the results of deep study ; it is an ingenious abstract of the principal dis- 
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coveries. The precision of the style, the choice of methods, and the grandeur 
of the subject, give a singular interest to this vast outline ; but its real utility 
consists in its recalling to the minds of mathematicians, the theorems whose de- 
monstration had already become known to them. It is, properly speaking, an 
index to a mathematical work. 

_“ The historical works of Laplace have another object. He in them presents, 
with admirable talent, the progress of the human mind in the invention of the 
sciences. 

“The most abstract theories have, in fact, a beauty of expression which is 
eee to them : this is to be seen in several treatises of Descartes, in some 
of the pages of Galileo, of Newton, and of Lagrange. The novelty of their 
views, the elevation of their thought, the relation of their subject to the great 
phenomena of nature, engage and absorb the mind. The style of such writings 
requires nothing but purity and simplicity ; it is this style which Laplace has 
chosen ; and he has placed himself in the first rank as a writer. If he write the 
history of the great discoveries of astronomy, he becomes a model of elegance 
and precision. No prominent feature escapes him ; his manner of expression is 
never either obscure or ambitious. All that he calls great, is so in truth, and 
whatever he passes over, is unworthy of notice,” 

* * * * e * 


**The successors of the present members of the Academy of Sciences, will 
see the accomplishment of the great phenomena of which he has discovered 
the laws. They will observe in the lunar motions, the changes he has predicted, 
and of which he alone was able to assign the cause. The continual observation 
of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, will perpetuate the memory of the in- 
ventor of the theorems that contain the expression of the laws that regulate their 
course. The great inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn, pursuing their long pe- 
riods, and giving these stars new positions, will continually recall to mind, one 
of his most astonishing discoveries. These are true and glorious titles, that 
nothing can efface. The spectacle of the heavens will be changed ; but in those 
distant epochs, the glory of the discoverer of their most hidden laws will still 
remain ; the traces of his genius bear the seal of immortality.” 








Such are the strong terms in which the official organ of the 
scientific body of which Laplace was long by far the brighest or- 
nament, has expressed their sentiments in relation to their dis- 
tinguished fellow. In his case, perhaps, alone, of all those in 
which scientific eulogies have been pronounced, is the praise be- 
neath the merits of its object. Archimedes, Galileo, and New- 
ton, are alone worthy to be named with him in the history of 
science, and his real merit does not fall short of theirs. 

We have, in a previous number, given a rapid sketch of the 
order and subjects of the two first books of his Mécanique Ce- 
leste. To enter into a close investigation of the translation of 
Bowditch, would lead us into useless repetition. We therefore 
prefer to continue the analysis we there commenced of his fifth 
volume, being well assured that it will furnish to our readers 
topics of the most powerful interest. 

The XIIIth book of Laplace, treats, in general, of the oscil- 
lations of the fluids that cover the planets. Of these, the most 
important to us are, the tides which take place in our own ocean. 
Newton first discovered the true theory of these oscillations, by 
including them in the general action of universal gravitation. 
The remark that the tides had some connexion with the diurnal i 
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and periodic motions of the moon, had been made by more than 
one ancient author, and Kepler had observed the tendency of the 
waters of the ocean towards the centres of the sun and moon. 
The last named author, however, as was observed on a former 
occasion,* failed in discovering the true law followed by the at- 
traction of gravitation, and he had not the methods which would 
have been necessary to reduce the law to calculation, even had he 
discovered it. He hence was unable to give more than a happy 
guess at the connexion of the phenomena. Galileo, so far from 
admitting the correctness of the views of Kepler, expresses his 
astonishment and regret that an hypothesis, which, in his esti- 
mation, seemed to return to the occult qualities of the ancients, 
should have emanated from a genius so penetrating and accurate. 

Not content with rejecting the hypothesis of Kepler, Galileo 
framed one of his own, of which it is only necessary to say, that 
it was wholly without foundation, and contrary to the laws of 
the mechanics of fluid bodies. 

Newton’s theory is to be found in his Principia. He first 
considers the case of a fluid filling a circular canal surrounding 
the earth, and which, revolving with the earth, is attracted by a 
heavenly body, and shows that the mass must have a motion of 
ebb and flow, similar to that of the tides. He afterwards con- 
siders the sea as a fluid of the same density with the earth, and 
covering it completely, on which the sun and moon act by their 
attraction. Taking up, first, the action of the sun, he assumes 
that the fluid would acquire the figure of an oblong ellipsoid of 
revolution, the greater axis of which is constantly turned to- 
wards the sun. From the action of this cause alone, the times 
of high water should be noon and midnight, at all places, when 
the sun is in the equator; the times of low water, sunrise and 
sunset. The action of the moon produces a similar ellipsoid, but 
the difference of the two axes is greater, because this body ex- 
erts a more powerful action upon the earth, in consequence of 
its proximity, than the sun does. These two ellipsoids are then 
supposed to be placed one upon the other, in such a manner that 
the radius of the surface of the sea, at any given place, is equal 
to the difference between the sum of the two coinciding radii of 
these two ellipsoidal surfaces, and the radius of the surface the 
sea would assume were these bodies not to act. 

From this investigation may be deduced, the laws of the prin- 
cipal varieties of the ebb and flow of the tides. When the bodies 
are in opposition or conjunction, the two greater axes of the el- 
lipsoids coincide, and high tide should take place at noon and 
midnight. Low water takes place at the common instant of the 
rising and setting of the two bodies. At the time of the quadra- 


* American Quarterly, No. X. p. 338. 
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tures, the longer axis of one of the ellipsoids coincides with the 
shorter axis of the other. High water, therefore, should take 
place at sunrise and sunset; and low water, at noon and mid- 
night. In the former case, water rises to the greatest limit, and 
ebbs to the lowest ; in the latter, the difference of the rise and 
fall of the tide is the least, the high water having the minimum, 
and the low water the maximum height, that can occur at these 
two positions of the tide. We say, in the first case, that it is 
spring, in the latter, neap tide. 

Did both bodies move in the plane of the equator, the same 
difference of the coinciding radii would give the rise and fall of 
the tide, at that great circle of the spheroid ; in all other places, 
the law is determinable ; hence, by observations in a known la- 
titude, the relation between the actions of the two bodies can be 
found by observations on the spring and neap tides. From some 
observations made at Bristol, Newton concluded, that the action 
of the moon was six and a half times as great as that of the sun; 
but more recent investigations make it no more than two and 
one-third times. 

The mean period of the tides is the lunar day, and there are 
thus as many times of high water, as there are passages of the 
moon over the meridian, whether inferior or superior. ' 

Observation, however, shows, that the spring tides do not 
take place exactly on the days of the opposition and conjunc- 
tion of the two bodies, or, in other words, at the syzygies, but 
that they occur about a day and a half afterwards. Newton at- 
tributed this delay to the motion of oscillation in the ocean, 
which would continue after the bodies ceased to act. But a ri- 
gorous analytic investigation shows, that this cause would pro- 
duce no such effect; and, it is now known, that this retarda- 
tion, along with the time of high water in different places, 
which varies from that given by the simple theory, depend on ac- 
cessory causes, which Newton had not taken into account. This 
instance, it is remarked by Laplace, shows how cautious we 
should be in assuming the most plausible theories, before they 
have received the sanction of analytic investigation. 

Still, the consideration of the two ellipsoids assumed by New- 
ton, will represent the phenomena of the tides, provided we 
consider their respective greater axes to be directed to points 
following the two bodies, at a constant distance, and coinciding 
with each other, a day and a half after the time of the syzygy. 

If the consideration of these two ellipsoids be extended to 
the actual case of their axes being directed to bodies moving in 
planes inclined to the equator, the theory no longer coincides 
with observation; and Newton again failed in explaining the 
cause of this difference. 

The French Academy of Sciences proposed, in 1738, as the 
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subject of a prize to be conferred in 1740, the cause of the ebb 
and flow of the sea. Four different works were considered 
worthy of the honour ; those of Daniel Bernouilli, Euler, Ma- 
claurin, and Cayallieri. The last is only remarkable as being 
formed on Descartes’ hypothesis of vortices, and as being the 
last time that famous system figured in scientific discussion. The 
paper of Bernouilli, however remarkable for skilful analysis, 
did not obtain the true results. That of Euler is in like man- 
ner defective, and is principally remarkable for a new method 
of integrating linear equations of the second order. The work 
of Maclaurin adds but little that is of direct use in the theory of 
the tides, but was well entitled to share the prize, in conse- 
quence of the novel and important theorems it contains in rela- 
tion to the general subject of the attraction of spheroids, theo- 
rems of which we have spoken on a former occasion. * 

Of the investigations prior to those of Laplace, there only 
remains for notice the Treatise of D’Alembert upon the Winds, 
who, in the examination of that subject, treated of the oscilla- 
tions of the atmosphere produced by the actions of the sun and 
moon. But the problem was too difficult for him to reach its 
accurate solution. Hence, when Laplace, in 1774, undertook 
to treat of the motion of the fluids that cover the planets, the 
subject was almost entirely new. He detected in the ocean os- 
cillations of three different species: the first entirely independ- 
ent of the diurnal rotation of the earth, and to which the inves- 
tigation of Newton had been restricted: the second depending 
upon that rotation, and having a period of about a day ; while 
the third has a period of about half a day, and which, although 
entirely neglected by former analysts, are, in the ports of France 
and England, the greatest of all. 

The difference between two consecutive high tides at the time 
of the solstices, depends wholly upon the second of these spe- 
cies of oscillation ; and this difference, which is insensible at 
Brest, ought, according to the theory of Newton, to have been 
great. Newton, as has been stated, sought to reconcile his the- 
ory with observation, by introducing, as a circumstance, the 
inertia of the fluid mass. But Laplace, after ascertaining that 
this was wholly unimportant, detected the cause of the near co- 
incidence in height of these two consecutive tides, in the effect 
produced by the depth of the sea upon its oscillations. 

Upon this theory, the results of analysis correspond with ob- 
servation, and give the following results :— 

The sea ebbs and flows twice, in each interval of time con- 
tained between two successive returns of the moon to the supe- 
rior side of the meridian, or in a lunar day. Each tide is there- 


* American Quarterly, No. X. p. 329. 
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fore half a lunar day, and the time of low water divides this 
space into two parts, almost exactly equal. The height of the 
tide is different on different days, and this difference has a rela- 
tion to the phases of the moon. The rise and fall of the tide 
are greatest at the times of new and full moon, and least at the 
quadratures. 

The distance of the moon has a very sensible effect on the 
magnitude of the tides, which, therefore, increase with the dia- 
meter and horizontal parallax, but in a greater ratio. When 
the diameter increases ;'},th, the tide is increased }th at the sy- 
zygies, and as much as 4th at the quadratures. 

The variations in the distance of the sun have a similar effect, 
but far less in amount. 

The declinations of the sun and moon have a remarkable in- 
fluence upon the tides. Spring tides are thus made greater, and 
neap tides less, at the equinoxes; while at the solstices, the for- 
mer are less, and the latter greater. 

When the sun and moon are not in the equator, there is a dif- 
ference between the morning and evening high tides of the same 
day. 

The greater the size of the sea, the more sensible will be the 
phenomena of the tides: thus, in the Caspian and Black seas, 
and in our great lakes, there is no perceptible tide. The Medi- 
terranean also has but little rise and fall, and that only in a few 
places. On the other hand, in straits and gulfs, the tide rises 
higher than in the open ocean ; and the oscillations which are thus 
increased in a narrow space, may be farther influenced by re- 
flection from the opposite shores. Thus, tides which are but a 
few feet in height in the open ocean, become great in the Bri- 
tish channel, and the contiguous narrow seas. The Caribbean 
sea has a rise and fall of upwards of twenty feet, while the 
Pacific, in the same latitude, has no more than one foot. 

The Solway Frith has tides of sixty feet, and in the Bay of 
Fundy they reach as much as eighty. 

In these cases, and in those of rivers, the tides are propagat- 
ed by a series of waves from the ocean, and acted upon exactly 
as the waves raised by the winds are by obstacles presented to 
them. It may thus happen, that the tide is sensible in rivers, 
at levels considerably higher than that of the ocean. Nor is it 
necessary that any of the water from the ocean shall enter the 
river at the flood tide. Thus, in the Amazons, which pours 
such a volume of water into the ocean as to render it fresh at the 
surface for a considerable distance, the tide flows as far as four 
hundred and eighty miles from the sea. 

In the XIVth book Laplace takes up the consideration of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies around their centres of gravity. 
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Under this head are included the precession of the equinoxes, the 
libration of the moon, and the phenomena of the rings of Saturn. 

The precession of the equinoxes, is a phenomenon that was first 
suspected by Hipparchus, and consists in the falling back of the 
position of the intersection of the ecliptic and equator in respect 
to the fixed stars, in consequence of which the equinoxes annu- 
ally return earlier than the sun returns to conjunction with a 
given fixed star. The appearances may be represented, by sup- 
posing the axis of the earth to have a motion on the surface of a 
cone whose axis is the line passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, and the angle of whose vertex is double the inclination 
of the plane of that great circle to the equator. 

Laplace cites two Chinese observations, collected by the mis- 
sionaries to that country, one about 1100 years before our era, 
the other in the fifth century, whence their astronomers might 
have deduced this apparent motion. But there is no reason to 
believe, that either they, or the Egyptians, Chaldeans, or more 
ancient Greeks, had actually detected it. 

Hipparchus, and his successor Ptolemy, both failed-in ascertain- 
ing the exact quantity of the precession, but the Arabian astro- 
nomers were more fortunate, and reached a determination of the 
length of the tropical year, more exact than was attained by the 
nations of Europe for several centuries afterwards. 

Copernicus, after "having shown that the phenomena of the 
planetary system were due, as well to the motion of the earth, 
as to that of the other planets, and that the sun was fixed in re- 
lation to them all, invented the mode of representing the ap- 
pearances we have just given; and Kepler, with his usual curi- 
osity, searched for the cause, but failed, from the want of proper 
means, in detecting it. 

It was again reserved for Newton to include this among the 
other effects of universal gravitation, of which it is one of the 
most curious results, and one of the most convincing proofs. 

After having ascertained, by his theory, the flattening of the 
terrestrial spheroid, the cause of the motion of the lunar nodes, 
Newton took up this subject, and speedily saw, that if the accu- 
mulation of matter in the equatorial regions, were considered as 
composed of an infinite number of small satellites, the attraction 
of the sun must eause their nodes to retrograde in the same man- 
ner as the nodes of the moon do, and that these motions united 
must cause a retrograde motion in the intersection of the eclip- 
tic with the equator. 

Newton, in this investigation, supposed the earth to be homo- 
geneous, and to consist of two parts: (1) of a sphere whose di- 
ameter is equal to the polar axis, and (2) of the excess of the 
terrestrial spheroid above this sphere. He then imagines this 
excess accumulated at the equator in the form of a ring, detach- 
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ed from the globe, but preserving its motion of rotation. Under 
these circumstances, the nodes of this ring would have a retro- 

de motion along the ecliptic, which would be to the similar 
motion of the nodes of the lunar orbit, in the ratio of a sidereal 
day to the sidereal revolution of the moon. But as this ring is 
in truth attached to the sphere beneath, it must communicate a 
considerable part of its motion to the rest of the earth, and the 
effect being thus divided between the two masses, of which the 
latter is much the greatest, will be much diminished. Newton 
inferred that it was diminished by a factor amounting to =4,ds of 
the square of a semicircle whose radius is unity. The true so- 
lution is, that the precession of the earth is equal to that of the 
ring multiplied by the ratio of the mass of the ring to that of 
the earth, and by the factor §. 

The precession obtained by considering the whole excess of 
the terrestrial spheroid over a sphere whose diameter is equal to 
the equatorial axis, as accumulated in a ring at the equator, is ob- 
viously too great. Newton finally discovered that this was to be 
corrected by reducing the precession thus obtained to ?ths, and 
this is the true amount. 

The sun, however, does not act constantly in the plane of the 
equator, but in that of the ecliptic ; a correction is therefore re- 
quired on account of this circumstance, and this Newton applied, 
by multiplying the last result by the square of the co-sine of 
the obliquity, in which he was also right. 

Newton, therefore, except in the error of his first reduction, 
had reached the true theory of so much of the precession as is 
due to the action of the sun. 

The moon also exerts a similar action, and the precession is 
due to their united effects. Newton finds the lunar precession 
by multiplying the solar precession by the ratio of the attractions 
of the two bodies. This he concluded, from observations of the 
tides, to be 1 to 6$ds, and reduced it, from other considerations, 
to 1 : 4.4815. But this is far too great, as has been more recent- 
ly ascertained, the true multiplier being no more than 24d. 

The calculation is affected by the nature of the terrestrial sphe- 
roid, which increases in density from the surface to the centre. 
Hence the results for a homogeneous sphere are untrue. New- 
ton was aware of the probability of this being the nature of earth, 
but mistook the manner in which it ought to influence the pre- 
cession. 

The precession of the equinoxes is effected by an irregalarity. 
This grows out of the inclination of the orbit of the moon to the 
ecliptic, and is called the nutation of the earth’s axis. This ir- 
regularity may be represented, by supposing, that while the 
mean position of the earth’s axis revolves around the pole of the 
ecliptic, the real position of the pole describes a small ellipse 
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around the mean place, in a time that is equal to an entire reyo- 
lution of the lunar nodes. 

The phenomena of precession and nutation, throw light upon 
the constitution of the terrestrial spheroid, both as respects its 
comparative density and its oblateness. The latter can be shown 
not to exceed 54,th part, and the calculations of Bouvard, Burg, 
and Burkhardt, have given .3,th for this amount. 

The law of nutation was first determined by observation alone ; 
it had been remarked by Newton, but was only fully exhibited 
by the observations of Bradley. D’Alembert investigated the 
physical cause, and included it among the general phenomena of 
gravitation. Euler also applied himself to this subject, and sim- 
plified the analysis. 

But these investigations still left various circumstances includ- 
ed in the problem unexamined, and the full solution of these was 
reserved for Laplace. 

The precession is farther changed by the fluidity of the sea, by 
its currents, and by those of the atmosphere. It is also influ- 
enced by the effect the flattening of the earth produces upon the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the length of the year. If the sun 
and moon were the only bodies that acted upon the earth, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic would be constant; but each of the pla- 
nets produces an effect similar to the precession, which causes a 
retrograde motion in the intersection of the plane of the eclip- 
tic with its own orbit. The joint effect of these, is to produce a 
variation in the inclination of the earth’s equator to the ecliptic. 
This is an inequality which has a very long period ; the cbliquity 
of the ecliptic has been diminishing since the date of the earli- 
est observations; it is now doing so at the rate of 52” in a cen- 
tury. After a course of ages it will again increase, and the plane 
oscillate on each side of a mean position. The secular variation 
of the ecliptic is now about its maximum, and after the 22d cen- 
tury of our era, it will again decrease. The total change of the 
obliquity cannot exceed five and a half degrees. The retrograde 
motion of the intersection of the ecliptic with the orbits of the 
planets, gives a small direct motion to the equinoctial points, 
which must be deducted from that produced in a retrograde di- 
rection, by the sun and moon. 

The variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic, causes, in the 
axis of the earth, motions similar to nutation; these affect the 
action both of the sun and moon, but are extremely slow. 

All these causes, affecting the rate of the precession of the 
equinoxes, cause a variation in the length of the tropical year, 
which has grown shorter since the observations of Hipparchus ; 
this, like all the other variations, is periodic. It isa most impor- 
tant question, whether the secular inequalities in the motion of 
the earth and moon are capable of producing a permanent change 
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in the position of the earth’s axis of rotation. Laplace has ascer- u 
tained that such a change is wholly insensible. ‘The lunar orbit : = 
is subjeét to a nutation corresponding to that of the earth’s axis, il 
whose coefficient, like that of the earth, depends upon the ob- = 
lateness of the terrestrial spheroid. : | 
The precession of the equinoxes causing a falling back of the 1 
equinoctial points, at the rate of about 50"' per annum, the lat- Pp 
ter will perform a complete revolution in the ecliptic in a period 
of upwards of 25,000 years. A knowledge of this fact has thrown 0 
considerable light on questions of chronology, and might, had li 
the ancient observations been more precise, have settled many P 
disputed eras in history. iI 
r 
The ancients did not fail to remark, that the moon always t] 
presents the same face to the earth, and so far from being sur- 0 
prised at it, they considered it as a necessary consequence of the fi 
revolution of one body around another. The view of the planet- | oF 
ary bodies by the telescope, shows that this is far from a gene- 
ral rule ; nor is it a necessary consequence. This false impres- . 
sion threw difficulties in the way of Copernicus, when he at- | 
tempted to explain the motion of the earth around the sun, but le 
Kepler remarked, that it was sufficient to represent all these phe- | = 
nomena, that the axis of the earth should continue parallel to v 
itself during its whole annual revolution. But when this re- e 
mark of Kepler is applied to the case of the moon, the motion w 
of this body becomes very difficult to explain, inasmuch as the Pp 
time of the rotation must correspond exactly with that of the tl 
revolution around the earth, of which it was impossible, at that st 
period, even to suspect the cause. Still, however, although it be d 
true, in general terms, that the moon always presents the same be 
face to us, there is a slight inequality which is called libration, in 
consequence of which, the hemisphere that is presented to us, t 
varies continually. Galileo ascertained that there was a variation d 
in this respect, which depended upon the parallax in altitude ae 
of the moon, and on her latitude. Riccioli discovered a libra- n 
tion in longitude, but, with Hevelius, failed in giving a full ex- t! 
planation of its cause. Newton finally seized upon the true rea- S 
son, which is this ; that the moon moves uniformly around her t 
axis, while her motion in her orbit is irregular. He, however, I 
supposed that the axis of the moon’s rotation was perpendicular u 
to the ecliptic. D. Cassini determined the true position of this t 
axis, and thus completed the explanation of the appearances. Vv 
This result of observation has since been confirmed by the cal- e 
culations of Mayer, Lalande, Bouvard, and Arago, and shows ti 
that the inclination of the lunar equator to the ecliptic is con- 8 
stant, and that its nodes coincide with those of the moon’s orbit. 0 
This subject does not possess sufficient importance to induce p 
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us to follow Laplace through the history of the investigation of 
the physical causes of the libration of the moon. They also are 
intimately connected with the inequalities of the lunar motion, 
which we shall pursue at some length in their proper place. 

The third chapter of the XIV th book treats of Saturn’s rings. 
The whole theory of their motion and equilibrium is due to La- 
place himself. 

A ring of a fluid substance, and such, we must suppose the rings 
of Saturn to have been originally, will maintain itself in equi- 
librio around a planet, by virtue of the mutual attraction of its 
particles combined with a rotary motion; provided the generat- 
ing figure of the ring be an ellipse, whose greater axis is di- 
rected towards the planet. The duration of the rotation must be 


the same as that of a satellite, whose distance from the centre 


of the planet is the same as the distance of the centre of the 
figure that generates the ring. Laplace concluded, from his theo- 
ry, that this revolution must occupy about ten hours, and this 
was afterwards ascertained to be the fact by the observations of 
Herschell. 

Laplace next remarked, that if the ring were perfectly simi- 
lar in all its parts, the centres of the planet and ring would re- 
pulse each other mutually the moment they ceased to coincide, 
which must necessarily take place, in consequence of the influ- 
ence of the other bodies of the system. The centre of the ring 
would, in this case, describe a curve convex to the centre of the 
planet, until the ring touched the surface of the planet, when 
the two bodies would unite. It is therefore necessary, for the 
stability of the equilibrium of a ring, that its sections should be 
dissimilar, and that its centre of gravity should not coincide 
with its centre of magnitude. 

Saturn has two rings, which being at different distances from 
the planet, ought to assume different motions of precession un- 
der the action of the sun’s attraction. Did nothing oppose these 
motions, the relative position of the planes of the two rings 
must be constantly changing. Observation, however, shows 
that there is no such inequality ; there must therefore be some 
cause which maintains these rings nearly in the same plane, al- 
though the sun act continually to cause them to deviate from it. 
Laplace finds this cause in the flattening of the spheroid of Sa- 
turn, produced by its rapid motion of rotation ; and here again 
the result of the theory of gravitation was in advance of obser- 
vation. His analysis shows, that if the rings be but little inclin- 
ed to the equator of the planet, the flattening at his poles will 
tend to retain them in the position whence the attraction of the 
sun tends to withdraw them. While the rings turn around their 
own centres of gravity, the latter turn around the centre of the 
planet, and hence will arise continual changes in the relative po- 
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sitions of the planes of the two rings; but these are periodic, 
and confined within small limits. Observation proves that such ' 
changes do actually take place. 
The XVth book, treats of the motion of the planets, and | , 
comets. Kepler, after having fruitlessly attempted to reconcile , 
the motion of the planet Mars, to the hypothesis of a circular ' 
orbit, as assumed by Copernicus, discovered at last that it moved ‘ 
in an ellipse, of which the sun occupies one of the foci, around t 
which the radius vector of the planet describes areas proportion- t 
ed to the times. Kepler, however, failed in pointing out the ‘ 
probable cause, and Bovelli was the first to imagine that the pla- 
netary motions arose from the action of an original force of pro- | f 
jection, combined with a tendency towards the centre of the kb 
sun. The laws of the central forces which govern bodies moving n 
in circles, were demonstrated by Huygens ; and Newton, Hal- \ 
ley, Wren, and Hooke, found that these laws, if applied to the le 
planetary bodies, showed that another law of Kepler, namely, : t] 
that the squares of the times of the planets’ revolutions are pro- a 
portioned to the cubes of their mean distances, was consistent t 
with a tendency of the planets to the sun, varying in the inverse : «@ 
ratio of their distances from that body. ; oh 
These investigations were confined to circular orbits, and the p 
discovery of Kepler showed that such did not represent the true th 
path of the planets. It might therefore be well doubted, whether, ‘i se 
when a planet is transported to the orbit of another planet, the g 
former would be affected by the attraction of the sun in the same e 
degree as the latter. To solve this doubt, it became necessary d 
that it should be demonstrated, that the same planet, at its various ti 
distances from the sun, is always affected by an attraction vary- li 
ing inversely as the squares of the distances. It is in the solu- 
tion of this question, that we find the origin of physical astrono- | it 
my, or the mechanics of the heavenly bodies, and it was attempt- te 
ed in vain, by Halley, Wren, and Hooke. d 
Newton persevered, and performed what his former associates 
had failed to do. He showed, first, that the law of the areas de- g 
scribed by the radius vector of a planet, necessarily produces a ten- | fc 
dency in that planet towards the centre of the sun. He next | th 
concluded that the ellipticity of the planets’ orbits requires this r h 
tendency to be in the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances; at 
he finally demonstrated, from the law that the squares of the ! el 
periodic times are proportioned to the cubes of the greater axes, ; a 
that the tendency towards the sun varies from one planet to an- si 
other, only in consequence of their different distances. The 01 
three laws determined by Kepler, from a collection of observa- ec 
tions, were therefore shown by Newton to be immediate conse- m 
quences of an attractive force residing in the centre of the sun, | p 
and varying in the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances. m 
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He determined the direction and velocity of the original force 
under which a body would describe a circle, an ellipse, a para- 
bola, or an hyperbola; and he remarked, that by his method, 
the new conic section that a body would describe, if at any in- 
stant a new force were impressed, might be determined. It was 
not until 1786, that Lagrange deduced the differential variations 
of the elements of elliptic motion ; the remark of Newton may 
therefore be classed among the many sagacious hints that are to 
be found in the Principia, and which have directed the researches 
of his successors. 

The solar system is so constituted, that its central body very 
far exceeds the united masses of the rest. Hence it is practica- 
ble to proceed as Newton did, and neglect, in the first approxi- 
mation, their mutual action upon each other, and upon the sun. 
When these considerations are left out of view, the laws of Kep- 
ler hold good. So also, in the systems of planets and satellites, 
the planet far exceeds the satellites in mass, and if the sun did 
not disturb their motions, they would also, if the same abstrac- 
tion be made of their mutual actions, describe orbits rigorously 
elliptical around the planet. Such is the distance of the sun, that 
his attractive force, exerted upon satellites, bears but a small 
proportion to that exerted by the planet. Newton proved that 
the centre of gravity of a system of planet and satellites, de- 
scribed an orbit nearly elliptical around the sun, and that the 
gravitation of the satellite towards the planet, is but little lessen- 
ed by the action of the sun. In the case of the moon, it is only 
diminished ,2,th part. If then this action, and the mutual ac- 
tion of the several satellites, be abstracted, their orbits become, 
like those of the planets, elliptical. 

This fact being established, Newton proceeded, by means of 
it, to compare the masses of the planets which are attended by sa- 
tellites, with the mass of the sun. And thence he calculated their 
densities, and the force of gravity at their respective surfaces. 

One of the happiest applications of the principle of universal 
gravitation, is that which Newton made of it to the comets. Be- 
fore this time, it had been impossible even to guess at the laws of 
their motion, far less to subject them to calculation. Satisfied, 
however, that they ought, like the planets, to be affected by the 
attraction of the sun, he inferred that they must also describe 
elliptical orbits, but which, instead of being nearly circular, had 
a great eccentricity ; so much so indeed, that so far as their vi- 
sible part is considered, they might be considered as parabolic, 
or hyperbolic. The difficulty in verifying this theory, consist- 
ed in comparing it with observation ; this, however, is rendered 
more easy, by considering the orbit as parabolic, and thus ap- 
proximating to its elements. He applied this method to the co- 
met of 1680, which reappearing after having been lost in the 
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rays of the sun, was considered by astronomers as two different 
bodies; and by means of his theory showed that they were iden- 
tical. 

Halley, taking up the theory of Newton, proved the identity 
of the comets of 1531, 1607, and 1682, and predicted its return 
after an interval of seventy-five years. 

Among the various researches into the theory of comets, La- 
place cites with approbation those of Lambert, who has given 
an elegant and simple expression of the time employed in de- 
scribing a parabolic are. 

In the various solutions which have been proposed of this pro- 
blem, there are employed in the research of the first value of 
the elements, three geocentric observations, at so small a dis- 
tance, that the third power of the interval of time, that separates 
the first and last observations, may be neglected. The method of 
Laplace himself, is a great improvement upon this. He has suc- 
ceeded in bringing in, among the data, any number of observa- 
tions comprised between the two extremes, and corrects the dis- 
tance of the perihelion, and the time of passing it, by means of 
three distinct observations. This method has since been con- 
stantly applied by astronomers, and has been found of the greatest 
utility. 

The perturbations growing out of the mutual action of the 
planets upon the sun and each other, were not investigated by 
Newton; he contented himself with showing that they must 
occur, but failed in citing an instance of these disturbances. 
Neither was any thing of value added to the discoveries of New- 
ton in respect to the planetary motions, up to the time of Euler. 
This long pause in the pursuit of this interesting subject, seems 
to have arisen from the division of the scientific men of Europe 
into two great schools; the followers of Newton, and those of 
Leibnitz. The former contented themselves with restoring to 
the analytic form, which Newton had most probably used in his 
investigations, those demonstrations which he did not give to the 
world, until they had assumed a geometric shape. In this way, 
if they made no actual progress, they prepared the way for Eu- 
ler and his cotemporaries. The school of Leibnitz, on the other 
hand, among whom the Bernouillis rank highest, did not at first 
adopt the discovery of universal gravitation, but their researches 
in the integral calculus provided the means by which this prin- 
ciple was to receive its full extension to all known motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Besides Euler, D’ Alembert and Lagrange distinguished them- 
selves by their profound investigations into this deep and inter- 
esting subject. The most important points of celestial mechanics 
which were completed by Euler, were: First, in relation to the 
eccentricities, and the lines of the apsides of Jupiter and Saturn ; 
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he proved that these vary continually, but at different rates in 
different ages, and return both to their original state after a 
period of 30,000 years. He showed, secondly, that the obliquity 
ef the ecliptic has a secular diminution of 48", which coincides 
nearly with observation. 

The researches of these celebrated men were left to be com- 
pleted by Laplace. His first great discovery was, to show that 
the mutual actions of Jupiter and Saturn produce no change in 
their mean motions. He next demonstrated the stability of the 
solar system, which, in spite of the mutual attraction of the 
planets, possesses the power, from its original constitution, of 
restoring itself, after extended periods, to its primitive state; 
then again to recommence a new cycle of evervarying yet com- 
pensating motions. He, besides, investigated and completed all 
that remained unexplained or anomalous in the planetary mo- 
tions, and prepared the formule on which new sets of tables 
have been constructed by Delambre and Bouvard. 

The place which every planet would hold in an elliptic orbit, 
of which the sun is the centre, according to the principle of 
areas proportioned to the times, is changed by the action of the 
other planets. The elements of the orbit itself also undergo a 
change in every respect, except the mean motion and mean dis- 
tance from the sun. Of these elements, the line of the nodes, 
the inclination of the plane of the orbit to the ecliptic, the line 
of the apsides, and the eccentricity, all vary. But while the lines 
of the nodes and of the apsides revolve continually, the eccen- 
tricity and inclination oscillate through a small distance, on each 
side of a mean position that never varies. 

In the case of the earth, the line of the apsides moves for- 
ward at the rate of nearly 12" annually. The eccentricity is at 
present diminishing, so that the equation of the centre is lessen- 
ing nearly 18" per century. Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, all con- 
cur in producing the progressive motion of the apsides, in pro- 
portions that have been ascertained, and which leave but little 
for the action of the remaining planets. Venus acts at present 
to increase the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, Mars and Jupi- 
ter to lessen it, and the united action of the two former is the 
greatest. 

The apparent path of the sun is not rigorously in one plane. 
This grows out of the fact, that it is the common centre of gra- 
vity of the earth and moon which describes the primitive elliptic 
orbit, and the earth is at one time a little above, at another a 
little beneath it. This inequality hardly amounts to a second. 

The motions of Jupiter and Saturn are chiefly influenced by the 
mutual action of each other. Thus arises an inequality, whose 
period is upwards of nine hundred years, that affects both; and 
besides this, Jupiter has ten equations which grow out of the ac- 
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tion of Saturn, and Saturn six that are produced by Jupiter. 
The planes of their orbits are, however, sensibly influenced by 
the remaining planets. The eccentricity of Jupiter’s orbit is in- 
creasing under the action of Saturn, and that of Saturn diminish- 
ing in consequence of the attraction of Jupiter; the secular va- 
riations of the two orbits are nearly in the ratio of two to one. 

We now pass to the theory of the motions of the satellites, 
the history of which is given in the XVIth book of the Mé- 
canique Celeste. 

In respect to the moon, the Equation of the centre, and three 
other inequalities, namely, the Evection, the Variation, and the 
Annual equation, were discovered by observation. Newton fail- 
ed in referring the cause of the evection to the general cause of 
gravitation; but was more fortunate as respects the variation ; 
he also determined the mean annual motion of the node, and its 
principal irregularity, as well as the principal inequality of the 
inclination of the lunar orbit. He afterwards explained the cause 
of the annual equation in the following manner:—the lunar or- 
bit is dilated by the sun at the perihelion, and again contracts 
near the aphelion ; the motion is therefore retarded in the former 
position, and accelerated in the latter. For this inequality, he 
deduced, by means of his theory, a quantity which corresponds 
with the observations. 

The Evection was explained by Clairaut and D’Alembert. In 
Clairaut’s investigations into the motion of the line of apsides, 
a remarkable discrepancy appeared between the theory and ob- 
servations, which made him suspect that the law of attraction 
was modified by some extrinsic circumstance. He found, by his 
first approximate calculations of the motion of the apogee, that 
the result was only half what it was known to be. But, after- 
wards, on extending his approximation, he found that the New- 
tonian law gave this motion almost exactly. 

In this case, as well as in Euler’s investigations of the mo- 
tions of Saturn, it was therefore for a moment believed, that the 
law of Newton was not exact; but the additional researches to 
which this suspicion gave rise, established its truth on the firmest 
basis. 

Among the inequalities of the lunar motion, is one which ap- 

ared, on a comparison of the records of astronomy, to have 
accelerated the motion from the date of the earliest observations. 
Newton sought its cause in the resistance of a rare medium oc- 
cupying the solar system. Laplace at first attempted to reduce 
it to the succession of time in which the attracting influence of 
the earth is transmitted to the moon, but finally detected it in 
the secular variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. 
This, like that inequality, is therefore periodic, and is of such 
magnitude as to be applicable to the discovery of the epoch of 
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tables, and the date of recorded eclipses of the moon. By the 
aid of it, Laplace has shown that the famous Indian tables, for 
which Bailly and Playfair claimed such remote antiquity, are, 
in fact, later than those of Ptolemy. 

This step completed the theory of the lunar motions, and is 
attended with most important results. It excludes the action of 
the resistance of fluid media, or, at least, shows that for thou- 
sands of years it has been insensible. So also does it show, that 
the force of gravity is transmitted with incalculable rapidity ; 
it is certainly fifty millions of times as rapid in its propagation 
as is the motion of light. ‘The same theory shows us, that the 
sidereal day has been of constant length since the date of the 
earliest observations; for, a change of the tenth part of a second 
since the time of Hipparchus, would have produced a notable 
change in the position of the moon, and in its mean rate of mo- 
tion, calculated in this unit, if of varying length. 

Hence can be deduced the fact, that the diameter, as well as 
the mean temperature of the earth, have also remained unchang- 
ed, for at least two thousand years. 

We shall, at the hazard of repeating some things that have 
already been stated, enter into a more minute examination of 
the lunar inequalities, inasmuch as from the proximity of the 
moon these are more obvious, and have been more perplexing 
to astronomers than any others. 

Were the earth and moon the only bodies in the system, the 
moon would describe a rigorous ellipse around the common cen- 
tre of gravity. Although this can hardly be considered as an 
irregularity, yet, as we commence by seeking the moon’s place, 
on the hypothesis of equable motion in a circle, the difference 
between this and elliptic motion, according to the law of equal 
areas, stands first among the corrections, and is called the Egua- 
tion of the centre. 

But the moon, in her motion around the earth, is disturbed 
by the action of the sun. Hence her gravity towards the earth 
is diminished, both at her opposition and her conjunction. This 
disturbing force is equal to ,4,th part of the absolute force of 
the attraction of the earth; and from this it follows, that the 
moon describes her orbit at a greater distance from the earth, and 
with less velocity, than if this force did not act. 

The transverse axis of the moon’s orbit is constantly chang- 
ing in its position, with respect to the line drawn from the earth 
to the sun ; hence arises the Evection, which appears as an in- 
erease of the eccentricity at the quadratures, and a diminution 
of it at the syzygies. 

That part of the solar attraction, which, when decomposed, 
acts at right angles to the radius vector of the moon’s orbit, in- 
ereases the velocity of the moon’s motion from the quadratures 
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| 
to the syzygies, but retards it from the syzygies to the quadra- 
tures. This inequality is called the Variation, it disappears 

at the syzygies and quadratures, and is greatest half way be- | 
tween them. 

The orbit of the earth itself being an ellipsis, the sun’s at- | 
tractive force is greatest at the perigee, and least in its apogee ; ! 
hence arise changes in all the foregoing equations, which consti- ( 
tute an irregularity, whose period is a year, and which is hence 
called the Annual equation. | 

The axis of the moon’s orbit, that of the earth’s orbit, and ( 
the line of the moon’s nodes, are constantly changing their re- 
lative positions ; hence arises an inequality, whose period is eight 
hundred and twenty-five years. 

The eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is changing at a slow 
rate ; from this it arises that the velocity of the moon is con- 
stantly increasing, and her periodic time diminishing. These | 
equations have a period of many thousands of years. That 
which affects the lunar motion, was formerly called the ccelera- 
tion, but has, since its cause has been discovered, been named 
the Secular equation. 

The orbit of the moon is inclined to the ecliptic, and hence 
arises a motion in the nodes of this orbit, which is due to the 
action of that part of the sun’s disturbing force which is exert- 
ed in the direction of the line that joins the centres of the earth 
and sun. This motion, taken at a mean rate, is retrograde, but 
in consequence of the variation in the position of the moon in 
its orbit, the actual motion is oscillating, sometimes in the or- 
der of the signs, sometimes retrograde ; but the latter is in ex- 

cess ; whence the mean retrograde motion. This amounts to 
about 19° 18' in a sidereal year. 
The same cause produced a variation in the inclination of the 
moon’s orbit. This is also oscillating, and confined within very 
narrow limits. The diminution of the gravitation of the moon 
towards the earth, by the action of the sun, produces a motion 
of the sine of the apsides. For, in consequence of this, the 
path of the moon will fall between the original ellipsis and the 
tangent to the orbit, and will not intersect the radius vector at 
right angles a second time, until the moon has passed through 








| an are of more than 180°. This motion, referred to the apogee, 
is that which, as has been stated, led Clairaut to suspect a change 
in the law of gravitation ; but which was finally found to cor- 
respond with it. 

At the present moment, the tables of the moon’s motion con- 
tain twenty-eight equations for the longitude, twelve for the la- 
titude, and thirteen for the distance of the moon from the earth. 
And the greatest probable error of position, does not amount to 
more than a few seconds. Hence arises one of the most import- 
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ant practical applications of astronomy, to the determination of 
longitudes at sea, by the distance of the moon from fixed stars 
or the sun. 

The system of Jupiter and his satellites, is a miniature of the 
great system of sun and planets: here again, therefore, we find, 
first the general laws of Kepler, viz., motion in plane curves ; 
the spaces described by the radius vector proportioned to the 
times ; and the squares of the periodic times proportioned to 
the cubes of the greater axes. We next find them affecting each 
other’s motions by their mutual actions, and the eccentricities 
and lines of their apsides changing under the action of the sun. 

The detail of these motions comprises some very remarkable 
phenomena :— 

There is a relation between the motions of the first three sa- 
tellites, which is as follows, viz. The sum of the mean motion 
of the first, added to twice the mean motion of the third, is 
equal to three times the mean motion of the second : 

The orbit of the first satellite is nearly circular, and has no 
sensible ellipticity, except what is communicated by the motion 
of the third and fourth. There is an inequality, which is prin- 
cipally produced by the motion of the second, which has a pe- 
riod of four hundred and thirty-seven days : 

The position of the planes of the several orbits, may be de- 
fined by assuming five planes; of which the first is nearly fixed, 
and lies between the planes of the orbit and the equator of Ju- 
piter, passing through their intersection, and preserving nearly 
a constant inclination ; the second moves upon the first, makin 
with it a constant angle ; the third upon the second, the fourth 
upon the third, and the fifth upon the fourth, each at constant 
angles. The fifth plane is that of the.orbit of the satellite. 

These first planes are different for each satellite, being less in- 
clined, as its distance from the planet is less ; and this grows out 
of the accumulation of matter at the equatorial regions of Ju- 

iter. | 
: The nodes of the second satellite make a revolution in about 
thirty years; those of the third in about one hundred and 
forty-two, and those of the fourth in five hundred and thirty-one 
years. 

The orbit of the second satellite, has, like the first, but little 
eccentricity, but what arises from the action of the third and 
fourth. That of the third is visibly eccentric, and has two equa- 
tions of the centre ; the one arising from its own eccentricity, 
the other a variation produced by the eccentricity of the fourth 
satellite. The orbit of the fourth satellite has a greater eccen- 
tricity than that of any of the others. The line of the apsides 
of both of these is evidently in motion. 

The satellites of Jupiter were among the earliest of the ap- 
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pearances unfolded to astronomers, on the discovery of the tele- 
scope. Galileo saw them immediately after he first constructed 
his instrument, and was enabled to determine their distances 
from the planet, and the times of their revolutions. The ine- 
qualities of their motions were determined from observations 
of their eclipses, by the shadow of Jupiter. The first remark- 
ed was in appearance only. Roémer ascertained, that eclipses of 
the first satellite were in advance of their mean rate, when the 
planet was in opposition, and fell behind it near the conjunctions. 
He explained this, by the difference of the times that the light 
of the satellite takes to reach the spectator, in consequence of 
the difference in the distance of Jupiter, at these two periods, 
being equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 

The persons who have distinguished themselves in the inves- 
tigation of the physical theory of the motions of these bodies, 
are, first Newton, and finally Laplace ; between whom may be 
cited the names of Bradley, Wargentin, Lagrange, and Bailly. 
From the formule of Laplace, have been constructed the tables 
now used in predicting their eclipses and oscillations; and the 
labour of calculating them was performed by Delambre. 

The satellites of Saturn are seven in number. Their mean 
motions and distances are alone fully known; the five nearest 
to the planet have their orbits nearly in the plane of the ring; 
those of the sixth and seventh are considerably inclined to it, 
and are known to have elliptic orbits. The seventh has more 
obliquity than the sixth, and this is a natural consequence of 
the theory of gravitation ; for the accumulation of matter around 
the equator of the planet, acts to draw their orbits into that 
plane, and also to keep near it the ring of the planet, while the 
sun acts to cause the inclination. It is only then in the more dis- 
tant satellites that this last is sufficiently powerful to produce a 
marked inclination ; and this result is observable, not only in 
the satellites of Saturn, but in those of Jupiter. 

Herschell saw, by the aid of his powerful telescopes, six satel- 
lites accompanying the planet that goes by his name. No more 
than two of these have been seen by any other astronomer, 
which are, in the order of their distances, the second and fourth. 

These two follow the law of Kepler, the squares of the times : 
of their revolutions being proportioned to the cubes of their 

distances. The planes of their orbits are perpendicular to the 

ecliptic, and hence may be inferred a rapid motion of the planet 

around an axis nearly parallel to that circle; here physical as- 

tronomy steps in to supply the defects of our vision, and to in- 

fer phenomena, which the most powerful instruments yet invent- 

ed have failed to show us. 

Such is a rapid outline of the system of the universe, and of 
the discoveries in relation to the explanation of it upon one ge- 
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neral principle; investigations commenced by Newton and com- 
pleted by Laplace. Of all the facts thus detected, various and 
important though they be, none is so remarkable as that which 
regards the permanency of the system, so far as the sun, the 
planets, and the satellites are concerned; and which analogy gives 
us a right to infer even in relation to the action of comets, how- 
ever irregular and eccentric their motions may be. This perma- 
nency is then consonant with the great physical law of the in- 
destructibility of matter. As we know of no physical agent 
that can annihilate the smallest and most unimportant particle, 
so also do we find no cause in action by which any diminution 
or permanent variation, in the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
ean be detected. 

If, however, we can trace no design in the mere constancy in 
the quantity of matter that makes up the universe, the stability 
of the solar system affords the most indubitable evidence of the 
action of vast power, and illimitable intelligence. This stability 
is by no means inherent in the physical nature of the bodies 
that compose the system, but grows out of their having been 
originally placed under certain peculiar circumstances. Thus, had 
not all the planetary orbits been nearly circular, had not they as 
well as their satellites moved in the same directions, and had 
there been any great obliquity among the orbits, however well 
arranged and regular might have been the system at first, a few 
revolutions would have involved the whole in inextricable con- 
fusion. Laplace has indeed attempted to transfer these condi- 
tions one step farther back, and to describe a state of distribu- 
tion and motion, whence the simple action of gravitation might 
have deduced the present state of things, and the conditions of 
stability we have just given. He has, for this attempt, been ac- 
cused of atheism, but certainly with no propriety; for, to pro- 
ceed one step backwards towards the final cause of things, involves 
no denial of the omnipotence of that cause ; nay, may in many 
cases lead to a more full exhibition of the wisdom with which 
the whole has been planned, and the power by which motions 
and properties, originally impressed upon inert and chaotic mat 
ter, have compelled it to assume a state, beautiful for its regu 
larity, and admirable in its symmetry. 
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Arr. 11.—CORNEILLE. 


1.—Q@uvres de Corneille, avec les notes de tous les Commen- 
tateurs. 12 vols. 8vo. Paris: chez Lefevre. 1824. 

2.—Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de P. Corneille. Par 
M. Jutes TascnerEAvu. Paris: 1829. 


Wuite pains have heretofore been taken by the literary jour- 
nals of this country, to present a comprehensive view of the 
treasures of German, Italian, English literature,—to point out 
the excellence abounding in the dramatic compositions of these 
nations ;—while the greatest stress has often been laid in de- 
lineating even the minor features in the characters, and the 
most trifling incidents in the literary career of the poetical 
classics of England, Italy, and Germany, it is painful for us to 
confess, that comparatively little has been said of French writers 
of the same class, and, we believe, more especially of the dra- 
matic compositions with which many of them have enriched the 
literature of their country. We cannot, at the present moment, 
revert to more than a very few articles in which the literary ca- 
reer of the first has been made a matter of primary considera- 
tion, or the latter a subject of fair critical examination. 

The consequences of this are obvious. We have not unfre- 
quently had occasion to observe, that, to many competent Eng- 
lish scholars in these states, who have reaped from a diligent 
perusal of original works, and of our periodical reviews, a tho- 
rough acquaintance with all the beauties of Shakspeare,—with 
all the features of his extraordinary genius, as well as with those 
of English writers of very inferior note ; who from the same pe- 
riodical publications, have acquired a tolerable knowledge of even 
the details of the biography and literary career of German and 
Italian dramatic poets, the names, and still more evidently the 
dramatic works, of Corneille, Racine, Molitre, and their suc- 
cessors, are hardly known; surely not as familiarly as the me- 
rited reputation they enjoy in their own country, and, indeed, 
all over the continent of Europe, so powerfully demands. 

The second work, the title of which will be found at the head 
of this article, and which has not long since made its appear- 
ance, is the production of a gentleman already advantageously 
known to the literati of the European continent, by the history 
of the life and writings of Moliére, published a few years since ; 
and to the English reader, through the medium of a survey of 
the same work, contained in the third number of the Foreign 
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Quarterly Review of London, and written by the great Scottish 
novelist. The present volume, no less than its predecessor, re- 
commends itself by the purity and elegance of its diction, and 
bears ample evidence of the extensive literary acquirements of 
its author, and of his industry in collecting all the materials ne- 
cessary for its composition. Yet it is impossible to present this 
work as one free from defects. M. Taschereau is, indeed, open 
to censure, for not offering a critical examination of the dramatic 
works of his author,—a task which the contradictory judgments 
passed on them by foreign and French critics, render it extreme- 
ly desirable he should have undertaken. 

Peter Corneille was born at Rouen, in Normandy, on the 6th 
of June, 1606. Destined from infancy to the profession of the 
law, in which his father held a distinguished rank, he was sent 
to the college of the Jesuits to acquire his classical education. 
In 1627, his parents obtained for him permission to practise as 
an advocate, although he had not yet attained the requisite 
age. But he did not continue long to attend to the duties of this 
profession. Nature had lavished upon him all the attributes of 
the poetic genius ; and love, that frequent stimulus to its effu- 
sions, soon revealed to him his true vocation for rhyme and num- 
bers. Yet although the biographers of Corneille, and the histo- 
rians of the French stage, supported by his own avowal, are 
unanimously agreed relatively to the causes of this revelation, 
there is some difference of opinion among them, respecting 
the particular occasion of it, or the period at which it occurred. 
Fontenelle, the nephew of Corneille, i in his biographical sketch 
of the latter, remarks on this subject; ‘‘a young man intro- 
duces a friend to a girl with whom he is in love; this friend 
establishes himself at the lady’s on the ruins of the introducer. 
The pleasure which this circumstance causes in him, renders 
him a poet. He composes on the subject a comedy; and thus 
it is that the great Corneille was formed.’’ ‘This anecdote, 
coming, as it does, from a relative of Corneille, and supported 
by the circumstance that the first dramatic work of the great 
tragedian was founded on an adventure of the sort, was re- 
ecived without opposition, and credited, until, many years af- 
ter, one of the ablest commentators of Corneille, the Abbé 
Granet, plausibly argued that it was unfounded. M. Tasche- 
reau, in the work before us, has, we believe, gone farther than 
his predecessors, and proved, by a reference to the exact date 
of the first representation of Corneille’s comedy, alluded to by 
Fontenelle, and which really took place four years after the pe- 
riod mentioned by this author, as well as by an allusion to seve- 
ral pieces of poetry contained in his works, and which, there is 
every reason to believe, were composed previously to the come- 
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dy in question, that the poetic genius of Corneille was not 
manifested suddenly in the composition of a regular drama, but 
was gradually developed; that his powers, called forth by the 
influence of the tenderest of passions, were tried in fugitive 
pieces addressed to the object of his love. 

In 1629, Corneille made his début in the career he was des- 
tined so greatly to illustrate—that of a dramatic writer. His first 
production, as we have already seen, was a comedy. Mélite 
was intrusted to a company of comedians, then performing at 
Rouen ; but the director of these, Mondory, who a few years 
before occupied the first rank among the actors of that period, 
judging it worthy of a more enlightened audience than could 
be obtained in a provincial town, hastened to Paris, with a view 
of having it performed there. To this comedy, which differed 
in many respects from those in vogue at the time, the public did 
not at first award the degree of credit it deserved. But the force 
of habit being broken, and prejudices having ceased to exercise 
their sway, no long time elapsed, before the same individuals, 
who had remained, at the first representation, insensible to the 
comparative poetic beauties of that play, and blind to its supe- 
riority in respect to plan, style, and sentiment, over the come- 
dies of Jodelet, Hardy, and other writers of the period, were 
forced to adopt a different sentiment. Its success was complete, 
and procured for its author a high reputation among the public, 
as well as at court, then much more than at present the arbiter 
in all matters of taste. While admitting the propriety of this 
change of sentiment, relatively to the merits of Mélite, and 
regarding it as decidedly superior to the comedies of Corneille’s 
predecessors or contemporaries, we are very far from holding 
it up as a faultless composition, and likely to establish alone the 
reputation of its author. M. Gaillard, as quoted by M. Tasche- 
reau, has remarked, that Mé/ife is as superior to the most per- 
fect pieces of Hardy, as the Tartuffe and Misanthrope of Mo- 
liére are superior to Mé/ite, and in this judgment we entirely 
acquiesce ; for its defects are innumerable, and justify the opi- 
nion of those who maintain, that, when compared with the co- 
medies just cited, and even with some of the succeeding plays 
of Corneille, it must be regarded as a complete failure, and be- 
neath the eulogium. 

To conciliate this seeming contradiction of sentiment respect- 
ing the merit of Mélite, it will be necessary to offer here a few 
observations on the state of public taste in dramatic compositions, 
at the time Corneille began to write, and next point out the 
difference existing between that comedy and those of preceding 
or contemporary writers. 

When Corneille commenced his career, the French stage was 
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confessedly a public school of corruption. As was also the case 
in England, all the rules of morality, and of common decency, 
were, constantly, and in the most undisguised manner, violated. 
Though more regular than the comedies of the preceding age, 
those of the seventeenth century failed, by neglecting the unity 
of action, which was often intricate and obscure. As authors 
were then ignorant of the art of fixing the attention of their 
auditory, by the delineation and development of characters, they 
endeavoured to produce effect by multiplying incidents and ad- 
ventures, and were generally far from assuming nature as their 
guide. Independently of these defects, the influence exercised 
at that time over public taste, by Italian and Spanish writers, 
gave rise to others no less detrimental to the progress of the 
dramatic art. Disguises, extraordinary resemblances, mistakes 
about, and changes of, names, accidental meetings, intercepted 
letters, &c., were borrowed from the latter, while gallant pasto- 
rals, grotesque caricatures, and witty and sentimental shepherds, 
were derived from the Italians. The grotesque, more or less 
coarse, was the only means employed to excite laughter. Every 
author considered himself under the obligation of introducing 
among the characters of his pieces a Capitan; ‘‘a sort of cow- 
ard, who contrafitted heroes, and was flogged on the stage while 
speaking of the emperors he had dethroned, or of the crowns 
he had distributed.”” It is true, that Jodelle, Grévin, and par- 
ticularly Za Rivey, had contributed to the progress of the dra- 
matic art, by introducing a purer diction, a better taste in the 
selection of their characters, more regularity in the intrigues, &e. 
But these improvements were feeble ; and, after the death of La 
Rivey, comedy languished, at times appeared to retrograde, and 
certainly did not advance one step towards perfection, until Cor- 
neille appeared. 

It is very plain, that to have found comedy in this state of 
rudeness, and to have rid it of those grotesque and ridiculous 
characters ; to have adopted a language more decent and ap- 
propriate, simplified the dialogue, imparted dignity to the ac- 
tion and sentiments, and to have made some approaches to- 
wards the unities ; it is plain, we repeat, that to have effected 
all this, even in a limited degree, is to have improved the art ; 
and this is precisely what Corneille has done in AMélite. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the defects of this piece, compared to 
comedies of a more modern date,—however disposed we may 
be to join in opinion with those who have shown, that, in re- 
gard to plan, to plot, to the sentiments expressed, to poetic lan- 
guage, and to the observance of the unities, A/é/ife is greatly in 
default,—however true may be the accusation of its not imparting 
those moral lessons, which it should be the leading object of dra- 
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matic performances to convey, we do not hesitate to express 
our belief, that Mélite is very far preferable to the comedies of 
the times, and that by its composition Corneille at once proved 
himself greatly in advance of the age in which he appeared. 

The tragico-comedy of Clitandre ou ? Innocence délivrée, 
performed in 1632, was the next dramatic work of Corneille. 
{t was followed, in 1633, by the comedy of La Veuve ou le 
traitre puni. In 1634, Corneille produced La Galerie du Pa- 
lais ou V Amie Rivale ; in 1635, La Place Royale ; in 1636, 
the Jilusion Comique and La Suivante ; and in 1642, Le 
Menteur and La Suite du Menteur. Between the appearance 
of La Place Royale and of Le Menteur, other pieces, of a 
different kind, were produced ; but of them we shall speak in 
another part of this article, not wishing to separate the remarks 
we may wish to offer on the comedies of our author. On each of 
these, however, we must be extremely brief; as the space that 
would be allotted to them, will be better occupied with other 
productions, of a different kind, and on which the fame of Cor- 
neille, as a dramatic writer, principally, if not exclusively, rests. 

The first of the pieces we have enumerated above, Clitandre, 
is written in the strain of extravagance so usual at the time; and 
it is from this circumstance, that we have been induced to class 
it among the comedies of our author, though it was styled by 
him at first tragico-comedy, and subsequently dignified by the 
title of tragedy. After all we have said respecting the efforts 
made by Corneille, in his first production, to rid the drama of 
that very extravagance, of those numerous incidents and adven- 
tures, of those unnatural and farfetched sentiments which cha- 
racterized preceding and contemporary plays, the reader will 
doubtless be astonished, that he should himself so soon have 
fallen into the very error he had endeavoured to correct. 

We cannot undertake here an analysis of Clitandre ; but with 
a view of giving to our readers an idea of the extravagance of 
the piece, and of the style in which the tragico-comedies of that 
period were written, we shall offer a few extracts. In act IV. 
scene 1, Pymante makes too free with Doris—who, with a 
view of defending herself, puts out one of his eyes with a hair 
pin. Upon this, the lover apostrophizes, not his mistress, but 
the instrument she has used, in the following strain. — 


** O toi qui secondant son courage inhumain, 
Loin d’orner ses cheveux déshonores sa main, 
Exécrable instrument de sa brutale rage, 
Tu devais pour le moins respecter son image : 
Ce portrait accompli d’un chef-d’ceuvre des cieux 
Imprimé dans mon ceur, exprimé dans mes yeux, 
Quoi que te commandat une Ame si cruelle, 
Devait étre adoré de ta pointe rebelle.” 
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In another part of the same play, a lover who has been wound- 
ed in defending his mistress, addresses thus his wounds :— 
‘* Blessures, hatez vous d’élargir vos canaux 


Ah! pour l’étre trop peu, blessures trop cruelles 
De peur de m’obliger, vous n’étes point mortelles.” 


In speaking of Mélite, we remarked that Corneille had, from 
the commencement of his literary career, contributed to rid the 
stage of the shocking licentiousness in action and language so 
universal at the time; yet even that piece was not originally 
free from expressions, which, in the present day, would be con- 
sidered as inadmissible in polite comedy. Clitandre, likewise, 
contained many passages calculated to wound a delicate mind. 
But henceforward, all gross licentiousness in language ceased to 
appear in the writings of our author. He expunged from Mé- 
lite those it contained, and we have not the least doubt, that 
Clitandre would, in like manner, have been purified, had not 
its most objectionable parts been indissolubly linked with the 
plot. This improvement in dramatic composition indicates, as 
M. Taschereau has remarked, how decidedly Corneille was in 
advance of the age; for it was the result of an innate sense of 
propriety, and not of the purer taste of the period. More than 
twenty years after, Quinault and La Fontaine proved by their 
writings, that the example of Corneille was not universally ope- 
rative. 

La Veuve obtained great success, and assured to its author a 
reputation of superiority over all his rivals. Corneille, in this 
piece, did not adhere very closely to dramatic rules, and made 
particularly free with the unity of time; yet he carefully ab- 
stained from that complete liberty, so common among the writ- 
ers of that time. ‘The unities,”? he remarks in the preface to 
that play, ‘are too rarely capable of fine effects, and they are 
too easily obtained by means of the other, which comprehend, 
sometimes, a whole century for the duration of its action, and 
the whole habitable earth for the situation of the scene. Hence 
I have endeavoured to hit on some just medium for the rule of 
time, and am persuaded that comedy, being disposed into five 
acts, five consecutive days may properly be allotted to them.”’ 
In point of intrigue, the present comedy is more reasonable ; and 
in the style, far preferable to the two preceding ones. 

The two succeeding comedies of Corneille, met with a success 
equal to that of Za Veuve, and may be justly regarded as in 
many respects superior to it. Yet neither they, nor the Place 
Royale which soon succeeded to them, present any thing suffi- 
ciently remarkable to arrest our attention. 

**It is from the first representation of the Galerie du Palais,” M. Taschereau 
remarks, ** that we must date a reform, which theatrical propriety and truth 
had indicated to Corneille. In almost every picce there was introduccd a nurse, 
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a remnant of the Latin comedy. The language of this character was gencrally 
pushed to licentiousness. The necessity of resorting to that tone, and the scar- ; 
city of female actors on the stages of that period, had rendered it necessary to i 
confide those parts to an actor of the name of Alizon, who performed them un- 
der mask. By rendering the dialogue more decent, Corneille obviated a part of 7 





those difficulties. Actresses were found to fill the parts of maids, substituted to : 
those of nurses, and Alizon restricted himself to the parts of old and ridiculous ’ 
women.” 

In his dedication of the Z//usion Comique, ‘‘an extravagant 
composition, which the admirers of Corneille’s genius would wil- j 
lingly erase from the catalogue of his plays,’’ the author ad- 4 
mits it to be a strange monster. Notwithstanding, or perhaps ‘ 


in consequence of this monstrosity, as well as owing to the cha- 
racter of Matamore, imitated from the Miles gloriosus of Plau- 
tus, and the Capitans of the Spanish stage, this piece met with 
unexampled success, and retained possession of the stage during 
more than thirty years. ; 

The L/lusion Comique, though presenting many defects which 
have served to exclude it from the stage, is not devoid of beau- 





wake 


ties of a high order, and sufficiently evinces the improvements 4 
of Corneille in regard to style and versification. To justify this ; 
assertion, we will cite from it one passage, which we selggt in ; 


wR 


preference to many others equally good, as it also serves to show 
that the dramatic art *‘n’aguére si peu noble, si grossier, avait 
suivi cette méme progression. ”’ 

In act V., scene 5, Aleandre, addressing Pridamant, says,— 


* A présent le théatre 
Est en un point si haut que chacun lidolatre ; 
Et ce que votre temps voyait avec mépris 
Est aujourd’hui amour de tous les bons esprits, 
L’entretien de Paris, le souhait des Provinces, 
Le divertissement le plus doux de nos princes, 
Les délices du peuple et le plaisir des grands ; 
Il tient le premier rang parmi leur passe-temps ; 
Et ceux dont nous voyons la sagesse profonde 
Par leur illustres soins censurer tout le monde, 
Trouvent dans les douceurs d’un spectacle si beau 
De quoi se délasser d’un si pesant fardeau. 
Méme notre grand roi, ce foudre de la guerre, 
Dont le nom se fait craindre aux deux bouts de la terre, 
Le front ceint de lauriers, daigne bien quelquefois 
Préter l’oil et Poreille au Théatre Frangais. 
C’est la que le Parnasse étale ses merveilles. 
Les plus rares esprits lui consacrent leur veilles ; 
Et tout ceux qu’ Apollon voit d’un meilleur regard 
De leurs doctes travaux lui donnent quelque part. 
D’ailleurs, si par les biens on prise les personnes, 
Le Théatre est un fief dont les rentes sont bonnes.”’ 


‘“It was worthy of Corneille,’’ remarks one of his ablesi 
commentators, ‘*to assume the defence of an art in which he 
obtained so high a renown, and to oppose the prejudices by 
which the profession of comedian was particularly degraded. ”’ 

Following up our plan of completing the notice of Corneille’s 
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comedies before passing to his tragedies, we are next to offer 
a few remarks on Le Menteur and its sequel, both of which, 
as we have already remarked, appeared subsequently to seve- 
ral dramatic compositions of a different kind. The former of 
these pieces, known to the English reader by a translation, 
performed under the title of the Liar, is itself imitated from 
the Spanish of Lope de Vega, or of Don Juan d’ Alarcon, 
(who claimed originality ;) but Corneille dressed the characters 
agreeably to the French costume ;—in other words, converted 
them all into Frenchmen, and placed the scene at Paris. In con- 
sequence of this, he made such changes in the play as were ne- 
cessary to bring it in harmony with the manners and spirit of 
the French nation. The Menteur cannot be viewed, therefore, 
as a simple translation. Voltaire, who appears to have held it 
in that light, has himself acknowledged, that Corneille has 
much embellished the original. It is no small compliment to 
say, that this comedy was closely imitated by the celebrated 
Goldoni, who in the spring of 1750 produced at Mantua a co- 
medy under the same name. The Menteur is, we believe, the 
first comedy of character (in which the foibles and vices inci- 
dent to human nature are exposed, and held up to the judgment 
of the public) that appeared on the French stage, and in every 
respect may be regarded as the masterpiece of Corneille in that 
department of dramatic literature. Voltaire, whose opinions in 
matters of this sort must be admitted of the greatest weight, 
pronounces it as superior to Mélite as the latter was superior to 
all the comedies that preceded it ; and every critic has acknow- 
ledged, that it was the first play of the kind in which the con- 
versation of gens comme il faut was heard. 

The intrigue is weak, and turns merely on a mistake of names, 
which does not give rise to very comic situations; but the fa- 
cility and agreeableness of Dorante’s lies, as well as several 
scenes in which the poet has shown the possibility of being elo- 
quent without losing the tone of comedy, never fail to produce 
the most agreeable effect. 

In exemplification of the force and justness of the sentiments 
contained in this play, as well as of the sprightliness of the dia- 
logue and beauty of versification, we will transcribe here two 
passages. The first is extracted from the first act, scene first. 
Cliton, the servant of Dorante, learning from his master that he 
is not avaricious, says to him,— 

‘* C’est un secret d’amour et bien grand et bien rare : 
Mais il faut de Vaddresse a le bien débiter, 
Autrement, ou s’y perd au lieu d’en profiter. 

Tel donne a pleine main qui n’oblige personne : 

La fagon de donner vaut mieux que ce qu’on donne. 
L’un perd exprés au jeu son présent déguis€ ; 
L’autre oublie un bijou qu’on aurait refusé. 
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Un lourdaud libéral auprés d’une maitresse 
Semble donner l’aumé6ne alors qu’il fait largesse ; 
Et d’un tel contre-temps il fait tout ce qu’il fait, 
Que, quand il tache a plaire, il offense en effet.” 


In the second passage we here present, (act II. scene 5,) Do- 
rante gives to his father an account of the circumstances which 
led to a pretended marriage. 


*¢ Je la vie presque a mon arrivée. 
Une ame de rocher ne s’en fut pas sauvée, 
Tant ell avait d’appas, et tant son cil vaincceur 
Par une douce force assujettit mon ceur! 
Je cherchai donc chez elle 4 faire connaissance ; 
Et les soins obligeants de ma perseverance 
Surent plaire de sorte a cet objet charmant, 
Que j’en fus en six mois autant aimé qu’ amant. 
J’en recus des faveurs secrétes, mais honnétes, 
Et j’étendis si loin mes petites conquétes, 
Qu’en son quartier souvent je me coulais sans bruit 
Pour causer avec elle une part de la nuit. 

£* Un soir que se venais de monter dans ma chambre, 

(Ce fut, s’il m’en souvient, le second de Septembre, 
Oui, ce fut ce jour-la que je fus attrapé.) 
Ce soir méme son pére en ville avait soupé ; 
il monte a son retour, il frappe a la porte : elle 
Transit, palit, rougit, me cache en sa ruelle, 
Ouvre enfin, et d’abord (qu’elle eut d’esprit et d’art! ) 
Elle se jette au cou de ce pauvre viellard, 
Dérobe en l’embrassant son désordre a sa vue : 
Il se sied ; il lui dit qu’il veut la voir pourvue ; 
Lui propse un parti qu’on lui venait d’offrir. 
Jugez combien mon ceeur avait lors a souffrir ! 
Par sa réponse adroite elle sut si bien faire, 
Que sans m’inquiéter elle plut 4 son pére. 
Ce discours ennuyeux enfin se termina ; 
Le bon homme partait quand ma montre sonna;_ » 
Et lui se retournant vers sa fille étonnée, 
Depuis quand cette montre ? et qui vous l’adonnée / 
Acaste, mon cousin, me la vient d’envoyer, 
Dit-elle, et veut ici la faire nettoyer, 
N’ayant point d’horlogiers au lieu de sa demeure : 
Elle a déja sonné deux fois en un quart d’heure. 
Donnez la moi dit il, j’en prendrai mieux le soin. 
Alors pour me la prendre elle vient en mon coin : 
Je la lui donne en main; mais, voyez ma disgrace, 
Avec mon pistolet le cordon s’embarrasse, 
Fait marcher le déclin ; le feu prend, le coup patt : 
J ugez de notre trouble a ce triste hasard. 
Elle tombe par terre ; et moi, je la crus morte. 
Le pére épouvanté gagne aussitét la porte ; 
ll — au secoure, u crie a l’assassin : 
Son fils et deux valets me coupent le chemin. 
Furieux de ma perte, et combattant de rage, 
Au milieu de tous trois je me faisais passage, 
Quand un autre malheur de nouveau me perdit ; 
Mon épée en ma main en trois morceaux rompit. 
Désarmé, je recule, et rentre ; alors Orphise, 
De sa frayeur premiére aucunement remise, 
Sait prendre un tems si juste en son reste d’effroi, 
Qu’elle pousse la porte et s’enforme avec moi. 
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Soudain nous entassons, pour défenses nouvelles, 
Banc, tables, coffres, lits, et jusqu’ aux escabelles ; 
Nous nous barricadons, et dans ce premier feu 
Nous croyons gagner tout a differer un peu. 

Mais comme a ce rempart l’un et autre travaille, 
D’une chambre voisine on perce la muraille : 

Alors me voyant pris, il fallut composer.” 

Perhaps no greater praise can be bestowed on the Menteur, 
than to say that it still retains possession of the stage ; that many 
of its verses have become proverbial in France; and lastly, that 
to it we are indebted for the development of one of the greatest 
comic geniuses of which the French, or any other nation, can 
boast. It stimulated Moliére to write. 

“Qui, mon cher Despreaux,’”’? Moliére said to Boileau, ‘ je 
dois beaucoup au Menteur. Sans le Menteur, j’aurais sans doute 
fait quelques piéces d’intrigue, 7’ Etourdi, le Dépit amoureuz, 
mais peut étre n’aurais-je jamais fait /e Misanthrope.” 

But the Menteur, with all its claims to our regard, is not free 
from defects. Among these may be cited some inconsistencies 
in the incidents, many obsolete phrases, and insipid and useless 
scenes. ‘These two last circumstances could not have been held 
in the light of defects at the time the play appeared, since Cor- 
neille followed the phraseology of the period, and the scenes al- 
luded to had then the charmsof novelty. A more serious accusation 
against this comedy is founded on its not presenting a true mo- 
ral lesson, unless we regard as such a lecture the hero receives 
from his father on the subject of his lies, and the duel he is 
obliged to fight in consequence of them. But after the first he 
does not seem repentant; from the duel he comes out without 
the merited punishment, and at the end of the play he is recom- 
pensed without having given the least sign of a desire to correct 
his vicious habits. 

A year after the first representation of this comedy, Corneille 
produced La Suite du Menteur; which was, however, far from 
meeting with as favourable a reception as the former. 

We have now said as much as our limits allow, of the come- 
dies of Corneille ;—enough, we trust, to show that he was 
not destitute of talent for that branch of dramatic literature. 
The mere circumstance of his having opened a new path for 
himself, truer to nature than that pursued by the comic wri- 
ters of the preceding age, and by the contemporaries of his 
youth,—of his having produced the first play founded on the 
true principle of comedy, which has served as a model for sub- 
sequent writers, and still retains possession of the stage, is suf- 
ficient to entitle him to the respect of the literary world. But 
granting this, and admitting, besides, that even all his inferior co- 
medies are replete with strokes of genius, which elevate him far 
above all the comic writers of the times, and show how greatly 
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he was in advance of the age, it is nevertheless evident, and his 
subsequent writings have sufficiently established the fact, that 
by the bent of his genius he was not as decidedly directed to- 
wards comic, as tragic composition. Had Corneille continued, 
therefore, to devote himself exclusively to the former, it is 
not probable he would have surpassed what he executed in the 
Menteur. Eclipsed by Moliére, Régnard, Piron, not to mention 
others of inferior note, he would never have occupied that ex- 
alted rank in the history of the French drama to which his tra- 
gedies have raised him; and his works would, excepting the 
Menteur, have been ere this consigned to complete oblivion. 
Tragedy, then, was the natural sphere of Corneille, and we pass, 
without further delay, to the consideration of his labours in that 
department ; prefixing, however, a few remarks on the events of 
his life, from the appearance of Mé/ite, to that of the Suite du 
Menteur. 

It has already been said, that Corneille renounced the practice 
of the law, to pursue his natural vocation for dramatic litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding this, however, he was appointed, in 1629, 
to the situations of king’s advocate and first lawyer of the Ad- 
miralty at Rouen. But these offices, so far from imposing labo- 
rious duties on him, were in a great measure honorary, and 
consequently allowed him, frequently, sufficient leisure to visit 
Paris, where he was naturally attracted by the actors, and by his 
literary connexions. In 1634, M. De Harlay, Archbishop of 
Rouen, having appointed Corneille to celebrate, in the name of 
the Norman muses, the arrival in that city of Louis XIII. and 
his minister Richelieu, the poet executed this task in Latin verses; 
and, it would appear, so much to the satisfaction of the cardinal, 
that a short time after the latter admitted him as one of the jive 
authors, who, as is well known to those familiar with the his- 
tory of the times, were constantly about the person of the mini- 
ster, and worked conjointly in the composition of theatrical 
pieces, of which he himself chalked out the plan, and to which 
he occasionally contributed largely. 


** These five persons, as we learn from the historians of the Théatre Francais, 
were MM. De Bois-Robert, Cottelet, de L’Estoile, Corneille, and Rotrou. He 
(the cardinal) caused these comedies of the five authors, (Les Thuileries in 
1635, and L’Aveugle de Smyrne and La Grande Pastorale in 1637) to be per- 
formed in presence of the king and of the whole court, with magnificent deco- 
rations, &c. Those gentlemen had a separate seat, situated in one of the most 
convenient parts of the theatre. ‘They were even sometimes mentioned with 

raise, as, for example, at the representation of the T'huileries, when, in a pro- 
ogue written in prose, the invention of the subject was attributed to Chapelain, 
although he had merely altered it in some parts. But the cardinal had requested 
Chapelain to lend him his name on that occasion, adding, that in return, he 
would, on another, lend him (Chapelain) his purse.” 


Richelieu was generous to profusion, towards both the act- 
ors who performed, and the authors who composed those plays. 
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To such among the latter, indeed, as were fortunate enough to 
please him, he awarded, in addition to their regular pensions, 
the most liberal gratifications. ‘* But Corneille, who had been 
admitted last in this association ; of whose talents, his colleagues, 
with the exception however of Rotrou, entertained but.a low 
opinion, and for whom the cardinal had less regard than for Bois- 
Robert and De L’ Estoile, Corneille, we repeat, never saw his 
verses paid for like those of Cottelet, or his observations listened 
to as those of Chapelain.’’ Such conduct on the part of the pro- 
tector, and of the authors with whom Corneille was associated, 
could not fail to be sensibly felt by the latter, and excited in him 
a desire to withdraw from the connexion. The opportunity for 
effecting this was soon offered, and, it appears, immediately 
seized upon ; for, having received a severe reprimand for hazard- 
ing a few alterations in the plan of the third act of the Thwzl- 
ertes, which he had been selected to write, he took for pretext 
the duties of his public offices and some private affairs, and re- 
tired once more to Rouen. 

It was about this time that he meditated his first tragedy. 
The appearance of Médée may be regarded as an era in the his- 
tory of the French drama. It revealed to Corneille a more noble - 
style of composition than that he had heretofore pursued, and 
to the public a talent of a higher cast than they had supposed 
him, from his preceding works, (the least of which was La 
place Royale,) to possess. This tragedy is an imitation of 
that of the same name by Seneca, and is one of the first pieces 
in which the theatrical rules and the example of the ancients ap- 
pear to have been followed. 

“When the Médée of Corneille was performed, as Voltaire informs us, the 
only work, in some respects, supportable, was the Sophonisbe of Mairet, per- 
formed in 1633, (two years before the former). No other pieces except languid 
imitations of the Greek or Spanish tragedies, or puerile inventions, such as 
TL’ Innocente Infidélité of Rotrou, L’ Hopital des Fous of Beys, Cléomédon of Du 
Ryer, L’Orante of Scuderi, La Precieuse Amoureuse, were known. The latter 
pieces were performed in the same year, 1635, a short time before the Médée 
of Corneille. How very slowly every thing is formed! We had already more 


than a thousand dramatic pieces, and not one that could be endured now by 
the populace of the most ignorant provinces.” 


Before Corneille, indeed, the true tone of tragedy was com- 
pletely unknown, and the ensemble, as a judicious critic has re- 
marked, of all the proprieties, and of all the connexions, the 
union of which constitutes an art, had not even been conceived. 
To our author credit is then due for having completely revo- 
lutionized, in France, the tragic art ;—for having effected in it 
those changes which had been neglected, or the necessity for 
which had not occurred to his predecessors and immediate con- 
temporaries. He was doubtless the first tragic writer in France, 
who, to the genius of invention, united elevation and dignity of 
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sentiment, and a power of expressing them with all the pomp 
and majesty of verse. Médée, with all its defects,—and it contains 
many which have contributed to exclude it from the stage, —pre- 
sents us with a number of exquisite beauties, and the flashes of 
a masterly genius. It has been pronounced, and not unaptly, the 
first experiment of a vigorous but untrained mind, which en- 
deavours to overcome the barbarism of his age. In hearing the 
following verses, it must have been easy to foretell the success 
he would one day obtain in this, to him, new department of dra- 
matie composition. 
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** Souverain protecteurs des lois de Phyménée, 
Dieux-garants de la foi que Jason m’a donnée ! 
Vous qu’il prit a témoin d’une immortelle ardeur, 
- ° Quand, par un faux serment, il vainquit ma pudeur. 
* * * ° * * 


Me peut il bien quitter aprés tant de bienfaits ! 
M’ose t-il bien quitter aprés tant de forfaits !” 


ela ares 


So far we have seen Corneille superior only to his age ; we 
are now, as M. Taschereau observes, to see him equal to him- 
self. Corneille, at the suggestion of M. De Chalon, secretary 
of the old queen, and who in his old age had retired to Rouen, 
applied himself to the study of the Spanish language, which at 
that time was as generally spoken throughout Europe as is now 
the French. The literature of Spain predominated all over the 
continent, and in tragedy, no less than in comedy, furnished 
many subjects, and a style of sentiment which pleased, univer- 
sally, in France, where by the Ligue it had been introduced, 
and by the marriage of Louis XIII. with the daughter of Philip 
III. of Spain, was rendered fashionable. 

From G. de Castro, Corneille derived the subject, and many 
of the incidents of Zhe Cid, which was produced by him in 
1636, and established on imperishable foundations his reputation 
as a tragic writer. The subject of the Cid was quite national 
in Spain, and had been made the foundation of a tragedy under 
that name, by De Castro, and also by Diamante, under the ti- 
tle of El Honrador de su padre. ‘**The Cid’’ was received 
with enthusiasm by the public. The court did not give it a less 
warm reception. It was performed three times at the Louvre, tj 
and procured for Corneille the congratulations of the king, of the : 
queen, of the princesses, and of their court. Richelieu, not 
wishing to appear as yet vexed at such a triumph, affected, on 
the contrary, to complete it, by causing the new tragedy to be 
twice performed in his hotel, and by granting, at the request of 
the queen, in January 1637, letters patent of nobility to the fa- 
ther of the author,—a distinction merited by the personal ser- 
vices of the former, but which the glory of his son probably 
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contributed to elicit. We shall soon see the treatment to which 
these favours of the cardinal only served as forerunners. 


“The public could not get tired of seeing Le Cid—it became every where 
the subject of conversation,—every one cited passages from it—children soon 
learnt it by heart. I recollect,” says Fontenelle, ‘*to have seen a military man 
and a mathematician, who, of all the plays in the world, recollected only the 
Cid: the horrible barbarism in which they lived, had not been able to prevent 
the name of the Cid from getting to them. Corneille possessed, in his cabinet, 
translations of this piece in all the languages of Europe, except the Sclavonian 
and the Turkish, It was in German, English, Flemish ; and through the effect 
of a Flemish precision, it had been translated verse by verse; it was in the 
Italian, and what is more astonishing, in the Spanish language. The Spa- 
niards had been kind enough to copy themselves a copy of which the original 
belonged to them.” Finally, Pelisson informs us, ‘ that in several provinces of 
France, it was proverbial to say, this is as beautiful as the Cid, (cela est beau com- 
me le Cid.) If this proverb has perished, we must accuse, according to Fonte- 
nelle, cardinal Richelieu, under whose reign it would have been considered bad 
language to make use of it. We rather think with Voltaire, that the fault lies 
principally with the chef d’auvres of the same author which followed le Cid.” 


“‘It is superfluous to say, that the envy of dramatic poets was carried to 
its height by this great triumph ; but we must add, that among the detractors 
of Corneille, Richelieu was the most assessible to it. Perhaps not because that 
poet and minister was precisely jealous of a poet who had no other title, —not 
because he was angry at him, as has been affirmed, for refusing to sell him the 
honour of appearing as the author of the Cid; but because the man who go- 
verned France,—who had lowered the house of Austria, finally, without whose 
consent nothing could be done in Europe, saw with great displeasure that the 
drama appeared ready to escape from his universal empire, and that a play for 
which his advice had not even been asked, eclipsed by its success those to the 
composition of which he had not been a stranger.” 


The Cid has retained its renown and possession of the stage, 
amid all the revolutions of taste, and notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition it encountered from the dramatic writers of the time, and 
the enthusiasm with which the chef d’ceuvres of Racine and 
Voltaire were subsequently received. The simple perusal of 
this play will be sufficient to show the correct foundation of this 
long continued success, as by such a perusal every one will be 
convinced that it is wrought with a regularity of plan, with a ta- 
lent of narrative, a depth of sentiment, force of language, and a 
purity of style of which the world could not then have an idea, 
and of which few examples have been furnished even in the 
subsequent and better days of French dramatic literature. In 
this piece, Corneille proved, that while remaining true to na- 
ture, and drawing from no other source than his own powerful 
mind, and occasionally from the original he imitated, he possess- 
ed in an admirable degree the faculty of delineating the oppo- 
site passions of the human heart, of rivetting the attention of his 
hearers, and producing in them the most powerful emotions. 

Notwithstanding, however, the praise we have just bestowed 
on this play, we are the first to admit that it presents many and 
glaring defects, both in its construction and in the management 
of the plot. They have been so fully and ably pointed out, how- 
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ever, by Voltaire, La Harpe, and other critics, that we do not 
deem it necessary to dwell upon them here. Nor shall we enter | 
into many details relative to the persecution which the author | 
encountered from the dramatic writers of the times. A few re- 
marks on the subject will be sufficient. In this persecution, 
which, as Corneille and his friends were aware, was directed 
against him by Richelieu, Scudéri and Mairet, who, it may be 
well to mention, had bestowed voluntary and exaggerated praise 
on his comedies, took the most active part. The former, in a libel 
published under the title of Observations sur le Cid, endeavour- 
ed to demonstrate that the subject of the tragedy is bad,—that 
it violates the principal rules of dramatic poetry—that it is con- 
ducted without judgment,—that it contains many bad verses,— 
that nearly every thing good in it is borrowed ; consequently 
that the esteem in which it was held, was not merited. Other 
pamphlets were published by the same author, and at last extort- 
ed an answer from Corneille, expressed in terms not the most 
courteous, and in which the noble pride of the author, who felt a 
consciousnesss of his worth and of his superiority over his jeal- 
ous rivals, is made apparent. Mairet, among other essays ad- 
dressed to or at Corneille, published one under the title of Epi- 
tre familiére, in which he compares the productions of Cor- 
neille with his own, and modestly gives the preference to the 
latter. 

Meanwhile, the friends of Corneille engaged in a defence 
of the tragedy so vehemently attacked, which produced a war 
of pamphlets the most violent that had yet been seen. Con- 
vinced of the little value of the Cid, and confident that his 
opinion was shared by all the members of the French Aca- 
demy,—which, having been established but a few years be- 
fore by Richelieu, might easily be supposed willing to join in a 
general censure of a work, against which the cardinal protec- 
tor had excited all his hirelings, —Scudéri petitioned that literary 
body to decide on the value of his criticisms, and the merits of 
the play. This request, the most agreeable to the cardinal that 
could have been made, since he did not doubt that the decision 
would be favourable to his views, was, after some objections on 
the part of several members, complied with ; and Corneille’s ac- 
quiescence, (without which the petition could not have been acted 
upon,) having been, as it were, extorted from him, the Academy 
appointed MM. Bourzeys, Chapelain, and Desmarets, members 
of a commission to judge the body of the work. It was decided, 
at the same time, that the s¢y/e of the play should be examined 
by the whole company. Five months were consumed in deli- 
berating upon the subject ; but at last, in December,. 1637, after 
several drafts of reports had been submitted to the sanction of 
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the cardinal, the Sentiments of the Academy were sent to 
press.— 

** Les Sentimens de I’ Acudémie,”? M. Taschereau says, ‘‘ se distinguent comme 
Va trés bien fait remarquer La Harpe, plutét par le ton d’ impartialité et de 
modération qui y régne que par la justesse et le bon gotit de la critique. La 
condamnation du sujet comme n’é/lant pas bon n’est pas un des plus étranges 
dispositifs de V’arrét ; mais la condamnation du denouement qui n’est motivée 
que par de fausses interprétations, prouve aussi clairement la confusion d’idées 
des juges. Au surplus, leurs éloges ne portent quelquefois pas moins a faux 
que leurs censures. Un des vers qu’ils défendent le plus chaleureusement con- 
tre les attaques de Scudéry et qu’ils admirent le plus, est celui de Chiméne :-— 

‘Ma plus douce espérance est de perdre l’espoir.’ 

Mais, dit La Harpe, rien ne fait plus d’honneur a l’Académie et ne rachéte 
mieux ses erreurs, alors trés-pardonnables, que la maniére dont elle exprime 
en finissant un travail dont elle ne s’était chargée qu’avec la plus grande repugs 
mance. ‘La véhémence des passions, la force et la délicatesse des pensées et 
cet agrément inexplicable qui se méle dans tous les défauts du Cid lui ont ac- 
quis un rang considérable entre les poémes Frangais de ce genre. Si son au- 
teur ne doit pas toute sa réputation a son mérite, il ne la doit pas toute a son 
bonheur ; et la nature lui a été assez liberale pour excuser la fortune, si elle lui 
a été prodigue.’ ” 


The first intention of Corneille had been, as we learn from a 
letter addressed by him, on the 23d December, 1637, to Bois- 
Robert, to prepare an answer to the Sentiments of the Academy, 
which were not as favourable to his piece as he could well have 
expected ; but he adds, ‘* now that you advise me not to answer, 
in consideration of the persons who have taken part in them, 
there needs no interpreter to comprehend, that I am a little more 
of the world than Heliodorus, who preferred his bishopric to 
his book, and I prefer the good graces of my master to all the 
reputations of the earth. I will therefore be silent.’’ This sud- 
den determination, taken by an individual who had hitherto 
given proofs of great independence of character, ceases to be 
incomprehensible, when we learn, from another passage of the 
same letter, that Bois-Robert had made him accept the liberali- 
ties of the cardinal. It is supposed, also, that about this time 
he once more joined the Society of the Five Authors. This 
opinion is founded on the circumstance that /’.Mveugle de 
Smyrne and La Grande Pastorale were performed subsequent- 
ly to the Cid. But, for the honour of Corneille, we prefer be- 
lieving, with M. Taschereau, that those pieces were written 
before, and had remained in the possession of Richelieu. 

In 1639, Corneille produced the tragedy of Horatius, which 
was performed with universal applause. No sooner was this 
piece published, than a report was circulated that there would 
soon appear some strictures, and that the Academy would soon 
be called upon to pass a judgment upon it. Aware of the 
fact, that the cardinal, and an unknown person of high rank, 
who had taken an active part against Le Cid, were the insti- 
gators in this new persecution, Corneille remarked, in a let- 
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ter to a friend, “ Horatius was condemned by the duumvirs, 
but acquitted by the people.”? These few words, which soon 
became public, and must be regarded as extremely appropriate 
to the occasion, were sufficient to prevent the publication of 
the threatened cavils. In the composition of Horatius, the au- 
thor, as some critics have very properly remarked, has been 
more indebted to his own genius, than in that of his other plays. 
Every thing in it is of his own creation, history having furnished 
only the subject on which he founded the plot. The whole 
piece abounds with beautiful traits, in which Corneille evinced 
his splendid power of delineating the stronger emotions of the 
mind—the most conflicting passions. We notice in this play 
a progression in the talent of the author. It is here we find 
the sublime answer of old Horatius, who, on the false report 
of the flight of his son, after the death of his brother, being 
asked what else he could do, exclaims,—*‘ Qu’il mourut.”’ 

The scene between Curiatus and Horatius, the description 
of the combat, imitated from Titus Livius, might be cited as 
additional specimens of the sublime. 

Our praise cannot extend, however, beyond the first three 
acts, which, taken apart from the remaining two, may, we be- 
lieve, be regarded, notwithstanding some defects of slight im- 
portance, as the most sublime production of Corneille ; and we 
willingly join La Harpe in the opinion, that the piece fails 
completely in this respect, that the plot terminates with the 
third act, while the two last are, as it were, an appendage, 
which, so far from serving an useful purpose, tends to weaken 
the effect of the preceding ones. 

In the course of the same year, Cinna succeeded to Horatius, 
and all the writers of the times agree in stating, that its beau- 
ties were fully appreciated from the commencement. Its success, 
therefore, was complete ; and, unlike what had occurred in re- 
lation to the two last pieces, ‘‘envy did not even dream of 
protesting against that success.’? Cinna is a much more regular 
play, in the sense understood by the classics, than its two mas- 
terly predecessors ; for in it there is no double action, no append- 
age, as in Horatius; and the author observed with scrupulous at- 
tention the three unities. The scenes are well linked together, 
and the action, and with it the interest, are kept up, without 
interruption, to the end of the piece. More than any other sub- 
ject, that of Cinna must, as Voltaire has aptly said in one of his 
commentaries, have pleased, “at a time when minds, excited by 
the factions which had agitated the reign of Louis XIII, or 
rather of Cardinal de Richelieu, were disposed to appreciate the 
sentiments that predominate in that piece. The first specta- 
tors were men who had fought at Marfex, and taken part in 
the wars of the Fronde. There is besides a continued air of 
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truth, a development of the constitution of the Roman empire, 
which could not help proving interesting to statesmen, and at 
that time every individual was desirous of being considered in 
that light.” 

By many, the tragedy of Cinna is regarded as the master- 
piece of Corneille, and it is not to be doubted that it contains 
beauties of a most elevated order ;—beauties which merit the 
epithet of sublime, lavished upon them by numerous commenta- 
tors and critics. Whatever opinion we may entertain relative 
to the plan of the work, or of the rules by which the author was 
guided in its composition, it does not appear to us the less cer- 
tain, that it would be difficult to discover, in the dramatic litera- 
ture of France, or of any country, ancient or modern, a play 
containing scenes more imposing, more magnificently grand, 
sentiments more profound, and a poetic language more energe- 
tic. We believe it impossible to hear or read without admiration 
and awe, the whole of the fifth act, in which Augustus extends 
a generous pardon to the conspirator ; and particularly his dis- 
course to him, conveyed in verses, which have been pronounc- 
ed ‘‘the sublime of grandeur of soul ;’”’ the eloquent discourse, 
in which Cinna describes the proscriptions of Octavius—the 
scene in which the emperor deliberates on the propriety of ab- 
dicating, with the very men who have resolved to murder him, 
and the opening scene between Emilia and her confidant. 

Among the defects of Cinna, which we are well aware are 
numerous, we shall mention the hypocritical part the hero is 
made to play, in warmly opposing the abdication of Augustus, 
with the sole view of not losing the chance of effecting his dia- 
bolical purpose,—a conduct totally incompatible with the noble- 
ness of character with which Corneille appears to have been de- 
sirous of endowing him. By this horrible conduct, the interest 
excited at the outset of the play in favour of Cinna and his con- 
spiracy, is immediately diminished, and turned in favour of the 
emperor. Nor does he regain it by repentance, for this comes 
too late ; and by so doing, even excites an unpleasant effect. 

The next tragedy which Corneille produced was Polyeucte. 
It was performed in 1640, with success; but when read by the 
author before the Cotérie of the Hotel de Rambouillet, ‘‘ sove- 
reign tribunal in those times in all matters of taste,’’ it met 
with a cold reception from some members, and total disappro- 
val from others. This unfavourable opinion is fully balanced 
by that of Boileau, who considered Polyeucte as the master- 
piece of Corneille. So far, indeed, as the powerful expression 
of the more tender feelings, and particularly those of religious 
enthusiasm, are concerned, we may doubtless be justified in 
adopting that sentiment. Gratifying as it might be to us and to 
our readers, to offer here a short analysis of, and extracts from, 
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Polyeucte, and the subsequent plays of Corneille, we are admo- 
nished, by the extent of this article, to abstain from doing so, 
and will terminate this part of our task, by merely indicating 
the titles of the tragedies of our author that appeared after Po- 
lyeucte. We do this the more willingly, as with but few ex- 
ceptions they fall short, in point of merit, of those that pre- 
ceded. The Death of Pompey appeared in 1642, and was 
received with comparative coldness. Rodogune, (1644,) the 
favourite of the author, followed soon after, and was in its turn 
succeeded by Théodore, (1645,) which failed completely ; next 
by Heraclius, 4ndromede, a musical piece, which gave the idea 
of the opera; Don Sancho of Aragon, (1650,) an heroic co- 
medy, which the author composed, non tam meliora quam no- 
va, and to gratify the public taste. To these again succeeded 
Nicomede, Pertharite, (1653,)—C2dipus, (1659,)—the Golden 
Fleece, (1661,) composed on the occasion of the marriage of 
Louis XIV.—Sertorius, (1663)—Sophonisbe, (1663,)-——Othon, 
(1664,)—.2gesilas, (1666,) a short time after the début of Ra- 
cine,—2ttila, (1667,)—Tite et Berenice, (1668,)—Surena, 
(1674. ) 

About the year 1645, Corneille undertook, at the express in- 
vitation of the king, communicated to him in an autograph letter 
of his majesty, the composition of a poetic eulogium of the pre- 
ceding monarch. In January, 1647, he was admitted, not with- 
out great opposition, and a promise on his part of transferring 
his residence from Rouen to Paris, a member of the French 
Academy. The failure of Pertharite disgusted him for a time 
with the profession of a dramatie writer, and led him to apply his 
poetical powers in a different way. He now completed a work, 
which has ever since enjoyed a great reputation. We allude to a 
translation of the Imitation of Christ, the first chapter of which 
had already appeared in 1651. It was not until 1658, that, se- 
duced by the offers of Fouquet, he consented to break the 
determination he had taken of no longer writing for the stage, 
and selected, among three subjects presented to him by the su- 
perintendent of the finances, that of Gidipus, on which, as we 
have already said, he founded a tragedy that appeared in 1659. 

About the year 1663, Corneille first received pecuniary gratifi- 
cations from the government. His name was included in a list of 
literary men, to whom the king awarded pensions ; and he re- 
ceived, annually, the sum of 2000 francs ;—a sum which will ap- 
pear to every one extraordinarily small, when it is known, at the 
same time, that Douvrier, De Bourzeys, and Chapelain, received 
each 3000, Godfroy, 3500, and Mezeray, 4000 francs ! 

We shall say nothing of Corneille’s minor poetic works, con- 
sisting of a Defence of Fable in Poetry; Verses on the Fountain 
of the Palace of the Four Nations, (now the Palace of the In- 
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stitute) ; on the Canal of Languedoc ; on the Victories of the 
King, imitated from a Latin poem by his friend La Rue, &c. 
All these compositions have had too slender a share in establish- 
ing the renown of their author, to merit a more particular notice 
in this place. 

From the time of the appearance of Surena, the mind of Cor- 
neille gradually lost its original vigour, until at last he fell into | 
a state approaching to idiocy, and died tranquilly in the arms of 
his friend, in the night of the 30th September, 1684. His re- 
mains were interred in the Church of St. Rock, where no monu- 
ment attested that event until a few years ago, when the Duke 
of Orleans caused one to be raised at hisown expense. La Bruy- 
ére gives the following picture of Corneille. 

‘Simple, timide, d’une ennuyeuse conversation, il prend ut 
mot pour un autre, et il ne juge de Ja bonté de sa piéce que 
par l’argent qui lui revient ; il ne sait pas la réciter, ni lire son 
écriture. Laissez-le s’élever par la composition, il n’est pas au 
dessous d’Auguste, de Pompé, de Nicomede, D’Héraclius ; il 
est roi et un grand roi, il est politique, il est philosophe ; il entre- 
prend de faire parler des héros, de les faire agir ; il peint les 
Romains ; il sont plus grands et plus romains dans les vers que 
dans leur histoire.”? We learn from Menagiania, that ‘*Sa pro- 
nonciation n’était pas tout-d-fait nette ; il lisait ses vers avec 
force mais sans art ;” ‘‘aussi un jour,’? M. Taschereau adds, 
‘¢qu’il reprochait 4 Bois-Robert d’avoir mal parlé d’une de ses 
piecés 4 la représentation, comment, lui répondit celui-ci, pour- 
rais-je avoir mal parlé de vos vers au théatre, les ayant trouvés 
admirable alors méme que vous les barbouillez a la lecture.” 

The seat of Corneille at the academy was filled by his brother, 
Thomas Corneille ; and Racine, as director, was charged with 
the answer. The eulogium of the great tragic writer, which the 
latter delivered on that occasion, was worthy of both. 

Corneille has often been compared with Racine and Voltaire, 
as well as with some tragic writers of other countries, and we 
cannot but regret that M. Taschereau has not imitated the ex- 
ample of some of his predecessors, and enlarged on that subject. 
By this, such of his readers as do not enjoy sufficient leisure for pe- 
rusing the writings of the three great French tragic authors we 
have named, would have been able to form an idea of their respect- 
ive merits, or more properly of their peculiar kind of talent. How- 
ever tempted to endeavour to fill up, in this place, this deficiency, 
we shall be obliged to limit ourselves to a very few remarks on 
the two first, Corneille and Racine. 

Those who have undertaken to draw the parallel between Cor- 
neille and Racine, and to decide on their respective merits, have 
usually committed the capital error of not taking into considera- 
tion the difference of the periods at which they wrote. There 
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are not wanting some, for example, who, preferring the tragedies 
of the one to those of the other, pronounce him, in all respects, 
superior to his rival, without recollecting, that at the moment 
Corneille wrote his best pieces, the manners, taste, and know- 
ledge of the public, were not as polished and advanced as they 
were thirty years after, when Racine appeared, and therefore, 
that with equal genius and talent, it can hardly be expected they 
could have produced plays in every respect of equal merit, and 
alike agreeable to the taste of the present day. In France, the 
opinion has long been decidedly in favour of Racine, and we 
must confess, that so far as his mere performances are concerned, 
if compared with Corneille, without any reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were composed, we are prepared 
to join in that sentiment. But, if we judge these distinguish- 
ed writers on a broader principle—if we take into consideration 
the difference of the time at which they appeared, we feel 
tempted to award the higher credit to Corneille. 

When he commenced his dramatic career, he was totally de- 
prived, in his country, of models likely to lead him to excel- 
lence, and he had to contend against the prejudices and the false 
taste of the public. He rose, notwithstanding, and through his 
own efforts alone, to the highest pitch of renown,—placed him- 
self at a prodigious and unexampled elevation above all his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries ; in a word, he became, as it were, 
the creator of the French drama. The circumstances under which 
Racine appeared, were different; for public taste had much im- 
proved, and Corneille had already composed his best pieces. He 
profited, therefore, by the light shed by the latter, who, what- 
ever may be the degree of credit awarded to Racine for the per- 
fection of his compositions, is entitled to that of originality. It 
is no easy matter, however, to establish with precision the claims 
of either to superiority, and this difficulty is somewhat increased 
by the circumstance that they wrote on different subjects, and 
delineated passions of an opposite nature, and, consequently, 
ought not in justice to be compared with each other, as they might 
be supposed equally good in their respective lines, and equally 
agreeable to their readers, according as these may prefer the one 
or the other of these lines of composition. To the circumstance 
we have mentioned,—a good model before his eyes, and a more 
refined taste among the public; Racine was, we believe, princi- 
pally, though not entirely, indebted for one advantage over Cor- 
neille, which even the greatest admirers of the latter have been 
forced to admit,—that of constructing his pieces on a more re- 
gular plan. Corneille committed, indeed, in this respect, many 
great faults, which in some measure justify the remark of a critic, 
that, with the exception of a very few pieces, his dramatic works 
present only detached scenes or parts of great beauty, and not 
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that complete and finished tout ensemble which may be found in 
the greater number of those of Racine. As a proof that this 
circumstance depends in part on the more enlightened state of 
the public mind, and greater experience of dramatic writers, we 
may cite the fact, that some of the latter pieces of Corneille are 
superior, in respect to regularity, to some of his earlier produc- 
tions, and only failed in consequence of being worked with less 
vigour of talent. In consequence of this superiority of plan in 
Racine’s tragedies, we find them to contain a smaller number of 
inconsistencies than those of his rival. 

We are of opinion that critics surpass the limits of their mis- 
sion, whenever, in weighing the merits of a dramatic author, 
they pronounce him inferior to others, because he has not deline- 
ated certain passions, which the latter have selected for the theme 
of their compositions. Credit, we think, should invariably be 
awarded to an individual for what he has effected, provided, 
however, he has succeeded; and in no case should he be censur- 
ed for not doing what we wish he had, or think he should, have 
attempted, as this omission may have resulted from the original 
plan of his work. As well might we censure Bacon for not de- 
voting his time to the composition of dramatic pieces, or Shak- 
speare to that of some treatise on the surgical science. It is on 
this principle we have admired the impartial judgment of the 
British reviewer of Moliére, who attributes the want of the sub- 
lime, the pathetic, and the imaginative, in poetry, in the pieces 
of that first of comic writers, to his not finding it expedient or 
proper to exercise his powers on those subjects; and not to his 
total want of them, as some critics, even of our own country, 
have unceremoniously decided. 

While maintaining, however, the impropriety of comparing 
the merits of two writers, without a due regard to the state of 
literature and public taste at the time they wrote, and giving 
the fullest credit to Corneille and Racine for what they have ef- 
fected; without the pretension of censuring either for not doing 
more than they have really done, we are forced to admit, that 
these two great dramatic writers present certain peculiarities of 
talent, depending not so much on the causes to which we have 
adverted, as on the peculiarity of their organization. La Harpe 
has justly remarked, for example, that elevation and force of 
sentiment appear to be a natural feature in the genius of Cor- 
neille. Every thing that can exalt the soul, the sentiment of 
honour, of patriotism; Roman greatness, religious enthusiasm, 
ambition, generosity, were powerfully felt and as powerfully 
delineated by that great man. Let the reader examine all his 
plays; study the characters of Don Diego, in the Cid; of the 
old and young Horatius, in the tragedy of that name; of Poly- 
eucte and Severus, in the play of Polyeucte ; of Cleopatra, in the 
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Death of Pompey ; of Augustus, in Cinna, &c., and he will, we 
doubt not, readily join us in the sentiment, that few tragic au- 
thors, of any age or country, have excelled or even equalled 
Corneille in delineating those passions. As regards the tenderer 
feelings of the human heart, however, a perusal of his plays will 
convince every one that he has not been so successful in por- 
traying them, and that in that respect he yields to the supremacy 
of Racine. Some of the scenes in the Cid, and in Polyeucte, and 
the declaration of love of Psyche, which our author wrote for 
Moliére, have been, it is true, cited by some, and by M. Tasche- 
reau among them, as evidences of Corneille’s powers in painting 
the tender passions. ‘The same critics confess, that in general 
his pieces are deficient in respect to those tender scenes whieh 
form so great an attraction in the works of Racine; but at the 
same time they maintain, that this omission was made inten- 
tionally, and depended on the peculiar views of Corneille, re- 
lative to the part which love should be made to play in tragic 
performances,—regarding it, as he did, as only fit to serve as an 
ornament, and not as the foundation of these. 

But it is sufficient to glance at the scenes to which we have 
alluded, to be convinced, that though in them love is deline- 
ated in a noble, touching, and delicate manner, yet it is very 
far from being that powerful and tragical passion, “ drawing af- 
ter itself crime and remorse,”’? which we find it to be in the dra- 
matic works of Racine and Voltaire. In Corneille it is never 
that tender and sublime, that ‘‘ concert de l’ame, de l’esprit, du 
cceur et des sens qui exalte jusqu’au délire toute les facultés hu- 
maines ;”’ but is generally cold, sometimes interested, and consists 
more in the display of sonorous sentences, often of unnatural sen- 
timents, and of chivalric gallantry and devotedness. This absence, 
in most of Corneille’s composition, of one of the greatest requi- 
sites to the full effects of tragedy, may in part have been volun- 
tary, and the result of the public taste and feelings of the times, 
‘by which love was made to consist principally in the quin- 
tessence of delicacy, gallantries of command, interminable scru- 
ples, and respectful compliments.’’ It may be, also, that Corneille 
afterwards neglected to call it to his aid, from an unwillingness 
to appear to follow the example set by Racine. But after mak- 
ing all the allowances possible in favour of Corneille, we cannot 
help thinking, that he acted as he has done because he did not 
feel love as we are sure Racine must have felt it. Indeed he has 
passed his own condemnation on the subject, for he somewhere 
says, in speaking of love, 

** Pour en bien discourir, il faut avoir bien fait : 
Un bon poéte ne vient que d’un amant parfait,” 
and in a note addressed to Pélisson, he confesses that he was 
** Bon galant au Theatre et fort mauyais en ville.” 
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In reading the dramatic works of Corneille, we are struck 
with the inequalities they present, in respect to style, senti- 
ment, and the minor details; for at one time he offers us beau- 
ties of the highest possible order, a sublimity of idea, cloth- 
ed in the richest and grandest versification, and calculated to 
strike us with astonishment ; while at others, we discover the 
most pitiful trivialities, commonplace and often unnatural senti- 
ments, expressed in the most puerile and unpoetical language ; 
some of those defects we have little doubt belong to the age, but 
others cannot be referred to this cause. In Racine, few blemishes 
of this kind can be pointed out by the most fastidious critic, and 
even those that do exist, are principally to be found in his early 
productions. It is in respect to style and versification chiefly, 
that his superiority over Corneille is indisputable. It is true, 
that the latter contributed much to improve the French language ; 
and that many of his defects of style, and occasional harshness 
of expression, are attributable to the imperfect state of the lan- 
guage at the time he commenced his career ; but Racine evident- 
ly effected more in that respect than he did,—almost from the 
outset attained a perfection of style hitherto unknown, and rich- 
ly deserves all the praise he has received for the noble elegance, 
the truly poetic expression and admirable mechanism of his 
verses. From his exquisite smoothness, however, as well as, we 
have no doubt, from a natural deficiency of vigour, he has not been 
able to paint the more violent emotions of the heart as happily 
as his rival. Corneille was particularly successful in portraying 
the manners and feelings of the nations he represented, and of 
the times at which they lived. In his plays, the Romans were 
Romans, the Spaniards retained all their national features. This 
is even true as regards the productions of his old age. In this 
we do not believe Racine has equalled him ; for, on an attentive 
analysis of his plays, the characters represented are all more or 
less fashioned on the manners of Ais times and of Ais country. 
Corneille has been accused of being often too rhetorical, and we 
are inclined to believe that the accusation is in some measure 
well founded. Nor can it be concealed, that he has indulged too 
much in political dialogues, which are not often very suitable in 
their effects on the stage ; yet it cannot be denied that he framed 
these with consummate skill, and evinced in them great know- 
ledge of the science of politics. We know of nothing of the kind 
in the French drama that can be compared to these dialogues, 
except the famous political scene in Racine’s Mithridates. 

Ramsay has said, ‘‘ there is the same difference between Cor- 
neille and Racine, as there is between un homme de génie and 
un homme d’esprit. Corneille has more fire than Racine, bolder 
strokes, and, in some things, is not unlike our Shakspeare.”’ 
However ready we may be to acquiesce in the latter opinion, 
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we believe that the one expressed in the first part of this ex- 
tract is rather exaggerated. Corneille possessed undoubtedly a 
more powerful genius than Racine; and the latter more esprit 
than his rival ; but at the same time, we hold it as an utter impos- 
sibility, that Racine could have effected all he has done with- 
out genius, and a good deal of genius too. All we can concede 
to Ramsay is, that the genius of Racine was of a different cast 
from that of Corneille. 

It is but too common for critics in this country, in imitation 
of their compeers in England and Germany, to censure, in terms 
often approaching to contempt, the tragic compositions of France, 
on no other principle than that they are framed on a plan differ- 
ent from the one adopted by English and German authors. From 
this unqualified censure we do not hesitate to appeal. It evinces 
an illiberality, against which all Americans should carefully 
guard. Nothing, as has been justly said, can be more dissimilar 
than the laws which regulate the French and English stages. 
But we are yet to be shown on what grounds we should con- 
demn the French for having a taste different from our own in 
dramatic or on any other subjects. Taste is the effect often of ac- 
cidental circumstance, and is found to vary more or less materi- 
ally in all nations. Every individual and every nation are at per- 
fect liberty to possess a taste different from that of their neigh- 
bours, and it is the height of folly in them to criticise each other 
on the subject of this difference. When the French arrogate to 
themselves the privilege of being the arbiters of taste, their pre- 
tensions are deservedly laughed at; and surely on the same prin- 
ciple they ought, in their turn, to be allowed to prefer their own 
to that of other nations, without incurring the strong reproaches 
of being unnatural, devoid of feeling, and many others of the 
same kind which have been heaped upon them. They ought in 
justice to be allowed to prefer the decorum of their stage, to re- 
strain the fancy of their authors by certain rules, without which 
that decorum cannot be obtained,—to separate the comie from 
the tragic; to paint, and often analyse the passions, and to de- 
scribe events, rather than to display them ; finally, to observe 
with as much severity as they may please, the three unities ; 
while on the other hand, the English may be allowed to mingle 
all sorts of styles, the tragic with the comic, the ludicrous with 
the horrible, ‘‘ ¢o seize by storm on the applause of the half- 
startled, half-affrighted audience, and present to the judg- 
ment a chaos of the wonderful mized with the grotesque ; in 
a word, to exhibit striking incidents and extraordinary cha- 
racters, placed in violent contrast, at the risk of shocking 
probability.”’ 

It is not our intention to inquire here, into the comparative 
merits and the causes of these two sets of dramatic rules, or of this 
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difference of taste. Our only aim in offering these few words on 
the subject, was to express our disapprobation of the practice of 
censuring the taste of other nations, on so narrow a principle 
as the one to which we have alluded, and to solicit more libe- 
rality, on the part of our own critics, for the dramatic taste 
of the French classic school, represented to us in the writings 
of Corneille and his successors. 

It is rather a matter of astonishment, that while the English, 
though retaining, and with reason, an unlimited admiration for 
Shakspeare, have in their late dramatic compositions made some 
concession to French taste, and to the proprieties of the unities, 
the French have, on the other hand, espoused the cause of per- 
fect independence of theatrical rules, and assumed Shakspeare 
as their model. Within a few years, indeed, Romantism has 
gained much ground in France, and enumerates at the present 
day, among its proselytes, some individuals of great natural ca- 
pacity and considerable literary acquirements. The reform com- 
menced by the composition of pieces divided into epochas, each 
of the acts representing a period of the action, independent as 
regards time and place of the others, but in itself within the uni- 
ties. Not long after, the fetters of the classical rules were thrown 
off more completely, and the reformers asserted their full inde- 
pendence on all restricting rules. The arguments alleged by 
the Romantics in favour of this change, and in opposition to the 
classical school, being precisely similar to those employed by 
the German and English critics, it will not be necessary to re- 
peat them. We shall merely remark on the subject, that within 
a few months, the Othello of Shakspeare has been performed, at 
first with doubtful, but subsequently with complete success, at 
Paris, not as disguised in the play of Ducis, but in an able and 
almost literal translation by M. Alfred de Vigny, a zealous and 
able disciple of the Romantic school. 





Art. III.—Teatro Comico Originale di Vittorio Alfieri da 
Asti.—Piacenza. Comic Dramas of Victor Alfieri. 


Comepy has been defined to be the portraiture of manners, 
and the representation of occurrences in real life, in a sphere 
to which the dignity of tragedy is not permitted to descend. 
So far as regards the comedy of the present day, such may 
be its nature; but it is demonstrable that such was not the 
end proposed in its origin, nor have we any reason to believe 
that the object and attributes of Grecian comedy were, in all 
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cases, uniform, or even similar. But whatever it may have been, 
so far from according with the definition proposed above, the an- 
cient comedy, after it had assumed a dramatic habit, and when 
the delineation of character, and a series of incidents, with a con- 
sequent catastrophe, had superseded the early Phallic hymns, will 
rather excite our wonder at its frequent violation of all that we 
know concerning the manners of the times, and the domestic cha- 
racter and policy of the Athenians. The total disregard of female 
influence, which formed so distinguishing a trait in the character 
of those republicans and of their government, and which must 
have had a sensible effect in forming the manners and principles 
of the citizens, is not observable in the Aristophanic comedy ; 
and we there behold the wives of the Athenian statesmen and 
dicasts in the enjoyment of all the immunities, and the exercise 
of all the rights, with which the refinement of modern times 
has invested the “softer sex,” in every region of the Christian 
world. On the other hand, the Heterz, whose influence extend- 
ed from the hall of the banquet to the &gora; whose authority 
was acknowledged alike by the sage and the soldier ; whose pre- 
sence was felt alike in every political struggle and in all the do- 
mestic arrangements ; to whom Socrates bowed in his wisdom, 
and the ‘‘stormer of cities’’ knelt in the midst of his conquests ; 
these are rarely to be found exhibited upon the stage, and their 
existence, which appears as a phenomenon in the history of man- 
ners, would have been unknown to our age, if there had re- 
mained to us no other record of the fact than the drama, which, 
by definition, ought to be—‘*‘ The abstract and brief chronicle of 
the times. ”’ 

A feature almost as striking in the character of this people, 
was the reverence with which they fulfilled all the outward ob- 
servances of the national superstition; yet in the ‘‘Birds,”’ the 
‘¢Clouds,”’ the ‘‘ Plutus,” &c., the gods are dragged from the 
mysterious solitude of their temples, and exhibited upon the 
stage for the amusement of a people who sentenced to banish- 
ment the virtuous Anaxagoras, because he would have taught 
them that the sun was not a deity, and who decreed the death 
of Socrates, because he preached to them a doctrine subversive 
of the superstition in which they delighted to indulge. 

The comic writer for the Athenian stage, had in view a nearer 
object ; the gratification, namely, of personal affections; and whe- 
ther he had an enemy to humble, an injury to revenge, 2 wrong 
to redress, or an abuse to correct, the character of his produc- 
tion was always modified by his own, by his prejudices, and by 
his hopes. But in a democracy so jealous of its authority, and 
so vigilant in the detection and punishment of wrong ; in which 
every citizen was an officer, and interested in preserving the 
dignity of office; in a society so careful of all the externals of 
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honour, so impatient of ridicule, and so keenly alive to its in- 
fliction ; the attainment of the object proposed by the dramatist 
could only be rendered compatible with his personal safety, by 
his departing as far as possible from the appearance of reality, 
except in the little point or spot on which he had fixed his aim, 
where he had collected his poison, or stored his antidote, and in 
which alone the sovereign people was to recognise itself upon 
the stage. This was the plan of Aristophanes, and accordingly, 
in outline, his comedies present an appearance than which nothing 
can be more monstrous and more gross, or farther removed from 
the semblance of any thing conceivable ; while ample room was 
afforded in the filling up, for those single strokes in which the 
hand of a master can present the character required to certain 
recognition. Thus were Lamachus, Cleon, and Alcibiades, the 
popular leaders of his day, held up to the resentment and ri- 
dicule of the populace. 

So much for the object and nature of comedy, as it flourished 
beneath the rule of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes ; and, 
if it be contended that it accorded more with the canon at a 
still earlier date, let it be examined, whether the manners of the 
middle orders of society were more correctly depicted in the 
obscenities of the worship of the Phallus, than those of the kings 
and demi-gods of still remoter ages, in the wild orgies of the 
Dionysian festivities. 

But, if the comedy of the Greeks was not calculated to con- 
vey a just notion of the manners and customs of its age, that of 
the Romans can much less claim to be so considered. The plays 
of Terence are confessed imitations of the Athenian ‘‘ new co- 
medy” of Menander ; and the imitation extends not merely to 
general plot and character, but even to the arrangement of the 
scenes, and the names of the persons represented. Now, as Me- 
nander was a Greek, who flourished centuries before the time 
of Terence, we can readily comprehend how little the Roman 
poet could have intended his dramas for a portraiture of Roman 
manners. 

We have prefaced the remarks which we propose to offer on 
Italian comedy, with these observations, because it has so long 
been the fashion of criticism, after constituting this fantastic 
rule, by comparison with it, to measure, weigh, reject, or receive, 
according as the objects under examination violate or conform 
to its arbitrary requisitions. 

The ancient comedy, then, as we have mentioned, was, at 
least during the first and second stages of its progress, the ex- 
pression of the general sentiment and feeling in matters of phi- 
losophy, of morals, and of public policy ; and, we know, that 
without reference to their literary merits, some of the finest 
productions of antiquity were condemned, because they did not 
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accord with the sentiments of the multitude, by whose decision 
they were to be consigned to oblivion, or preserved for poste- 
rity. Such was the fate of the “Clouds” on its first representa- 
tion, before the Athenians had learned to estimate at its due 
value the pernicious influence of the sophists. If this view of 
comedy be just, the national character must directly influence 
its organ, and the comic drama of every country will vary with 
the tone of its nationality. It is the distinction, therefore, of na- 
tional, and consequently of dramatic character, which deprives 
the English and French, the Spanish, German, and Italian co- 
medy, of those points of resemblance, without which it is im- 
ssible to institute a comparison. 

But the rise of a new science, the influence of which was des- 
tined to extend over every portion of the globe, and the effect of 
which is to induce an identity of national character, or rather the 
annihilation of such a distinction, occasioned by degrees a change 
in the affairs of literature, corresponding with that which it had 
previously wrought in part, and which it is still more extensively 
working in the civil constitution of society. This is the science of 
legislation, with its tributaries; and the equality which it incul- 
cates in the political relations of men, the singleness of object to 
which it directs their views, and the uniformity of the means by 
which it guides to the attainment, could not otherwise than impart 
a similar uniformity of tone and expression to society, wherever 
its influence has extended. Among the many conjectures and theo- 
ries which ingenuity has hazarded, as to the cause of the decline 
of comedy in latter times, we have never met with this; and this, 
observation and reflection have convinced us, is a prominent and 
principal one; retarded, perhaps, in its operation, by some of a 
counteracting, though temporary nature, and corroborated by 
others of a tendency like its own. The uniformity thus induc- 
ed by the concurrence of irresistible events, has been mistaken 
for intentional imitation ; but the reality is, that the ministering 
spirit of variety no longer exists ; and the genius of Shakspeare, 
unrestrained, if his admirers will so have it, by the trammels of 
learning, could not now call from the ‘‘ vasty deep,” and give 
his 

‘airy nothin 
A local habitation and a momo” 

Amid the disasters of the twelfth century, first rose, as a writ- 
ten tongue, a language, which having undergone in almost seven 
hundred years no important change, is still unmarked by that 
feebleness of premature decay which indicates and results from 
precocity, and which, born in the darkness of a barbarous age, 
retains no vestige of its heterogeneous origin. As the language 
of poetry, the Italian is of a later birth than the Spanish, the 
Lingua d’Oc, or the Romance Wallon, which like it arose on the 
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extinction of the corrupted Latin. The Provengal, confined to 
the narrow domain from which it received its name, and conse- 
quently beyond the reach of provincial corruption, in its de- 
velopment, fostered by the rulers of the land, attained, at a very 
early date, a perfection that seemed to promise an extent and a 
durability, to which no other language could at that period with 
reason aspire. Through the influence of its cultivators, and the 
authority of the princes of Provence, it soon became the social 
language of Europe ; and every poet who sought for reputation 
beyond the circumscribed limits of his native city, was compel- 
led to adopt the Provencal for the expression of the passion from 
which he derived his inspiration. From this it resulted, that the 
troubadours soon spread over all the countries of Europe ; and 
the language of Provence became the language of verse, even in 
lands in which it had no analogy with the vernacular. The Ger- 
man minnesingers, the Italian poets, and the French trouveurs, 
all sang occasionally their canzons and virolays in the beautiful 
Lingua d’Oc; and the Norman barons of England, with the lion- 
hearted monarch at their head, would indulge themselves, after 
the labours of the siege, or the carnage of the fight, in the gentle 
recreations of the science joyeuse. For this the Provencal ap- 
peared to enjoy an extraordinary adaptation, as none of the mo- 
difications of the Latin tongue that have survived it, are found 
to possess its softness along with its variety and flexibility. 
Such was the language, which, after an existence of little more 
than a century, fell, as it were, in a day, and at a blow, by the 
extermination of a race of men to whom it owed its creation, 
and who may be said to have washed out its characters with their 
blood, when in the unholy crusade against the Albigenses, the 
sanguinary fury of De Monfort was permitted to destroy the 
beautiful, muse-hallowed city of Toulouse. 

Very different was the rise, and happily very different the fate, 
of its sister language in Italy. Divided into as many independent 
governments as it had contained cities under the Roman domi- 
nion, and these cities employing a various idiom, formed by the 
combination of the Latin and the languages of their respective 
conquerors, the Italian peninsula was inhabited by arace of men, 
who, separated by certain territorial limits, and seldom enjoying 
a peaceful communication, soon found themselves more effectual. 
ly disunited by a difference of language and of interests that 
rendered familiar intercourse impossible. Hence it followed, 
that if at any time the dialect peculiar to one province should 
acquire a superior degree of elegance, that of every other must 
appear in the light of a patois. Accordingly, Dante, in his book, 
“*De Vulgari Eloquentia,”’ already made it a question which 
was the language to be used in writing Italian; and after decid- 
ing against all the dialects then in use, and condemning his pre- 
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cursors, Guittone d’Arezzo and Guido Guinicelli, for not having 
written in proper, or in courtly phrase, he declares moderately 
in favour of the Bolognese, with a modest intimation that he 
himself was master of the true and only Italian tongue. His 
preceptor, Brunetto Latini, at a still earlier period, composed his 
‘¢ Tesoro,”’ from which he vainly promised himself immortality, 
in French, and assigned as his reason the universal reception of 
that language. The Romance Wallon was gradually merging in 
the French; the Spanish, after the poems of the Cid, had pre- 
sented no claim to admiration; the Lingua d’Oc had just become 
extinct ; when the narrow territory of the Florentine republic, 
by the almost simultaneous appearance of four individuals, usurp- 
ed at once a pre-eminence, not only over the other districts of 
Italy, but at the same time over every country till then distin- 
guished by letters, sciences, or arts. The direct influence of 
these men on their own and succeeding ages was immense, nor 
has there been an epoch since in Italy, unmarked by the effects 
of their ascendency. Even the present age has been signalized 
by the productions of a writer, in whom the spirit of Dante pre- 
vailed with all the intensity that inspired the canticles of ‘‘ Para- 
dise”’ and ‘‘ Hell.’? With these writers the Italian language may 
be said to have reached its highest point of perfection ; nor has 
any thing been added since to its flexibility, its copiousness, and 
its grace. To their success the ‘‘ Lingua Toscana”’ is indebted 
for that supremacy which has rendered it the better name for 
the language of Italy. By the exertions, and still more by the 
example, of two of these, the study of classic literature was in- 
troduced into Italy, and the foundation laid for that system of 
education, which was destined, while spreading a benignant light 
on other nations, to repress for centuries, if not for ever, the 
boldness and originality of their own countrymen in every de- 
partment of letters. 

Petrarch, whose example was more pernicious, while his ex- 
ertions were neither more constant nor more successful than 
those of his indefatigable contemporary, in his Latin epistles, 
first taught that it is better to write gracefully than to think 
deeply, and that an easy style is an apology for weakness of ar- 
gument and vacuity of thought. The Italians find matter of tri- 
umph in the number of what they call the learned men who 
flourished after this era in Italy; men with whom the collating 
of manuscripts passed for a labour of intellect, and the collecting 
of glosses for an accumulation of wisdom. Poliziano was the 
earliest, who, indulging his taste for the literature of antiquity, 
retained his native vigour of mind, unimpaired by the contract- 
ing influence of his antiquarian researches. His ‘‘Orfeo,’’ the 
first drama of modern Europe, written in a modern tongue, not- 
withstanding the pretensions of the Spanish ‘‘Celestina,’’ evinces 
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a taste, and what is more singular, a daring originality, altogether 
inconsistent with his general pursuits. During the reign of this 
classic mania, the spirit of comedy revived in Italy, and the 
effect of the predominant character is but too observable on the 
comic stage, to the rearing of which Ariosto and Machiavelli 
did not disdain to contribute assistance. Italian comedy is of 
two kinds, which have not acommon origin; the one being imi- 
tated from the Greek, the other being of unmixed, and, as it 
were, indigenous growth. It is by not observing this distinction, 
that most writers have been led into error ; and in condemning 
the comparatively worthless branch, they have imagined a tri- 
umph over the comic stage of Italy. 

The earliest specimens of the drama in Italy, are known as 
the ** Fabule Atellanz,’’ from the Oscan city of Atella, whence 
the performers in these entertainments were brought to Rome. 
The sturdy citizens of that republic, notwithstanding the aver- 
sion with which they looked upon the professional histriones, 
were contented to concede many privileges to those who minis- 
tered to their amusement in the Atellane plays ; and, as among 
those privileges, the right of retaining the mask, which the pro- 
fessional histrio was compelled to remove whenever his perform- 
ance was not satisfactory to the audience, was secured, the Ro- 
man citizens, who were not therefore disfranchised, were fre- 
quently actors in these exhibitions. As the power of this peo- 
ple increased, and as they assumed a greater confidence in them- 
selves and in their language,* another species of theatrical en- 
tertainment began to supersede their earlier amusements, and 
the classical comedy arose in their stead, in imitation of the 
‘“*« New Comedy” of Athens. The mimes, which at first were 
but appendages of the regular comedy, in the form of intermedes, 
were soon detached from the parent, and formed a rival candi- 
date for popular favour. To these were added the pantomimes, 
which were represented entirely to the eye ; and, without the 
aid of words, it will be obvious that the gesticulation by which 
every thing was to be expressed, must have had a natural ten- 
dency to exaggeration. ‘To perform in either of these was irre- 
mediable disgrace. 

It js probable, that if the actors in the Atellane farces were en- 
dowed with certain privileges, in consequence of the purity of 
their performances, the actors in the mimes were considered infa- 
mous for the opposite reason, though at first they were not remark- 
able for that pruriency which subsequently made the words mz- 
ma and meretrix synonymous, when mimica was defined to be 
‘* factorum turpium cum lascivid simulatio.”” ‘The pantomime 


* The ‘ Fabulz Atellane” were recited for a long time in the Oscan tongue, 
even after it had ceased to be a living language. 
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formed for a limited period a more revolting exhibition, but its 
ascendency was of shorter duration, and Europe was freed at 
last from so shameful a spectacle. The mimes, on the other 
hand, were never totally suppressed ; and accordingly, as the 
taste for tragedy and comedy declined, the fervour for the 
mimes was redoubled. The successful usurpation of the Cesars, 
and the final establishment of the imperial authority, completed 
their triumph. The design of ancient comedy was certainly 
never restrained within the strict bounds of decorum ; but the 
conduct of the plot was not offensive, and the delicacy of Te- 
rence let down the curtain on those scenes which the eye of 
modesty ought not to witness. Such things, however, were not 
dissembled in the later mimes ; the action was not merely imi- 
tated for the gratification of imperial licentiousness ; and the 
emperor found willing slaves and parasites in the mimic perform- 
ers, even when, as Lampridius says, ea gue solent simulato 
fieri, effici ad verum jussit. To this depravity in the people, 
and to this disgraceful suppleness of the mimics and panto- 
mimics, must be attributed their surviving amid the general 
wreck of the drama. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, hardly a 
vestige of the stage remained ; and during the long period that 
elapsed, between the reign of that emperor and the time of Char- 
lemagne, no single author appeared to effect the most trifling 
reformation of the theatre, or retard for a moment the process 
of its demolition. Yet the mimes continued to entertain the 
Roman people of both empires, and when indeed the perform- 
ers in them had become unworthy of the regard of honest men, 
then they recovered from the infamy which had before attached 
to their profession, and the females of this class were chosen for 
the wives of the emperors. With difficulty, the fathers of the 
church, availing themselves of the influence with which public opi- 
nion began to invest them, succeeded in partly suppressing these 
representations ; and in so doing, they terminated the career of the 
Roman drama, which had commenced with the Atellane farces. 

The dawn of commerce, after a long and gloomy night of 
darkness and ignorance, preceded the dawn of political and in- 
tellectual liberty ; and the formation of new nations out of the 
ruins of the Roman empire, rekindled the light of civilization. 
With that, the dormant faculties of men began to revive, and the 
imitative propensities, to the innate principles of which has been 
referred the origin of the drama, were the earliest to manifest 
themselves. The clergy, still under the impression of those of 
their brotherhood who had formerly denounced every species 
of dramatic representation, attacked, and endeavoured to re- 
press, the rising, natural, and irrepressible taste ; but, finding it 
too strong and too general, they prudently turned it to account, 
and, by diverting the course of amusement from profane to sa- 
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ered subjects, they contrived to preserve their interest and bene- 
ficial influence with their flocks. Thus arose the Mysteries, 
which in all the southern countries of Europe, and in England 
and Germany, preceded the rise of the national drama. Of this 
kind were the Festa asinaria, &c., performed in the churches 
even after the decree of Innocent III., which prohibited the pro- 
faning of the temples with those extravagancies. The leisure of 
the monks began at last to be employed in compiling the lives 
of the saints, in a form somewhat dramatic ; and this was the 
second step of the drama towards a theatrical character. The 
year 1260 gave birth, however, to a man, who may be said in- 
deed to have fairly entered the temple of Melpomene, and of- 
fered a tribute and a sacrifice which the goddess could recognise 
according to the form of her accustomed worship. This man was 
the Paduan, Albertino Mussati. As in its first progress, so in 
this its second career, Italian comedy was at once divided into 
that which has since been called the ‘‘ erudite,’’ and that which 
has been exclusively the entertainment of the multitude. The 
erudite went on from this period, slowly advancing: the mys- 
teries and extravagancies being obliged to change their nature, 
in order to keep pace with the improvements of succeeding ge- 
nerations, attained their climax in the time of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, after which they fell into disrepute, till the decline of the 
regular drama. They then appeared again in the form of the 
**commedia dell’ arte,’’ supposed to contain the united proper- 
ties of the mimes and the Fabule Atellane. These mysteries, 
or sacred farces, were written, some in Latin, and some in the 
vulgar tongue ; and so long as the question of pre-eminence was 
yet undecided between them and the erudite comedy, the culti- 
vators of this species of poetry were among the most accredited 
scholars of Italy, for talent, learning, and taste. 

Before the year 1330, Mussati had written his tragedies of 
the Eccerinis and the 4chilleis, in imitation of Seneca. The 
attempt was not altogether unsuccessful, and his works are 
curious, as the earliest essays in dramatic composition after 
the return of civilization to Europe. One of them is printed 
in Muratori’s magnificent collection of the “ Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores.’’ Fifty years had elapsed, since Albertino had taken, 
with these plays, undisputed possession of the Latin scene ; when 
Petrarch, yet a youth, prepared to enter the lists against him, 
with his comedy of the Philologia. This comedy, the delicate 
taste of its author rejected, as soon as he arrived at an age to 
judge his own performances. The example of Petrarch was 
immediately followed by many less exalted aspirants, and the 
number of Latin comedies increased in rapid succession. But none 
of these have survived, except as curiosities of literature, and 
they are consequently unworthy of particular notice. The “Cepha- 
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las’? of Correggio, and the works of Notturno, may, perhaps, be 
excepted ; the first, as an embryo sketch of a species of com- 
position in which the Italians have since been eminently suc- 
cessful ; the second, as having furnished the earliest hint for the 
opera, resulting in the creation of a new department of drama- 

tic poetry, the alpha and omega of which was Metastasio. La- 

tin comedy continued to languish into life till the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, when it reached the greatest ma- 
turity, (for we will not say perfection, ) to which it ever attained. 
From this period we may date the establishment of that influ- 
ence to which we have already alluded, the success of Ver- 
gerio, and of the more celebrated Leon Battista Alberti, tend- 

ing greatly to increase it, and to confirm the habits of their con- | 
temporaries. The authority of Pomponius Letus, and of the | 
Cardinal Riario, continued to cherish the unnatural propensity | 
which the influence of the Petrarchists had begotten ; and the 
first triumph of their care, was the representation of the 2sina- 

ria of Plautus, performed on the Quirinal hill, before an im- 
mense concourse of persons, assembled to sanction, as it were, 

the sacrifice of their literary independence, at the shrine of af- 
fectation and pedantry. But an era was just about to dawn, 
which, for a century and a half, attracted to Italy the eyes of all 

the world. Within this period it was that she gave to poetry a 
Sannazaro, an Ariosto, and a Tasso; to history a Guicciardini 

and a Sarpi; to philosophy a Machiavelli ; to science a Galileo 

and a Torricelli ; to painting a Raphael ; and to painting, poe- 

try, sculpture, and architecture, a Michel Angelo. The history 

of letters, which is the history of intellect, cannot be under- 
stood, nor its progress appreciated, from a mere list of authors 

and of their works, with the dates of their appearance affixed : 

to comprehend properly both the one and the other; to esti- 
mate fairly the exertion of mind; it is necessary to take it in 
connexion with the situation of the times, and the posture of | 
affairs, in the midst of which such exertion may have been 
made. 

In England, the sturdy character of the people was impressed 
on all their amusements. The stage was there an entertainment 
for the populace, and divided their favour with the sterner de- 
lights of bull baiting and the bear garden. Unprotected by royal 
favour, and rarely sustained by individual patronage, the drama 
struggled for years, through a neglected infancy, to a proud and 
independent, but misshapen and rugged maturity. Such was the 
comedy (be it noted with reverence, ) of Shakspeare, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, of Shirley, and notwithstanding all that has been 
said of his correctness and classicality, of rare Ben Jonson. 
Like this it continued to be, till the foppery of a succeeding age 
converted it into a more polished but emasculated and less durable | 
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entertainment for wits and courtiers. But the state of society 
in Italy would not have suffered such a progression ; and unassist- 
ed by the protection, or rather by the direction of the aristocracy, 
Italian comedy could never have risen above the absurdity of 
the mysteries, or the rude exhibitions of the ‘‘ commedia a sog- 
getto.”” To the encouragement afforded to letters by men in 
authority, we are indebted for the improvement in moral feeling, 
and in intellectual character, which has happened in Italy in 
spite of political degradation and of the annihilation of her na- 
tional rights. Before the seventeenth century, in the midst of 
war and devastation, the arts and sciences, and most of all, the 
belles lettres had flourished in Italy ; during that century, 
though the arts still flourished, and though science continued its 
march, the belles lettres, and poetry in particular, had fallen to 
so low a condition, that to have flourished in 1600 is nowa 
disqualification and a disgrace. Many ingenious reasons have 
been assigned for this apparent phenomenon, but neither Tira- 
boschi, nor any other Italian writer, has dared to examine the 
question with a view to its elucidation ; and there is an evident 
want of good faith in their solutions. The spirit of freedom, and 
the pride ‘‘of Persia conquered,”’ produced the age of Auschy- 
lus, and the tragedy of the ‘‘ Perse ;’’ the excitement of the Pe- 
loponnesian war produced the age of Pericles; but what were 
the fruits of the rule of the thirty tyrants; what the intellectual 
glories that illustrated the victories of the Macedonian king! 
The first genuine Italian comedy is the ** Calandria’”’ of Car- 
dinal Bibbiena. An analysis of this play would shock the 
reader, who should remember that it was performed for the 
amusement of the holy fathers of the church, and the elite of the 
clergy, in the presence of the ladies of the court ; more especially 
as the marriage ceremony forms, in the Roman church, a sacra- 
ment; and as the violation of this ordinance constitutes the wit 
of the scene, if not tne subject of the piece. Apart from this 
defect, the ‘* Calandria”’ possesses excellencies of a superior or- 
der, presenting few indications of the infancy of the art. Indeed 
it would be preposterous to call that the production of the infancy 
of an art, which is but of five or ten years earlier date than an- 
other, the offspring of its maturity. In epic and in lyric poetry, 
the early writers are generally found to possess, in a great de- 
gree, the excellencies required in their departments; and it rarely 
happens that a subsequent age produces a rival for their honours, 
But in the drama, the first essays have always been rude, and 
our recollection of successive efforts to improve, and of the names 
of successive improvers, precedes, for a long series of compara- 
tively fruitless attempts, the perfect specimens which later dra- 
matists have left for our admiration. Thus Thespis and Susarion 
preceded Cherilus and Eupolis, who were succeeded by Auschy- 
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lus and Aristophanes. But the reverse of this applies to the 
comic drama of modern Italy, and for the obvious reason that 
the erudite comedy was not of true Italian birth, nor could it 
become the entertainment of the multitude, being the produce 
of a refined and imitative age, for the pleasure of a limited and 
exclusive order of men. Introduced, therefore, at a fortunate 
moment, it did not require successive efforts and progressive im- 
provement to produce a perfect copy. 

Bernardo Divizi, from the place of his birth surnamed Bib- 
biena, was born in the year 1476, and became, through the in- 
fluence of his brother, attached to the person of Giovanni de 
Medici, a short time before the elevation of that prince to the 
cardinalate. By Bibbiena’s contrivance, his patron, then only 
thirty-six years of age, was chosen in the stead of Julius IL., 
when the death of that pontiff left a vacancy to be supplied in 
the apostolic chair of St. Peter. An early act of the newly creat- 
ed pope, was the elevation of his faithful and favourite attendant 
to that rank from which he had just been promoted. But his 
sense of obligation did not rest satisfied with this one act of 
bounty, and Cardinal Bibbiena, by the generosity of his mas- 
ter, was frequently enabled to afford that aid to letters, to 
which his nature had previously inclined him, when a limited 
fortune would not permit him to gratify the feelings and the taste, 
which, in the midst of state affairs and ecclesiastical intrigues, 
were always paramount with this singularly inconsistent cha- 
racter. In the midst of these successes, and of the hopes 
which Bibbiena had reason to found on them, his expectations 
were suddenly blasted by the very means which he had provid- 
ed for their realization; as Leo could not forgive the ambition 
which had calculated on his death for the attainment of its views. 
Bibbiena died in 1520, of mortification of spirit, or, as some be- 
lieve, of poison; and the partisans of the reformation, in allud- 
ing to his death, were not sparing of insinuations against the 
honesty of the pope. Such was the author of the Calandria, and we 
have thought fit to dwell thus upon the incidents of his connex- 
ion with Leo, who, though not himself a comic author, can not 
but be looked upon as intimately connected with the history of 
comedy, in the character of the patron of its restorer to Europe. 

The reader should bear in mind that the Calandria was not in- 
tended as a representation of character or manners; belonging 
rather to that which has received the distinguishing appellation 
of the comedy of intrigue. It is as such that it received, and that 
it still enjoys, after a lapse of more than three centuries, the ap- 
probation of the polite in every nation of Europe. 

Lidio and Santilla, twin brother and sister, having escaped in 
early youth from the sack of Modon, their native city, Lidio ar- 
rives in Italy, where after many years he learns that his sister 
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is also living. At Florence, whither he had gone in search of 
her, he becomes enamoured of Fulvia, the wife of Calandro, into 
whose service he artfully contrives to introduce his valet, Fes- 
senio, for the purpose of carrying on the intrigue, which Fulvia, 
‘nothing loth,” had encouraged him to commence. _Lidio, for 
greater security, assuming the name and attire of his sister San- 
tilla. With this pretended Santilla, Calandro falls in love; and 
confiding to Fessenio his secret, the crafty valet perceives the 
advantage to which this may be turned for the interest of his 
master. It is agreed that Calandro shall be carried in a case or 
coffin, (the words being synonymous in Italian,) to the house of 
his mistress ; but a difficulty arises just as the matter is settled, 
which the imperturbability of Fessenio can hardly withstand. 
Having agreed to the mode of conveyance, Calandro observes, — 
** There is still one thing; one difficulty which you must remove. Must I 
sleep, or must I remain awake in the coffin ? 
essenio. Asleep or awake! What a question! Do you not know, that in 
= street we walk ; at the table we eat ; in bed we sleep ; and in the coffin we 
1¢° 

Calandro. ‘That I understand ; but how will I come to life again ? 

Fessenio. I need not inform you, Calandro, that the living are only distin- 
guished by motion from the dead. Now, therefore, by following my instruc- 
tions, you shall surely revive.” 

After a number of lively scenes and amusing incidents, pro- 
duced by the occasional appearance at one time of Lidio and of 
Santilla at another; an accidental meeting of the brother and 
sister at the house of Fulvia brings about a recognition, which, by 
explaining the former mistakes, produces the denouement. 

In all that relates to style, the composition of this play is un- 
exceptionable. The humour of the incidents, and the sprightli- 
ness of the dialogue, are sustained from first to last. Signorelli 
objects to a want of art in the arrangement, and an improbabi- 
lity in the details of the action, for which reason he assigns a vast 
superiority to the comedies of Ariosto. But if we cannot charge 
the poet of the Orlando with the defects objected to in the Calan- 
dria, we shall be able to show that he is wanting in at least as 
important particulars, which should have made the learned secre- 
tary more guarded in the expression of his preference. Yet we do 
not concur in the hastily formed opinion of 2ndres ; and though 
the faults which he indicates do certainly exist in the dramatic 
writings of Ariosto, they are neither so prominent nor so per- 
vading as to justify the critic’s indiscriminate censure. Between 
the Calandria, the Negromante, and the Suppositi, we should 
hesitate to judge ; but we should have no hesitation in denying 
to the best of these, the ra: k which some would claim for them, 
beside the Mandragola of Machiavelli. ‘The Calandria is writ- 
ten in prose, and on this account it has been obliged to sustain 
severe and repeated attacks ; yet, though many since that time 
have been written in verse, the greater number and the best of 
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Italian comedies are in prose. The satires of Ariosto, in their ve- 
nomless severity, their easy and careless complainings, bear the 
seal of his open, pliant, generous disposition ; but it is this dis- 
position, and the facility with which he indulged it, that blunt- 
ed the point of his comedy, and rendered it obnoxious to the cri- 
ticism of Andres. 

The singular aversion with which he beheld every plan to re- 
move him from the quiet of his home, even when the removal 
was accompanied by the most flattering prospects of permanent 
good; the facility, or rather the eagerness with which he sur- 
rendered the offices of trust or of honour in various instances 
confided to his charge; his refusal to attend his patron, the car- 
dinal Hippolito, by which he forfeited the affection of that pre- 
late ; were but the indulgence of that physical supineness, which 
sensibly affects the best of his compositions, but which must 
not, and, indeed, which can not, in Ariosto, be mistaken for in- 
ertness of mind. In this manner, we account for the want of 
continuity in the parts of his principal poem, so often alluded 
to, and so much the theme of censure to his enemies, and of apo- 
logy or eulogy to his admirers. The choice of the cardinal as 
a protector for a man of Ariosto’s temper, was inauspicious— 
and Hippolito may certainly be thought worthy of excuse, if 
he did not examine with an unprejudiced judgment the offer- 
ing of a dependant who exhibited so little sympathy with his 
feelings, and no interest in his pursuits, and whose works were 
probably the fruits of his indifference to the cares of his enter- 
tainer. Yet, when those sentiments of friendship had subsided, 
under the influence of which Ariosto and the cardinal Hippolito 
had entered into the relation of client and patron, the former 
was still permitted to enjoy the pension which the bounty of the 
latter had bestowed, though the services, in anticipation of which 
it had been conferred, were no longer to be performed. 

In his youth, Ariosto had written two comedies in prose. 
These, at the court of Alphonso of Este, he remodelled, writ- 
ing them in verse, in imitation of the Terentian drama, to which 
he was by disposition more strongly inclined than to the Plau- 
tian.* He was the author, besides, of two other comedies, com- 
posed also in the verse called by the Italians ‘‘ Sdrucciolo.”’ 
This measure consists of twelve syllables, of which the eleventh 
and twelfth are unaccented ; and if it prove disagreeable to the Ita- 
lian ear, accustomed to the unaccented eleventh in their heroic 
verse, the English reader may imagine the effect which it would 
produce upon his own. The too laudatory Ginguené expresses 
surprise at the neglect with which these works have been treat- 
ed by ages that have acknowledged the genius and comic inven- 


* Ginguené is of the contrary opinion ; it is difficult to imagine why. 
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tion of the author. ‘‘ They formed,” says he, “‘the delight of 
the century for which they were composed ; but it is now bare- 
ly remembered that Ariosto was the author of certain come- 
dies.”’* The same author, to whom it is impossible not to refer 
continually in treating of Italian literature, considers that the 
modern Italians have departed from the sustained urbanity of 
their ancient models, in the introduction, particularly, of a less 
restricted satire. In this, the historian can easily be borne out 
by numberless citations from the four comedies of Ariosto, and 
still more from a fifth, which he left unfinished at his death. 
But when he continues to liken the Italian theatre of the age of 
Leo, to the Athenian in the days of Pericles, it is impossible 
not to conclude, that he never made himself acquainted with the 
few remains of that singular branch of Grecian literature, (which 
it would be difficult to believe of Ginguené,) or that he carried 
to the perusal very little of that critical spirit with which he has 
investigated and analysed the literature of Italy. 

It has already been said, that we do not consider the design 
of Ariosto’s comedy as an improvement upon that of Bibbiena’s. 
The Calandria appeared during the pontificate of Leo X., but be- 
fore 1512, which is the date of the representation of the “ Cas- 
saria,”’ the earliest of Ariosto’s comedies. His ‘* Negromante”’ 
was performed the first time in 1528. In the revolution of so few 
years, much improvement could not have been made in the art, 
but we do not believe, that, taking the end which was proposed 
by the Italian comic writers, the art itself was susceptible of im- 
provement, except so far as the first essayist may have been less 
capable, by nature and education, than his successors. 

Of Ariosto’s plays, the ‘* Negromante”’ is that which we pre- 
fer. It is distinguished from the “ Cassaria,’”’ and the other co- 
medies of its author, as well as from the Calandria, by its moral 
scope and tendency. But it must not be understood from this, 
that its object was specially to convey a moral lesson, and much 
less, that the sentiments or the conduct of the plot were so de- 
signed ; yet it certainly resulted in a moral ; which can be said 
of none of the comic pieces that preceded it. The belief in ne- 
cromancy was prevalent in the time of Ariosto, and the tend- 
ency of this comedy was, undoubtedly, to bring that art and its 
professors into contempt. So far, and no farther, extends the 
morality of ‘‘Il1 Negromante.”’ There is one characteristic ex- 
cellence in all the comedies of this celebrated author, the evi- 
dent facility, namely, with which they are written, and a cer- 
tain coup de main style in which the characters are sketched. 


* There is an English translation of one of these, by an author of some re- 
pute in his day ;—‘* The Supposes,”’ a comedie written in the Italian tongue by 
Ariosto, Presented at Gray’s Inn in 1566. By Gcorge Gascoigne. 
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We say sketched, because, unless it be in the ‘‘ Negromante,”’ 
we do not meet with any thing finished in the way of character ; 
and it is the want of this, which gives them the tameness imput- 
ed to them by the Spanish critic, who could not, perhaps, dis- 
cover those graces of style, which a native Italian can almost ac- 
cept in lieu of surprising incident, and even of striking delinea- 
tion of character. It is this defect, too, it seems to us, which ren- 
ders them inferior to the Calandria ; as a comparative inferiority 
in the same particular, places that comedy, in its turn, below the 
Mandragola. | 

Those who have become acquainted with the name of the Flo- 
rentine secretary, from general report, will anticipate in a come- 
dy from his pen, a sombre picture of refined and fearless depra- 
vity ; those who know him from the story of his life, will won- 
der that such a production could flow from a mind harassed like 
his, by ceaseless cares, for himself, for his family, and for poste- 
rity. We ourselves confess, that in writing his name we can 
scarcely refrain from attempting his eulogium, but we think 
upon his epitaph and are silent. The sufferings and sorrows of 
Tasso have been hallowed by the genius of the tenderest and 
most enthusiastic of poets :—we mingle in the feelings, the im- 
patience, the indignation of the high spirit, whose loftiness has 
been destroyed by the cruelty of oppression and the ignominy 
of relentless slander ; but we feel that that spirit is broken, and 
we know that it is kindred in weakness to our own. The inju- 
ries of Dante, ennobled in our minds by his bolder temper, and 
more impetuous imagination, and presented, in characters inde- 
lible, to our recollection, in every line of his immortal *‘ Hell,’’ 
excite and elevate us; but we are made too sensible that he re- 
quires not our sympathy ; that he is raised above the level of our 
feelings by his inaccessible dignity, and fortified against the at- 
tacks which we should dread for his sake, by the invincible force 
of his pride. 

But it is not with Machiavelli as with these. Exalted like 
Dante above his contemporaries, and abandoned like Tasso to 
the persecution of fortune, he stands midway between the chil- 
ling awe which repels the sympathy we would offer to Dante, 
and the somewhat humbling compassion that weeps over the 
sorrows of T'asso. The history of human suffering and of hu- 
man endurance, presents to the imagination nothing more sub- 
lime than the retirement of Machiavelli, abandoned by the 
powerful, in poverty and disgrace, surviving the pain and the 
ignominy of the torture without bitterness, but not without in- 
tensity of feeling, retaining a gentle recollection of his wrongs, 
resigned, but not indifferent, and working for that posterity 
which he knew would not acknowledge his labours. Beethius, 
with his ‘‘ Consolations of Philosophy,” is little to the image of 
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Machiavelli, soliciting from a friend, yet faithful to his adversi- 
ty, an employment and a livelihood. The tone of patient resig- 
nation in which the petition is expressed ; the manly resolution 
with which he anticipates its inefficacy ; the dignity of conscious 
superiority with which he sets forth his claims; contain a precept 
and a moral beyond all that the sentences of philosophy could 
teach. Had he felt less, Machiavelli would have been less a man; 
for his were the wrongs that call on man to feel; oppression and 
contumely, suspicion, neglect, and the rack ; had he complained, 
he would have been less a sage; had he resisted, he would have 
been less a victim and a martyr. As he was, we behold him suf- 
ficiently allied to our nature to enlist our warmest sympathy, and 
just enough above it, to forbid the rude offer of its homage; we 
approach his privacy as a sanctuary, and lay down at its thresh- 
old the tribute of our affection; but we dare not intrude upon 
the solitude of his thoughts, to disturb the beauty, the harmony, 
the gentleness of his meditations. Such are the sentiments with 
which we read his private correspondence, after having beheld 
him in his more commanding appearance, as author of the 
‘¢ Prince,” the ‘‘ Discorsi,”’ ‘* The art of War,’’ and the ** His- 
tory of Florence.” The contradictions of human nature account 
for the existence of the ‘‘ Mandragola.’’ This, because it is the 
best, has been mistaken for the only comedy of the Italian thea- 
tre. Even those who know little of Italy, and nothing of her 
literature, can recognise an indefinite acquaintance with the name 
of the ‘‘ Mandragola,”” and by a mental reservation, exempt 
it from the general denunciations which they pour out against 
Italy, Italian superstition, Italian literature, and, in a word, Ita- 
lian degeneracy. There is no production of any age, which in 
sinning ‘‘ contra bonos mores,”’ requires the interposition of the 
shield, which a reference to the times and the manners of the 
times allowed us to interpose between an author so sinning and 
his condemnation. It was well observed by Ginguené in regard 
to this play, that nothing more perfectly illustrates the history 
of manners, than the performance of this piece before a promis- 
cuous audience of men, women, and children, in the days of 
Leo X., of which very play it is apprehended that the bare ana- 
lysis might now prove offensive to ears polite. 

Without wanting the principal characteristics of the comedy 
of intrigue, the ‘‘ Mandragola” may, in certain regards, be con- 
sidered the earliest specimen of the comedy called ‘‘of cha- 
racter,”’ and to the invention of which the French lay claim, on 
the strength of the productions of Moliere. We dare not ven- 
ture upon an abstract of this play, yet we feel that it is not pos- 
sible to impart an adequate idea of the excellence of the execution 
of this unfortunate design, without a full and perfect exposition of 
the plot. The protagonist is Messer Nicia,and the predominant 
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attribute of his character, is an unsuspecting fatuity. But this grand 
attribute is not forced upon the notice of the reader in any act of 
striking absurdity, nor by any expression of uncommon extrava- 
gance. Less still is it discoverable in any outward peculiarity, 
which it is easy for a writer of ordinary abilities to fix upon an 
individual, and hold him up to ridicule. It is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that Messer Nicia is found in various situations sufficiently 
ludicrous; but he is never thrust into them; he falls into them 
naturally, and, as it were, inevitably, by the force of circum- 
stance, and the unfortunate or malicious genius of his imbecility. 
Yet he may pass through an isolated scene without exciting any 
special wonder at his infirmity. But in connexion, with the 
whole, or rather with every part, or to speak more definitely 
still, with every word, this characteristic appears conspicuously, 
in his conduct, his language, and his constitution. It is this 
management of his subject that keeps it in nature; for, but as 
Machiavelli has contrived it, would it be possible that Messer 
Nicia himself should not suspect, at least so much of his defi- 
ciency as to secure himself from the jests, and from the difficul- 
ties to which it exposes him? If indeed he could have had be- 
fore his eyes the whole series of his conduct; if he could have 
had before his mind’s eye the words he had spoken and the things 
he had done, Messer Nicia was not such a fool but that he could 
have pronounced upon them a pretty accurate judgment. The 
doctor, (for such is his title, ) discusses points of learning with no 
inconsiderable fluency ; the by-ways of metaphysics are high- 
ways to him, and all the duties arising out of the domestic rela- 
tions, to him are the results of moral philosophy carefully deduc- 
ed and committed to practice. And how should one who knows 
and does all this, be led to suspect himself a fool! Yet such is 
Nicia, and withal the most harmless, though we cannot commend 
him for the most innocent of the genus. 

The author indulges, in this comedy, a deeper and bitterer 
satire than any of his contemporaries had ventured on, nor did 
his successors dare as much, with the exception of Arctino alone; 
and the satire of this latter, though still more violent, had no- 
thing of the philosophy of Machiavelli’s. It is said that all the 
principal characters of the ‘* Mandragola”’ had their counterparts 
in Florence, in the circle of Machiavelli’s acquaintance ; and it 
is added, that being present at the performance of this satire, 
which was levelled against their characters, they could not refuse 
to recompense the wit of the author with as hearty a laugh as 
that with which the sallies of humour were greeted by the part 
of the audience whose “ withers were unwrung.”’ Machiavelli 
appears to have felt that this was not the work which was ex- 
pected from the employment of his leisure, however excellent 
he might have known it to be, in its kind, and that a short apo- 
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logy might be serviceable in clearing the way for its reception. 
But the same leisure that. produced the “ Mandragola,” gave birth 
to the noblest production of the age, the ‘‘ Discorsi sopro Le 
deche di Tito Livio.’’ ‘‘The Mandragola,”’ says Voltaire, ‘* is 
worth all the comedies of Aristophanes.” This may be, or it 
may not; but it is equally true that his treatise of the ‘‘Prince’’ 
is worth all the comedies of Aristophanes, and the remark might 
just as well have been made of that dissertation as of the ‘¢ Man- 
dragola,”’ if it were intended to imply any similarity or affinity 
in the comedies of the Athenian and the Florentine. 

At the period at which the drama in Italy had made such ad- 
vancement towards its meridian, it was just beginning, in other 
countries, to appear above the buffooneries, of which a few re- 
main as striking illustrations of the rudeness of the times.* The 
Shaksperian drama had not yet risen, nor had Marlow appeared, 
to prepare the way for succeeding worthies of the Elizabethan 
age; and the brightest luminaries of the British stage, were the 
epigrammatist Heywood, and Bishop Bale. 

The plays which we have so far considered, may rank as the 
first and highest order of Italian comedy ; nor can the harmoni- 
ous verse and Tuscan purity of Bentivoglio, entitle him to a 
place which his admirers wouid assert for him beside the least 
of these. The second class is naturally more extensive, and if 
the dramas of which it is composed be less eminent for inven- 
tion, they are by no means inferior in entertainment. The Ital- 
ians have made various essays to refine their versification, but 
the result of every effort has tended to discourage the experi- 
ment, and leaves but little hope of improving upon the models 
of the four great masters of Italian poetry. Among the many 
innovations, and the numerous failures of this kind, there is none 
more remarkable than one by Alamanni, the celebrated author 
of one of the finest Georgics in the world. The importance 
which we attach, however, to this innovation, arises, not so much 
from the influence of its example, as from the authority of its 
inventor, and the celebrity of his name. His comedy of the 
Flora is admired in spite of its unfortunately constructed verse ; 
averse the least harmonious that ever was contrived by a musical 
ear, consisting of sixteen syllables, of which the reader in vain 
endeavours to catch and retain the inflections and cadences. 

The long line of dramatists who succeeded Bibbiena, Ariosto, 
and Machiavelli, have been consigned to oblivion, the good and 
the bad; and if, in Italy, they are still permitted to slumber in 
forgetfulness, we shall not be guilty of the preposterous attempt 


* So late as the reign of Louis XIV., Gassendi complains, that in parts of 
France, the very lowest species of dramatic exhibitions, even below the Myste- 
ries, and resembling the “ Festu Asinaria,” were allowed to form the chief amuse- 
ment of the enlightened people of that nation. 
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to vindicate their reputation or their worth. Even Piccolomini, 
the prince of writers, is remembered but by name, as his works 
form no part of an Italian’s miscellaneous library. But in the 
list of these writers, there is one whose name it has not been 
possible to forget; and the memory of Aretino has been handed 
from age to age, to unmingled execration, the infamy which 
attaches to his character having rescued his name from oblivion. 
It was natural that the jesuit Tiraboschi should feel unkindly to- 
wards the heretic Aretino; but it was not to be expected that 
the historian, so illustrious for his accuracy, for his zeal for truth, 
and for his impartiality, should so far forget those proud sources 
of his glory, as to descend to prevarication and falsehood, in 
order to blacken the memory of a wronged but still famous name. 
The principal defect which really detracted from the merit of 
this injured writer, was an overweening vanity; and the titles of 
the ‘‘Divine,”’ the “Scourge of Princes,’’ “Peter Aretino, by the 
grace of God a freeman, and born to speak the truth,’ bestow- 
ed upon himself in his writings, are evidence of this defect, 
which we shall neither palliate nor disguise. But if vanity be at 
all times a venial offence, how shall we blame it in him for 
whose favour the emulation of princes was excited, whose levee 
was more thronged than that of the most powerful monarch, and 
whose friendship was sought by the great in power, the power- 
ful in wealth, and the glorious in fame! In regard to that which 
has been called his mercenary disposition, there are, fortunately 
for his vindication, still existing, monuments of his self respect 
and sense of dignity, altogether irreconcilable with such a pro- 
pensity. His letter to Luigi Gonzaga, a prince of the royal house 
of Mantua, while it makes manifest this feeling of self respect, 
in the rejection of an unworthy and degrading tribute from that 
prince, evinces at the same time a disregard for money when 
weighed against his own esteem, and exonerates him from the 
charge alleged against him by Tiraboschi, of being, notwith- 
standing his appellation of the ‘* Scourge of Princes,” their mi- 
serable flatterer. We transcribe it, as a curious specimen of his 
style in addressing those in authority :— 

** The Magnifico M. Gritti has conveyed to me two stanzas of your compo- 
sition, and Scipio Costanzo has caused me to receive the sum of money which 
you directed him to place at my disposal. Now, inasmuch as the first requires 
my opinion in regard to their poetic merit, and as the second requires my ac- 
knowledgments for an act of courtesy, I must say, that if you knew as well how 
to be generous, as to indite verses, Alexander and Cesar might go hide their 
heads. Devote yourself, therefore, henceforward, to the making of rhymes ; 
as liberality is not your profession, and as it is evident that you have not the 
slightest predisposition thereunto.” 


But his affectionate attention to the wounded, defeated, and 
dying soldier, in whose patronage he had lived, amid the splen- 
dours of his prosperity, and whose adversity he did not desert ; 
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the courageous exposure of his person, to gain for his fallen pro- 
tector admittance to a place of safety, when the gates of Man- 
tua were closed against him by order of Frederick Gonzaga ; 
the impassioned eloquence, which affection made passionate, 
that prevailed upon the suspicious fears of that prince to receive 
the dangerous guest ; the menial offices performed at the dying 
bed of his failing friend, without the hope of even a menial’s 
recompense ; these are traits which should not be lost sight 
of, when he is accused of vices which the example of a profli- 
gate age, and the influence of a profligate court, made light in 
his eyes, and when an estimate of his character is held up for 
the sentence of posterity. The picture of Giovanni de Medici, 
by Julio Romano, is a lasting monument of Aretino’s gratitude. 

The most remembered of his works are his five comedies ; 
and with his letters, and his tragedy of ‘‘ Orazia,”’ they are the 
only portion of his voluminous writings that deserve remem- 
brance. The pervading defects of these plays, are a meagreness 
of plot, a barrenness of incident, and a total want of action. 
Yet, with these defects, they are the most entertaining dramas 
of the Italian stage. We would not compare them, as comedies, 
with the Mandragola, but we would compare them with that 
or with any other production of the human intellect, as mere 
effusions of wit. They are filled with allusions to the paintings 
of celebrated artists then alive ; and by their introduction, and 
by other similar means, the author has imparted to his scenes a 
spice of reality, which gives them a peculiar raciness and inter- 
est. The characters of his day are as familiar to this genera- 
tion as to their own, and we lend ourselves to the illusion which 
places us in familiar contact with Titian and with Michel An- 
gelo. The plays of Aretino are but so many scenes, in which 
it is impossible not to admire the sprightliness and caustic style, 
but which continually excite regret, that they are not united by 
some more palpable bond. The ‘¢ Cortigiana,”’ in which the dia- 
logue is most easy, most urbane, and, perhaps, most entertain- 
ing, is very little more than the visit of the Sanese M. Maco to 
Rome, for the purpose of gaining instruction in the ways of 
fashion and the courtier’s arts. This is the plot, the action, and 
almost the denouement; and this alone is sufficient to carry the 
reader through a comedy of more than two hundred pages oc- 
tavo. M. Maco, indeed, may compare with Messer Nicia, except 
that Nicia is more closely connected with the incidents of the 
drama. The style of Aretino is open to censure, but his ‘‘ Ora- 
zia’’ is written with a truly Roman dignity and chasteness, the 
character both of thought and expression being admirably sus- 
tained. This tragedy, but for the infamy which accompanies 
the mention of its author’s name, and which has prevented the 
world from knowing the merit of his works, would unquestion- 
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ably have ranked above the ‘‘ Torrismondo,’’ the ‘‘ Orbecche,”’ 
or any tragedy of the sixteenth century. 

No department of letters was more cultivated than comedy, 
during the sequel of this its brightest era, and the highest dig- 
nitaries of the church and of the state began to consider it a 
source of additional glory, to crown their honours with the ap- 
plause of the theatre. Lorenzino de’ Medici, at the very mo- 
ment in which he may have been planning the death of the ty- 
rant Alexander, was engaged in writing the ** Aridosio,”” which 
ranks among the best productions of its epoch. It has been else- 
where observed, that the most glorious period of this epoch was 
past, and that the decline of its brilliancy was visible, though 
faintly, in this latter portion. It had, however, one peculiarity, 
which renders it worthy of notice, and which, had it been ob- 
servable in the early writers of this golden age of Italian come- 
dy, would have placed them on an eminence from which they 
never could have been dislodged. This was a more decided 
originality of design, and a departure from the rules of their 
classic models ; but, unhappily, writers of taste did not begin 
to avail themselves of the prerogatives which taste and talent 
acquire, in throwing off the garb of imitation and the fetters of 
authority, till the unrestrained license of tasteless innovators 
had already begun to demand the repressing hand of a redoubled 
authority. Giambattista Gelli, in the prologue to his ‘*Sporta,’’ 
set forth, that the catastrophe should not be produced by the 
discovery and recognition of children, lost in their infancy, 
which do not occur in these modern times, but by the natural 
events of civil and domestic life.”? This was a great step, and 
first presented comedy to the Italians in a modern attire. The 
‘¢Straccioni”’ of Caro is an early specimen of the sentimental 
comedy, which had its origin, perhaps, in the *‘ Hecyra ;”’ and, 
as it did not carry its sentiment to the excess which has since 
disfigured English comedy, it may be looked upon as a not 
unworthy attempt to vary and improve the national drama. But 
the great innovation of this century was introduced by Raphael 
Borghini, in his ‘* Donna Costante,”’ the original of the tragi- 
comedy, a department of the drama than which no other has 
run a longer or more successful career. 

Thus we have seen, in Italy, the dawn of the comic drama, | 
the revival of the classical comedy, and the origin of the senti- 
mental ; and having accompanied its progress through its most 
auspicious era, we are now to contemplate it in the decline and 
fall, and second regeneration. ‘Towards the end of this century, 
numerous causes combined to pervert and destroy the taste which 
its commencement had created for the ordinary branches of tra- 
gedy and comedy. The advancement of the pastoral drama, 
and the still greater improvement and encouragement of the 
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musical taste, were the most efficient ; but it is to the abilities 
displayed by certain eminent individuals, in the personation of 
the parts of Formica, Pascariello, Pasquella, &c., prototypes 
of the dramatis persone of the ‘‘commedia dell’ arte,’’ that 
Signorelli refers the decline of the erudite comedy. Among the 
performers in these recitations, were Torricelli, Carlo Dati, and 
the admirable Salvator Rosa. We may form an estimate of the 
effect produced by these performances in Italy, by comparing it 
with the success which attended similar exhibitions in France, 
when the Italian Scaramuccia, a professional actor in these 
farces, passed over to that country to thin the theatres, and dis- 
credit the attractions of Moliere. Here, then, we behold the 
‘‘commedia dell’ arte” exalting itself, and beginning to excite 
the attention of the most respectable classes. Yet the erudite 
comedy did not perish at once; and if the example of Porta, 
one of its most successful supporters, had been emulated, it 
might have been sustained against the encroachments of the pas- 
toral drama, the opera, and the “commedia a soggetto.”’ But 
the necessity of present support, and the craving after contem- 
porary applause, presented a too cogent stimulus; and the pre- 
vailing taste for musical representations was met by the come- 
dians with a species of drama, which, as they could not call it 
comedy, and which, as it had not the Aristotelian requisites, 
they did not presume to denominate tragedy, was designated 
by them as Opere Regie, Opere Sceniche, and being derived 
from the Spanish productions, called de espada y capa, was 
nothing more than the serio-comic actions, which, possessing 
some merit at first, degenerated very soon into the melo-drame. 
In this state of the drama, the ‘‘ commedia a soggetto’’ resum- 
ed its ascendency in Italy, and particularly throughout the 
territory of the Venetian republic. But this kind of entertain- 
ment had been obliged to assimilate itself in some measure to 
the higher branch of comedy, and in this modified situation 
it appeared, on the decline of that higher branch. In its im- 
proved state, in which it has been likened to the Fabule Atella- 
nz, the plot, and the conduct of each scene, were furnished in the 
manager’s programma, and the ingenuity of the actor filled up 
the dialogue. The characters, Pantaloon, Brighella, and Harle- 
quin, were essential to these representations, and were gene- 
rally intended to illustrate some provincial peculiarity or vice. 
Thus, Pantaloon was a Venetian merchant of questionable ho- 
nesty ; Spaviento, a Thrasonic Neapolitan ; and Coviello, an 
Autolycus, his countryman. It is worthy of remark, that one 
of the most important personages in these exhibitions, Pulcinel- 
lo, originated in Acerra, a city near the site of the ancient Atel- 
la. So completely did these performances succeed, to the anni- 
hilation of the higher theatre, that in the whole of the seven- 
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teenth century, Michel Angelo, the nephew of the painter and 
poet of that name, is the only author whose dramatic works 
have lived till the present day. 

But the eighteenth century began, and the political degrada- 
tion of Italy was complete. The Medici, the Visconti, the Gon- 
zagas, were at least princes of Italian birth, and could allege in 
support of their authority, the gift of the Florentines, Milanese, 
and Mantuans, to their predecessors; and if the people of Italy 
had lost the substance of freedom, there was still sufficient to 
flatter the feelings of independence, and sustain, in some degree, 
its dignity. And after all, it is this dignity, this conscious self- 
reliance, that produces the benefits, and forms the worth of 
independence, more perhaps than the mere protection of person 
and the security of rights. 

But the princes to whom the sovereignty of the Italian cities 
was transferred by Austrian, French, and English influence, 
while they were unable to sympathize with the feeling and ha- 
bits of their Italian subjects, or to appreciate their character, pre- 
served not even this valuable and necessary appearance of inde- 
pendence, which had been cherished before in lieu of its sub- 
stantial enjoyment. In such a state of national humiliation, it is 
not wonderful that literature ceased almost to exist, and that the 
comic drama, which most requires license, became utterly ex- 
tinct. Partitioned Italy beginning at last to recover her national 
feelings, and her several principal cities assuming the form and 
appearance of domestic government, accommodated to the re- 
cent changes—the spirit of literature, and particularly of poetry, 
never utterly extinguished there, began to revive, but with an 
altered mien and character. In reading the later comedies, we 
are instantly and disagreeably impressed with the conviction that 
we are engaged with an ordinary mind, and we are astonished to 
find that the author is, perhaps, Gozzi, Signorelli, or Maffei. If 
writers such as these impart impressions so unfavourable in their 
dramatic essays, how little was to be hoped from Liveri, Ciril- 
lo, Federici, and Savioli? Men whose reputations have not out- 
lived their generation; or even from Chiari, Pepoli, Capacelli, 
Goldoni, and Girault. These are the writers of renown who 
have flourished during this second era of the drama in modern 
Italy—from 1704, in which year the first translations of Gigli 
from the French were given to the public, till the time when she 
received a new species of comedy from her great tragedian of Asti. 

That some of the authors enumerated in this list were emi- 
nent for talent, learning, and taste, it can not be necessary for 
us to allow; and that some of their comedies possessed a certain 
kind of merit we will not deny ; but when we hear Goldoni ex- 
tolled asa Moliere, and Girault as his worthy successor, we need 
no other evidence of the inferiority of this department of Italian 
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literature. Yet Goldoni has, among foreigners, a name on the same 
page with Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, 
Tasso, and Alfieri, the Coryphzeus, each, of a distinct department 
of poetry. The first merit of Goldoni, is not to be looked for in 
his comedies ; it consists in the improvement which he effected 
in the Italian stage, by forcing, as it were, upon the audience, 
an inferior genuine comedy for the “commedie dell’ arte,’’ which 
had acquired, and for some time retained the preference of the 
public, to the exclusion of every thing resembling classic re- 
presentations. His merit as an innovator cannot therefore be 
questioned, but his genius is still matter of debate, and is de- 
cried or extolled, according as the critic has an eye to the suc- 
eess of the innovation proposed by him and effected through 
his means, or to the skill exhibited in the construction of his 
dramas, the brilliancy, wit, and interest of his dialogue, or the 
elegance and purity of his style ; but in these, the plays of Gol- 
doni are singularly defective. 

We have seen an attempt, in a recent number of a well es- 
tablished periodical, to vindicate the reputation of this writer ; 
but we do not perceive that the contributor has advanced any 
thing in support of the bare assertion, that Goldoni found the Ita- 
lian theatre in possession of the /mprovisatori comedians, to 
wrest it from whom he wrote one hundred and fifty come- 
dies. In these, the great defect is not a want of incident, but a 
want of importance in the incident. It seems as if Goldoni ex- 
pected us to be moved by every exit and entrance, for with the 
exception of these, there is seldom any thing to vary the un- 
broken monotony of the most commonplace dialogue. We could 
forgive him that his lovers continually forget how proverbially 
dull a lover’s conversation is to one who is not a party concern- 
ed, though his lovers, male and female, are the dullest of the 
species ; that no spark of humour enlivens the sameness of his 
wire drawn acts; nay, we would almost forgive him the want 
of individuality in his characters, because, such, it is said, he 
found the originals from which he drew, and because such they 
may be recognised in his native city at the present day ; but 
we cannot forgive him the want of design and action in sixty, 
seventy, and sometimes eighty pages of dialogue, so unadorned 
by grace of style or purity of language. It would be next to 
impossible that the writer of one hundred and fifty comedies, 
engaged the greater part of his life about and for a theatre, 
should not produce a single piece possessing interest and inci- 
dent enough to engage the reader to continue to the end ; and 
even Goldoni has not performed this next to impossibility. His 
‘¢ Raggiratore”’ contains three at least of the essentials of come- 
dy, incident, amusing dialogue, and character. That the author 
of this piece, in such a number of comedies, should have writ- 
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ten nothing to be compared with it ; that he should have writ- 
ten the three parts of ‘‘ Pamela,”’ the ‘* Avventuriere Onorato,”’ 
and the *‘ Burbero Benifico,’’ is only less wonderful than that 
the last of these should be mistaken for a masterpiece. 

The court of Parma instituted an academy, with prizes to pro- 
mote the increase and improvement of the comic stage. Of these 
prizes, the first was awarded to Albergati, the second to one 
Francesco Marruchi, and the third and last to Signorelli. But, 
as should have been expected, the efforts of the court were una- 
vailing, and comedy gave no signs of resuscitation under the 
various efforts which were made to breathe into her again the 
breath of life. The posthumous poems of Alfieri, in this almost 
hopeless state of her comedy, presented Italy with a new species 
of drama, which no country of modern Europe had yet produc- 
ed, in imitation of the comedy of Aristophanes. Sismondi pro- 
nounces these compositions to belong to satire rather than to the 
drama, or that if they belong to the drama, they are yet not co- 
medies ; but before pronouncing his decision so dogmatically, the 
learned historian should have called to mind and examined the 
nature of the performances on which the name of comedy was 
first bestowed. He would then, perhaps, have declared that the 
productions of Alfieri are unlike the productions of this age, to 
which that name is given; but he would not have asserted that 
the only exact imitation of the Aristophanic comedy, which, 
since the prohibition of the ‘‘Old Comedy” of Athens, the 
world has ever seen, are not entitled to the name bestowed by 
the inventors on a kind of production from which they are ab- 
solutely copied. We have thought proper to vindicate the rights 
and claim of these works to all the benefit they can derive from 
the title of ‘* Comedy,” because, even though *‘a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,”’ yet so long as the world 
will judge of things according to their names, it is fit that such 
things be known according to their own and proper appellatives. 
The reader is no doubt familiar with the plan of the theatre of 
Aristophanes ; we will introduce him to that of Alfieri, with an 
analysis of the Finestrina and the T'roppi, from which he will 
perceive the difference between our author as an imitator of the 
old Athenian, and Foote, with the hundred others, heedlessly 
denominated modern Aristophanes. 

Alexander of Macedon, Aristotle, Clytus, Hephestion, Anti- 
pater, Statira and Roxana, with Demosthenes and A%schines, 
chiefs of an Athenian legation, attended by their factions, are 
the principal persons of the drama, to which are to be added 
Calano, an Indian philosopher, Contenzinacche, grand-master of 
the ceremonies, and the Persian and Macedonian attendants on 
the court. The Athenians are represented as slovenly, arrogant, 
and poor, and great contemners of the Persian luxury. To this, 
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however, they manifest no invincible antipathy when seated at 
the well crowned board of their royal entertainer; from which 
said board they are grievously suspected of purloining two silver 
goblets, the property of their host. Aschines, whom the par- 
tisans of Demosthenes accuse of becoming too suddenly Persian, 
endeavours to prevail upon the suite to lay aside their democratic 
rags, and to divest themselves, if possible, of the garlicky odour 
which testifies their republicanism, and the simple frugality of 
their diet. Demosthenes, with equal eloquence, intreats the re- 
publican underlings of the delegation to relax a little in their aus- 
terity, and submit to the mere ceremony of prostration required 
by the sovereigns of the east. To induce them the more readily 
to this, it is agreed, that in giving audience, the king shall place 
upon his helmet an image of Pallas, the tutelar deity of their 
native Athens. Demosthenes himself had manifested an indig- 
nation truly Athenian at the proposition; and it had required 
the persuasive argument of twenty doric talents, to convince him 
of the propriety of “doing, as the Romans do, at Rome.”’ 
The following is the scene of audience. — 


A curtain rises, and discovers Alexander on the throne. The Greeks prostrate 
themselves, and on their rising,— 


Dem. Minerva, Goddess, glorious, we invoke, 
Prostrate before thee, for the unconquered king— 
Hephzs. How now, so soon put out ? 
Antip. He’s terrified, 
Poor fellow, at the silence and the crowd! 
Hephxs. Perhaps! By Juno I began to fear, 
He’d found the joke out. 
Antip. Found the joke ! what joke ? 
Hephzxs. You have not heard! Just look upon the king, 
And where Minerva should have been, behold 
A most enormous owl ! 
Antip. I see it now ; 
Its excellent! It spreads its wings, and turns 
Its tail to the Athenians! Excellent ! 
Dem. Monarch of Asia; honour of our name, 
So thou disdain it not, our Athens sends, 
Greeting, to thee, with homage ; if thou wilt, 
Obsequious friendship ! Marathon has told, 
Platza, Salamis, unto the world, 
Enough of Grecian prowess. Such, indeed, 
It doth appear that to these victories, 
The power avails not, or of human strength, 
Or mind, to add new glories! Alexander 
Appears ! and Granicus and Issus, give 
The world to Greece ; and Greece to Alexander. 
Statira. What eloquence ; what a delivery ! 
Roxana. What quackery, what sneaking insolence ! 
Antip. Silence, the king will answer his address ! 
Alexan. Athens, loquacious, excellent, and free, 
By thee her mightiest orator propounds 
So modestly her wish, thou mays’t pronounce 
Her will, with which our own shall correspond. 


Hephzxs. How pithy, dignified, and short, withal! 
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Clytus. How puffed and proud! 
i How capital a farce ! 
He . JEschines speaks ! 





Eschi, The second minister 5 
Of this legation, little shall I add 
To the already spoken; quite enough . 
For me to open, for my silent friends, here, 
My lips, before a presence so august ; ie 
And offer, for anticipated good, ) 
Our praise and thanks. [lustrious potentate, 
Profound, eternal, true, her gratitude 
For her preserved and spotless liberty, ‘ 
Shall Athens prove, the ne’er to be subdued ! 

Roxana. The ne’er to be subdued ! \ 

Hephzs. A pack of stuff! 

Antip. Impostors! 

Hephes. Athens, always to the worst 
A slave, 

Aniip. And tyrant of the virtuous few. 

Aristotle. How lofty are their sentiments ! 

Clytus. And what 


Avails it, pray? Who understands it here ? 

Antip. Demosthenes, again ! 

Demos. Wisely oh king, 

My brother orator hath said, through thee 
Unhurt the Athenian liberty shall flourish 
As now, for ever. Wherefore be it known 
That in full concourse of her tribes, she hath 
Unanimously chosen thee, her first, 
Perpetual archon ! 

Alexan. Very well! and now 
Let the grand master of the ceremonies 
Proclaim that Athens has appointed me 
A citizen and archon! 

Upon the annunciation of this, by Contenzinacche, in the Persian tongue, 
the Macedonians laugh ; Clytus exits indignantly, and the Athenian ora- 
tors, with the exception of Pechines, terrified at the outery and uproar 
among the Babylonians, make their escape in various directions. Order 
being at last with difficulty restored, the dialogue continues. 

Alexan. *Tis in vain, 

We shall not lay the tempest this has brewed 
To-day ; do thou, Antipater, endeavour 
To gather up the scattered embassy. 

JEschi. You find me at my post ! 

Alexan. And he alone! 

Hephzxs. If any one would find Demosthenes, 

Antip. Behold him here—ensconced behind the arras ! 

Alexan. Come forth, magnanimous Demosthenes! 

Fear nought ; the audience hath, to say the truth, 
Been somewhat riotous ; but the sacred laws 

Of nations we are careful to preserve. 

You chiefs of the embassy, we here invite 

To share the royal banquet: there I promise you 
To show myself both citizen and archon. 


The feast succeeds, at which the Grecian philosophy fares no 
better than Grecian oratory and Grecian valour had done at the 
hall of audience. The philosophic symposium terminates with j 
the death of Clytus. The Indian sage, Calano, is made to throw ; 
still greater ridicule upon the Athenians, by destroying himself, 
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to avoid the thraldom, against the tyranny of which they only 
protest, and to enjoy that liberty of which they only speak. 
The embassy is finally dismissed, with information that Alexan- 
der will immediately follow ; and the piece concludes with the 
following lines, in elucidation of its title, the ‘‘ Troppi” or “Too 
Many.” 

The Athenians. To Athens! Athens! 

Antip. To the Devil all! 

Hephas And to the Devil Athens with the rest! 

Aristot. Such are a people governing themselves ! 


Antip. They have endured too long! 
ye ol And are too many! 


It should be remembered, that when these pieces were writ- 
ten, the government, and the habits of the governed, subjected 
to their satire, prevailed from one end of the author’s country 
to the other. The impotent republicanism of Venice ; the royal- 
ism and loyalism of Naples and Rome; the Genoese and Tus- 
can aristocracies, disguised by a gentler name; an ignorant, 
vain, and oppressive nobility ; a superstitious, discontented, 
yet inert, populace ; constituted the people, and formed the man- 
ners and habits of the Italians, whom Alfieri had the hardihood 
to attack, but we scarcely think the folly of hoping to correct. 
The fifth and sixth of his comedies, though the object of the 
satire is changed, are not less intended as correctives of what 
the author considered the prevailing vices of his countrymen. 
The sixth, called ‘‘Il Divorzio,”’ is more similar in plan to the 
satiric comedy of France and England, the plot being entirely 
domestic, and the incidents equally so. The ‘ Finestrina”’ is, 
on the other hand, more removed from the idea which we gene- 
rally form of comedy, than that which we have already subjected 
to analysis ; the design is equally a satire on public functiona- 
ries, and equally Aristophanic in conduct and dialogue. 

The decisions of the three infernal judges, Minos, Avacus, and 
Radamanthus, having appeared to Jupiter to be rendered without 
a due regard to justice, he despatches Mercury to examine and 
report upon this point. Minos excuses himself, and invites the 
celestial ambassador to attend at a trial, and witness the manner 
in which his opinions are overruled by AXacus and Radaman- 
thus. The first who comes for sentence is a king from the pla- 
net Saturn, whose principal achievement was an attempt to urge 
his subject world towards the sun, in which he partially suc- 
ceeded, by approximating it some hundreds of miles. But, the 
engineers rising in rebellion, conquered and killed him. The 
two judges, against the opinion of Minos, award him a distin- 
guished seat in Elysium. A female shade from the moon is next 
examined, and her claims to similar honours are allowed, in con- 
sideration of a revolt which she had instigated against the autho- 
rity of the males in that planet, securing, when the other sedi- 
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tions were obliged to succumb, an honourable treaty for herself, 
with an acknowledgment of her individual personal independ- 
ence. Mahomet, Confucius, Homer, Cadigia, the wife of the 
Arabian prophet, are afterwards introduced, as enjoying the 
pleasures of Elysium ; and the scene between Homer and Ma- 
homet, may be cited as one of the most agreeable of the comic 
stage. In the mean time, Mercury, convinced of the incapacity 
and imbecility of the infernal tribunal, returns with his com- 
plaint to Olympus. The further progress of the plot is deve- 
loped in the following scene, from which the comedy receives 
its name :— 


Minos. No joking matter, Radamanthus, this ; 

You saw in what a rage God Mercury 
Perked up his wings, and not a single word 
Of leave-taking, set out upon his flight 
Back to Olympus. 

Rad. And I never thought 
At first of any mischief, but to say 
The truth I do not feel so easy now. 

Minos. And when he comes again, I pledge my word 
We shall not feel the better. I expect 
To see him every moment. 

Rad. There it is! 

That acus will be the ruin of me: 
If e’er I get another chance, you’ll see me, 
I promise you, another kind of man. 

Here Mercury enters, bearing Mahomet in the air; his wife Cadigia 

clinging to his feet. 

Mer. I come to judge ye judges! you have made me 
Wear out the road to heaven, but I shall chance 
To pay a Roland for your Oliver. 

Here’s our acquaintance Mahomet! come, stir 

And let us have him tried a second time ; 

Remember that his fate decides your own ! 
Mahom. This violence is altogether new ; 

And let me tell you, Mr. Mercury, 

That even I, who nothing did by rule 

And precedent, I never made a man 

Submit to trial twice for one offence. 

Mer. What, you, you knave, who massacred and slaughtered 
So many innocent, and that without 
A single hearing too ! 

Cad. I tremble for him. 

Mer. And who are you, that, hanging to his skirts 
Come dragged along with him ? 

Cad. His better half ; 

Cadigia, who received him as a husband 
Before that he had to the world become 
A terror; and am ready for his sake 

To share his fate! 

Mer. So much the better, then 
We'll try them both together ; to your work 
Gentlemen judges, or, as suits you better, 

Old women judges. 

Minos. What have I to do 

To share their shame, who never shared their fault ’ 
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Not often, say : But never, my dear Minos, 
Is saying over much. 
Come, come, begin ! 

But where is goodman Hacus the while ? 
Hoa officer! call HZacus, and say 
The court and Mercury are waiting for him! 
Albeit, we well might spare the gentleman. 
How so! If chance we two should disagree, 
We’re at a stand without his casting vote, 
And then we go together by the ears. [Enter Eacus. 
Welcome a second time great Maia’s son. 
Not quite so fast, but try this fellow first, 
You’ll find it time enough to give me then 
A welcome. 

Has he any thing to say 
We did not hear upon his former trial ? 
Whether he have or not I look to see 
A little more discretion in your judgment. 
I’ve nothing more to say ! Whate’er I knew 
About my deeds I told; the means I used, 
To compass my designs, were various ; these 
I did not say, because I was not asked. 
And had I been, what then? ‘he whole is summed 
In this, —the end has justified the means ; 
And fly your Godship back to heaven, or come 
Again to Tartarus, by post, sea, air ; 
Do what you will, I still am Mahomet ; 
And in the world have left behind me, too, 
My votaries by millions; men who swear 
By me, and in my name ; and for my sake 
Are ready to lay down their lives, or spend, 
For me, their blood ; and now my shrift is over. 


fEacus declares that Mahomet should be reinstated in Elysi- 
um, as nothing could be alleged against his report and confession ; 
Minos, inasmuch as his intentions were personal and interested, 
refuses to restore him. A®acus replies, that it is not their duty 
to investigate the motives of those examined, and a warm dis- 
pute commences between them, which Mercury terminates ab- 
ruptly in the following manner. — 


Mer. 


Mahom. 
Mer. 


All 
Mer. 


I'll put an end to this judicial wrangling ! 
A crafty set! what! think you I shall stay 
To hear his answers to your questioning ! 
Approve, but Jupiter, I’ll give you, now, 
A taste of my quality! Stand forward here 
You fellow Mahomet and bare your breast. 
On the left side, by the heart ; I mean to say, 
If you have such a thing, and let me open 
A window there with my caduceus. 
Oh! Oh! 

He’s open now, you judges fix the eyes 
Of your foreheads, since your minds’ eyes would not see, 
Upon the culprit ! 

Monstrous ! wonderful ! 
Well, pray what see you ? Was there ever, think you, 
More pestilent a spleen ? This very wife 
To whom he owes his fortune, for her wealth 
He poisons, to enjoy a little sooner 
His spunged inheritance ! 
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Cad. The wretch, the traitor ! 
Mer. And here, prepare your eyes and stop your noses, 
For such a stench I never smelt before ! 

The friends who helped along his mystery 
Assassinated !— 

Rad. And he takes their money too! 
Mer. _ By Jove, though horrible, there’s something here 
To make one laugh! His epilepsy here 

Twisted into a heavenly inspiration ! 
And here the millet stuffed into his ears 
That called his pidgeon messenger from heaven, 
Placed there, before his bellowing fit came on, 
To lay him like a bull upon his back. 
Forsooth, the heavenly pidgeon, that the Gods 
Despatched, to bear his prophetship their will ! 
Rad. I vow the trick’s so natural and shrewd, 
I do believe it might have cheated me. 
Mer. And here, to bring his trial to a close 
See from his heart the slaughter, rapine, blood— 
The monster has no match ! 
Rad. Joking apart, 
He certainly behaved extremely ill ! 
Mer. And yet you sent him to the Elysian fields ! 
/Eacus. For my part, though I do not justify, 
Exactly, all his doings, I must say, 
We did not know his heart ! and, after all, 
There are, no doubt, as bad, or worse than he, 
Enjoying their Elysian happiness. 
Wherefore, I think, that we must send him back, 
Or turn the present tenants out of doors. 
Minos. Why Cerberus himself would scout the thought. 
Rad. Tosay the truth, I do not think myself 
We ought to send him back amongst the good ! 
It goes against the conscience. 


The ordeal is then, on motion of A®acus, applied to Cadigia, 
who is found to have been, to say the least, no better than she 
should be; the Saturnian king is discovered for a vain and arbi- 
trary tyrant, and Confucius for a hypocrite. The lady from the 
moon, however, resists the application, and the other shades, un- 
der her guidance, rebel. Mercury, himself, is obliged to promise 
a full pardon, with oblivion of the past ; to restore the shades to 
Elysium, and undertake that the application of the Finestrini 
shall be entirely dispensed with, except in the case of any one 
who shall venture to propose its introduction. 

The character of Alfieri is truly developed in his comedies. 
No reader of his tragedies can, for a moment, conceive, that 
he would have written other comedies than these. They are 
writings which make us laugh with bitterness, and seem to have 
been designed in illustration of the sardonic philosophy of De- 
mocritus. In reading them, we understand and appreciate the 
feelings of his heart, and charge him no longer with the levity 
of soul with which we charged him before. Without extract- 
ing a tear, but exciting, on the contrary, continual laughter, that 
wants but mirth to make it natural, they are more serious and 
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painful than tragedy, to him who reads with the requisite inform- 
ation ; and they offer a deeper lesson upon human nature and the 
human heart—we say it advisedly, than the history of Thucydi- 
des or the drama of Shakspeare. They are not liked in Italy ; 
but where the satirized are the only readers of the satire, such a 
result is not to be wondered at; and their not being liked in Ita- 
ly is not a sufficient reason why they should not be known in fo- 
reign countries. Alfieri was not the austerest of moralists in his 
practice, but he was sufficiently so to regard the violation of 
moral law with indignation, and his own deviations from the 
strict letter of its commandment were just enough to make him 
sensible of its value. Since his death, nothing has been added 
to Italian comedy, though many plays have been added to the 
catalogue of comedies written in Italy ; and for the reasons as- 
signed in another part of this article, we have no hope of any 
important improvement in this department of her literature. 





Art. IV.—.4@ Journal of a residence during several months 
in London; including excursions through various parts of 
England, and a short tour in France and Scotland, in the 
years 1823 and 1824. By Naruantext S. Wuearon, A. M. 
Rector of Christ Church, Hartford. Hartford: H. & F. J. 
Huntington. 1830. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Ir would be entirely unnecessary for the readers of this yo- 
lume to turn to the title, in order to know that the author is a 
clergyman, and a member of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
Every page teems with proofs of the first of these facts, and 
there are repeated evidences of his admiration of the forms, not 
to say the creed, of the respectable religious society we have 
named, as well as occasional remarks on the backslidings and 
errors of those who profess the Christian faith, under less ortho- 
dox forms. Certainly Mr. Wheaton has displayed an incredible,, 
and, in his vocation, most praiseworthy zeal, in visiting churches 
and hearing preachers. Struck with the reiterated record of his 
attendance three times a day ; with his untiring rambles from 
church to church in every quarter of London; with his critical 
analysis of preacher after preacher, known and unknown, good 
and bad, evangelical and lukewarm; we were disposed to note 
down the actual amount of his labours, as a matter of curiosity 
to those of our readers who may be ignorant of what is to be 
done, in this way, during a tour of a few months, and as a useful 
encouragement to those who are disposed, on slight grounds, to 
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neglect such duties, even with the convenience of churches close 
at hand, and preachers whose orthodoxy is undoubted. Though 
we confined ourselves to the statement which Mr. Wheaton has 
himself made, not of course having any extrinsic means of add- 
ing to what he has thought it necessary to record, we yet found 
the task soon too tedious, and we must content ourselves with 
informing our readers, that if they be desirous of ascertaining 
who were the morning, afternoon, and evening preachers in the 
churches of the famed metropolis of Britain, between the month 
of October 1823, and the month of October 1824, they will best 
learn it, so far as we know, in the volume which we now call 
to their notice. 

The professional traits of our author’s character are, indeed, 
very soon developed, for we find him, on the passage to Eng- 
land, displeased with the charming letters of the poet Gray, 
because he does not ‘*make revelation the sole foundation of 
our hopes”—a doctrine which we cannot believe to be that, 
even of the learned and intelligent of his own profession. Sure- 
ly we may ask, without irreligion or irreverence, what can be 
more cheering, than to trace by other means and from other 
sources, the same great truths, the same exciting hopes, which 
are positively revealed—from the workings of that intelligence, 
which has been imparted by the same Deity who can impart 


also, when deemed best for his creatures, a revelation more ex- 


plicit, to discover truths, or hopes, or dreams of future bless- 
ings, which, if not thus ascertained with a sureness which 
leaves no doubt, are yet strong enough to fill us with a happy 
confidence ?—to see in the powers of our own minds, in the sen- 
timents of our own hearts, aspirations and emotions unsatisfied 
here, and only to be satisfied in a state purer and more exalted ? 
and to watch, in the breathing world around us, the fleeting traces 
of an unfinished or yet undeveloped existence ? Where was the 
broad expanse of the heavens, in which glittered the guides of his 
trackless course, (stellarum gratissimus aspectus)—where was 
the unfathomable depth of the ocean over which he was rolling ? 
that they excited no emotions, taught no lessons of infinite and 
eternal power, inspired no hopes of a more extended being than 
the fleeting moment of human life—summum rerum Authorem 
et Opificem—they are the eloquent words of one who wore the 
mitre of our author’s own sect—swmmum rerum Authorem 
et Opificem invE facile contuemur et admiramur, mentem- 
que nostram, que cim voluptate res magnas contemplatur, 
non esse rem parvam cum gaudio recognoscimus. 

With such sentiments, we are not surprised to find Mr. 
Wheaton viewing with reprobation the gay scenes of fashion and 
pleasure, which he met with in the European cities, and the ob- 
servances of religion differing from his own. He censures ‘the 
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mummery of the perpetual changes of posture,’’ and “ the cant- 
ing of the white robed priests” in the Catholic service, without 
recollecting that yet graver sectarians have branded his own cere- 
monies with similar accusations. He justly notices the spiritual 
profit which the citizens of London would derive from ‘¢ an at- 
tendance at the house of God in the afternoon,”’ instead of walk- 
ing or riding in the parks ; and he apostrophizes Bath, once the 
queen of watering places, and still so for aught we know, in 
terms which we recommend to the perusal of such of our coun- 
irymen, as are now on the way to Ballston and Saratoga.— 


“ Could he who once paused on the mount of Olives to weep over the sins 
and fate of Jerusalem, look down from his elevation on the devotees of pleasure, - 
running their perpetual career of dissipation, at the theatre, the gambling table, 
the rooms, the turf, the feast, the dance, and the masquerade ; never once think- 
ing perhaps of him who was bruised for their iniquities, or looking forward to 
a judgment to come, and the recompense of reward : what compassion would 
not arise in his bosom, that of all the giddy multitude beneath, so small a num- 
ber ‘ would consider the things which belong to their peace !’ ” 

Of course we need not expect, after such extracts, to find in 
this volume any account of, what are termed in the court ga- 
zettes, ‘‘ the elevated circles of fashion ;’’ nor, as we freely con- 
fess, are we in the least displeased at the circumstance. The 
truth is, we have of late had an absolute surfeit of such infor- 
mation, and we deem it little to the credit of our countrymen, 
that the ridiculous novels and ephemeral volumes, which por- 
tray the follies and the vices of foreign capitals, should be s0 ra- 
pidly reprinted and so eagerly read. We are thoroughly tired 
of Almack’s and Exclusiveness, and if the fops and belles of the 
day will persist in seeking for the fashions and aping the man- 
ners of Park lane and the Chaussée d’Antin, we trust that 
such of our countrymen as visit foreign parts, will find better 
objects for their attention, and at all events that those who pre- 
serve the narratives of their travels, will not think such scenes 
worthy of remembrance or description. In them, as we have 
observed, the disposition of Mr. Wheaton did not lead him to 
mix, nor, indeed, would they have been altogether consistent 
with the gravity of his profession or the more serious object of 
his tour. We may regret, however, that he did not seek more 
anxiously the society of distinguished men, who were not con- 
nected with the church, as the associations he did make, would 
seem to have enabled him to do so. 

The reception he met with was generally kind, and he was 
flattered by the interest exhibited in regard to the institutions 
and situation of his own country. The present archbishop of 
Canterbury, then bishop of London, whom he visited at the 
well known episcopal palace at Fulham, put to him a variety 
of questions, relative to the church in our republic, and the 
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state of literature among us. Speaking of the latter, he ob- 
served :— 


‘* You have some able writers in your country.—I read the North American 
Review, and I think some of the articles admirably written, and with a juster 
judgment on the merits of the books reviewed, than is shown by our reviewers. 
But the mystery of reviewing here wants explaining. . The writer, for instance, 
must not condemn a book, which stands on the shelves of his publisher.—Then, 


‘again, he considers to what religious or political party the author belongs, and 


the work is a + or condemned accordingly. The Edinburgh Review has 
often been highly inconsistent ; sometimes depreciating, and then commending 
the same work, according to the immediate purpose to be answered. It is de- 
cidedly hostile to Christianity ; but has now sunk almost out of notice in this 
country.” 


As regards the consistency of the far famed literary Radaman- 
thus, we do not know that the bishop was greatly in error; but 
we can hardly believe that its judgments are now received with 
the entire contempt which his remark would imply, nor do we 
think, whatever may have been the levity with which, in the 
earlier numbers, religious topics were occasionally treated, that 
it can be said to be ‘‘ decidedly hostile to Christianity.”” We 
suspect the good bishop meant his own Christianity, that is to 
say, the Christianity which is reverently administered, and re- 
verently practised, according to the most orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the rubric and the thirty-nine articles—and which, we 
confess, is by no means exhibited in advocating the emancipation 
of the Catholics, the absence of a theological chair in the Lon- 
don university, and the rights of the Unitarians to be married, 
without declaring at the altar that they believe in the Trinity. 

With the dean of Winchester, who, as it appears, displays 
much ardour and vivacity of character, quotes long Greek sen- 
tences in common conversation, and is as absent as parson Har- 
vest, Mr. Wheaton had also an interview, during which the 
following dialogue occurred—a dialogue certainly proving that 
the dean knows much more about the Greeks than the Ame- 
ricans, and that his guest entertained a laudable horror, which 
the English churchman could sufficiently appreciate, of the queen 
of the seven hills, even divested as she is, now-a-days, of her 
scarlet mantle. 

** He was eager in his inquiries about America; and snatching up his pen, be- 
gan to note down my replies. ‘Where could he find the best account of the 
United States—of the state of society—who had written the best history” ‘Ram- 
say has written the history very well; and Marshall’s Life of Washington records 
the events of the revolution ; but his style is not inviting.’-—* I don’t care for the 
style—I want facts’—and he dashed away with his pen.—‘ President Dwight has 
written on the manners and habits of the people of New-England ; and the most 
candid and correct account given of us by a foreigner, is contained in a series of 
letters published in the Christian Observer.’ Rev. Mr. H.—‘ The Christian Ob- 
server! Isn’t there something wrong about that work ?? The Dean.—‘ Have you 
any Roman Catholics amongst you’ Are they increasing?” ‘We have a few ; 


and they increase only in the ratio of the population. There is a schism amongst 
them—they are divided into two parties ; the /iberal, who would have been burnt 
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as heretics in Spain, a few ycars ago; and the digotled, who would keep their 
flocks, the lowest of them at least, in ignorance.’ The Dean, I am told, had 
nearly been ensnared by their sophistries while a young man, and now views 
them with a species of horror. His questions followed each other so rapidly, and 
were so unconnected, that his sheet of notes must have been a curious medley. 
He often spoke of his son, the vicar of Kensington, with all the pride and affec- 
tion of a gratified father. I said, his name was not unknown in America—we 
were acquainted with his work on scepticism, in opposition to the materialism 
of Lawrence and Bichat.” 


The state of the American church puzzled, very much, some 
of the reverend acquaintances of our author. One of them thought 
it most singular that our bishops were not addressed by the title 
of my lord. The archbishop of York was naturally of opinion 
that archbishops were indispensable, and referred to the metro- 
politans of the early church, as affording an example in point, 
upon which Mr. Wheaton very properly went back to a still 
earlier period of ecclesiastical history, when all the bishops were 
on a footing of equality, like the angels of the seven churches 
of Asia. This authority seems to have been unanswerable, if 
not satisfactory to his grace. The manner in which religious in- 
stitutions are supported, without any aid derived from govern- 
ment, proved to be a subject on which all our author’s powers of 
reasoning were called forth—the absolute necessity of tithes, 
to preserve piety in a nation, having been long settled in the 
politico-ecclesiastical economy of England. 


“Mrs. Hannah More,” says Mr. Wheaton, ‘‘ expressed her surprise, that no 
provision whatever had been made by the government for this purpose. I re- 
plied, that it was best things should remain as they are. This interference of 
government in any shape was impracticable, and by no means to be desired. 
The cause which they should undertake to support, would be ruined by their 
patronage. ‘But how are your clergymen supported?” By annual pew-rents, 
voluntary taxes and contributions. This dependence is an additional inducement 
for the clergy to do their duty. ‘ But does it not make them servile and unfaith- 
ful in their preaching ” Quite the contrary. I believe our clergy, as a body, are 
more faithful in this respect than yours. It is the way to gain popularity and in- 
fluence, as well as the way of duty.—*‘ That speaks much for the American 
people.’ ” 


Another subject on which Mr. Wheaton found it extremely 
difficult to produce conviction in English minds, especially among 
the ladies, was, that their gallant countrymen were ever beaten 
by the Americans during the last war—a circumstance he very 
naturally accounts for, by their peculiar fondness for obtaining 
all their information on such events from English publications. 
At Cambridge, he formed an acquaintance with professor Smythe, 
who lectures on modern history, is said to be a man of uncom- 
mon talents, and above all is a violent whig. Very fortunately, 
the topic he happened to be then discussing was the American 
revolution, and we have the benefit of his reflections on a sub- 
ject which we may be pardoned for considering rather interest- 
ing. The professor pointed out certain causes for the war which 
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he considered creditable to the mother country, such as the pro- 
tection she had afforded the colonies against their enemies dur- 
ing the infancy of their existence, and the undoubted right she 
possessed to frame laws and regulations for them; not: inconsist- 
ent with what is called, in England, civil and religious liberty, 
because they were British subjects. Seeing that she had such 
creditable grounds for her long tyranny, and eventual attempt 
to enforce these notions by her powerful arms, it is not surpris- 
ing that the whig lecturer should declare, ‘that the resistance 
of America was adding ingratitude to rebellion.”” He does in- 
deed condescend to admit, that the conduct of the ministry dis- 
played ‘mistaken calculations of political economy,’’—‘‘an 
overweening national pride,’””—‘‘a narrow and vulgar mode of 
thinking on political subjects,’’ and that North and Grenville, 
being tories, were very miserable statesmen. He does acknow- 
ledge that the American population is brave and hardy, that our 
forests are very large, our lakes very wide, our water-falls very 
high, and our rivers very broad; and he seems, notwithstanding 
his opinion of our ingratitude at the revolution, to have some faint 
impression, that such a population and such a country could not 
long have been governed by a little island three thousand miles 
off. If this professor is really any more of a whig, than consists 
‘‘in holding high tory principles in abomination,” as Mr. Wheat- 
on expresses it, and as we take to be the case, we have only to 
lament that half a century has made so complete a change in the 
principles of his party. If the whigs of 1824, think that the 
resistance of America was ingratitude, that she was fostered by 
the care of England, and that she was bound to submit to the 
laws enacted by the British parliament, we have no better an- 
swer to make them, than by saying, that the whigs of 1774 
thought otherwise, and that they will find all on these topics 
which America desires them to remember, in the immortal lan- 
guage of Burke, Chatham, Fox, and Barré, to whose party they 
profess to belong, but whose opinions they appear to have de- 
serted. 

Mr. Wheaton breakfasted with Mr. Wilberforce, at his house 
at Brompton, one of the western suburbs of London. He found 
him to be a lively and active old gentleman, small im his person, 
and apparently about seventy years of age. 


‘*In the course of the conversation, he lamented the irritation kept up be- 
tween the two countries; and said, the Quarterly Review must not be under- 
stood to express the sentiments of the English generally towards the United 
States. The feeling towards us was decidedly friendly. The Quarterly was 
not in any sense an organ of the government, and the offensive articles were 
usually written by scribblers, who wrote for hire.” ‘‘He mentioned the el- 
der Mr. Adams. ‘As a prophet has no honour in his own country, per- 
haps Adams on the Ancient Republics, is but little known in America. I 
think it a most excellent work. I apprehend it would not fall in with the 
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prevalent notions of government in your country—it recommends a stronger 
executive than you are disposed to allow.’ ‘Perhaps our government is best 
adapted to a state of peace. Should we be so unfortunate as to engage in dan- 
gerous and protracted wars, it will probably be found necessary to arm the 
executive with more power.’—‘I think so.’ He gave high praise to De Lolme 
on the British constitution ; and expressed surprise, that a foreigner should have 
written so well on so difficult a subject. ‘Have you any Jesuits in the United 
States? Would your government allow them to establish an university for the 
instruction of youth ?? He thought no government ought to tolerate them, be- 
cause they are the servants of a foreign potentate—the general of their order, 
to whom they are bound to yield a most implicit submission. They cannot be 
faithful to their order, without being, secretly at least, the enemies of the go- 
vernment under which they live. Taking down a map of the United States, he 
desired me to point out the routes of canals already formed or surveyed, to con- 
nect the valley of the Mississippi with the Atlantic. After tracing a few, and 
estimating the distance between the points connected, he observed, ‘but this 
expansiveness—this vast surface of territory, is unfavourable to the arts of life. 
The excellence to which they have been brought in England, results from our 
being in a small compass—we are close together, and this proximity is favour- 
able to improvement. It takes a long time, and is too expensive, to pass over 
such wide tracts of country.’ I mentioned our rivers and inland seas, by which, 
facilities for steam-boat navigation were afforded to an almost unlimited extent ; 
and the rapidity with which we contrive to transport ourselves from place to 
place. He did not seem to be aware to what a degree they have been multi- 
plied, and by how many openings they were able to penetrate far into the in- 
terior. It was in a high degree gratifying to be thus brought into contact with a 
man, so highly venerated for his unwearied labours in the cause of humanity. 
The part he took in behalf of the unfortunate Africans—the ability with which 
he pleaded their cause in parliament—the unwearied zeal with which he return- 
ed again and again to the charge, even when the cause seemed to be hopeless ; 
and his final success—for it may justly be called Ais—in procuring an act abolish- 
ing the slave trade for ever, have erected for him a pillar of solid and long-en- 
during glory.” 

In regard to the state of religion, or, more properly speaking, 
the state of the Episcopal church, Mr. Wheaton is of opinion 
that a higher tone of piety prevails, than would be naturally ex- 
pected from the general style of public preaching which he wit- 
nessed. He does not seem to have been favourably impressed, 
in general, either with the talents, demeanour, or oratory of those 
whom he saw in the pulpit. He found them decidedly inferior, 
in warmth and directness of address, in faithful preaching, and 
even in eloquence, to their American brethren. The mode of 
appointment confers the duty or the right of spiritual instruc- 
tion on those who are often unworthy or unfit; who are inat- 
tentive, from the knowledge that they are independent of their 
congregations, and unheeded betause they have failed, or are 
not desirous to acquire and secure the affection of their flocks. 
We may extract a few passages which relate to some of the 
principal churches, in some of the largest parishes of England. 

«* At Liverpool, I went alone to St. Nicholas’s church, where all the impres- 
sions I had received in the morning were reversed. A dropsical, gouty old man, 


whose infirmities seemed to be the fruit of good living, gallopped through the 
service with a most indecent haste, and in a hoarse and scarcely audible voice. 
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He was followed by a decent young man, who preached a decent sermon on the 
completeness of the Christian system, which could offend nobody. Indeed, 
there were few present to be either scandalized or benefited by his lucubra- 
tions.” 


** At St. Paul’s, in London, morning prayer was nearly concluded when I en- 
tered; and as the gates of the choir are always closed on the conclusion of the 
second lesson, I was shown into the gallery. Here, I counted about one hundred 
people assembled for worship in this vast building! The preacher’s discourse 
was made up of common-place thoughts, expressed in very ordinary language, 
but delivered in a pompous style, as though the speaker was not unconscious of 
his fine voice and rhetorical abilities. An eye-glass, occasionally interposed, sup- 
plied the place of a pair of spectacles, but added nothing to the impressiveness 
of his delivery. There was little either in his manner, or the matter of his dis- 
course, to edify or impress ; and he was evidently complimented by a very small 
share of the attention of the audience.” : 


**In the afternoon, I attended service at St. Mary-le-bow, Cheapside, where 
I was not more successful in finding a congregation. Seventy or eighty hearers 
below, and nearly as many charity children in the gallery, composed the whole 
audience, in a church capable of containing twelve hundred. The duty of 
making the responses, devolved on the clerk and charity children ; and my ears 
were stunned with their harsh and tuneless voices, murdering the chants in a 
manner I had never witnessed.” 


*¢ Chance directed me in the afternoon to St. Ann’s church, Soho. Here we 
had a pithy sermon enough, from a Dr. M’C. » who was very sarcastic upon 
those who thought it their duty to have a little more religion than their neigh- 
bours. His harangue was as little edifying as can be imagined; and those who 
honoured him with their attention, must have gone away fortified with the most 
laudable resolutions ‘ not to be righteous overmuch.” The pungency of his mat- 
ter, however, contrasted strangely with his dull and inanimate delivery; a dis- 
crepancy which naturally suggested a suspicion, that he might have been in- 
debted to some ‘ grand caterer and dry nurse of the church’ for his homily. At 
least it would be charitable to hope so.” 


**In the morning, I attended service in Oxford street chapel, in front of my 
lodgings, and heard a moral essay indifferently read, by an elderly clergyman. 
Matters were still worse in the afternoon, at Bedford chapel, which appeared, 
by the style of trimmings in the pews, and the extreme thinness of the congre- 
gation, to be a house of prayer for ‘the better sort of people.’ The reader of 
the service gave a weary yawn, by way of prelude to the commencement of his 
performance—a piece of indecorum which I never witnessed before, and hope 
never to see again. He read the prayers in a way precisely the easiest to him- 
self, and best calculated to despatch the job in the shortest time—i. e. by draw- 
ing in a long breath, and hurrying on in a low inaudible voice, till the supply of 
wind was exhausted. The effect could not be otherwise than disgusting.” 


** At Mary-le-bone chapel, the parson mumbled over the service in a most 
languishing style, lazily reclining on one side of the desk. His knees were too 
stiff to allow him to kneel; and it seemed too mighty an effort for him to bow 
at the name of Jesus. He had a fine voice, but was really too indolent to give 
it any force; and so let it flow gently and softly through the lessons and col- 
lects, with a most delightfully composing effect on his fifty auditors. His ser- 
mon was far better than 1 had anticipated from such a beginning; indeed, the 
quantity of good divinity contained in it, together with the intermixture of cer- 
tain phrases which had a strong smack of antiquity, led to some most uncharita- 
ble doubts how much of it was his own. He was certainly to be commended, 
however, for the judgment displayed in the selection.” 





It is hardly necessary to say, that these pictures of the pre- 
sent indifference or carelessness in the fulfilment of religious 
duties, are occasionally relieved by instances of that exalted vir- 
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tue, that untiring zeal, that profound and various knowledge, 
that simple piety and generous self-devotion, which are com- 
mon to all churches, perhaps to all ages, even those most de- 
based by superstition, and which have certainly adorned the 
ranks of the English clergy, from the earliest to the latest times. 
They serve, however, to portray the prevailing habits and fashion 
of the age and country, from the impression of which, the cha- 
racter of an office does not generally exempt the possessors, 
even when that office is of the most sacred nature; and they 
may be supposed to exhibit, in more striking relief, the illustri- 
ous and virtuous men who have raised themselves from the 
crowd. 

We shall conclude our extracts relative to the English clergy, 
by inserting Mr. Wheaton’s sketches of three individuals, who 
are among the most notorious and popular ecclesiastics of the 
times, Edward Irving, Rowland Hill, and Sydney Smith. 


“* Among the strange things which have amused the Londoners for some time 
past, Mr. Invrne, minister of the Caledonian chapel, is not the least conspicuous. 
During the last summer, he had a run of popularity almost beyond any thing 
ever known in London, if popularity is to be measured by the numbers and 
rank of an audience. Even the carriages of Mr. Canning, Lord Liverpool, Earl 
Gray, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdown, Aldermen, Barons bold 
and high-born ladies, graced the avenues which lead to the chapel in Hatton 
garden ; and so numerous was the throng, that ‘ tickets of exclusion to the poor,’ 
as the ballad hath it, were issued, one of which was necessary to obtain admis- 
sion into the chapel.” 


“Row xanp Hitz is one of the few men in the world, who combine great ec- 
centricity of character with an ardent spirit of Christian benevolence. Possessed 
of an ample fortune, he early devoted himself to the ministry, in connexion, I 
believe, with the Whitfield Methodists ; although I understand he professes to 
be attached to no particular denomination ; and erected at his own expense, on 
the Surrey side of the river, a large chapel, for the use of the poor population 
in the neighbourhood.” ° ° . ** The service being over, Mr. 
Hill entered the pulpit—-a venerable, goodlooking man, apparently near eighty ; 
but, like Moses, ‘his eye is not dim, nor his natural force abated,’ of which 
he gave proofs by the occasional loudness of his voice. I had taken my seat 
in the free sittings near the door, among carters, coal-men and artisans, some 
of them of the lowest class; and had a noble view before me. The cha- 
pel, which will accommodate two or three thousand persons, was quite full. 
After the singing, the preacher began something between an oration and a 
prayer, but intended for the latter. Sometimes his hands and eyes were uplift- 
ed in a posture of devotion; and then he puts himself in a sermonizing attitude, 
and by transitions so sudden as to produce a very singular effect. In repeating 
the Lord’s prayer, he seemed to be pronouncing a benediction; for he took a 
complete survey of his audience from one side to the other.—His discourse par- 
took of the same eccentric character. It was rather disconnected—was abun- 
dant in episodes and digressions, and the language was colloquial, and often 
vulgar. One of his most remarkable talents is that of illustrating his topic by 
telling pertinent stories. ‘I was once crossing over,’ he said, ‘from Dublin to 
Bristol, in a little vessel, which carried a great deal of sail, but had no ballast. 
The captain said, we should do well enough if it did not come on to blow; but 
that we should be badly off if it did; and I was a good deal afraid myself, and 
was a mind to stop and take in some. But by the providence of God we got 
on very well, till one morning, about day-light, I heard a terrible cry on deck— 
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About ship !—And pat need there was of it, too, for we were just on the point 
of running on a reef of rocks off St. David’s Head, and were just able to get 
the ship about in time to save our lives. So, you see, we often escape the dan- 
gers we are most afraid of, and fall into others of which we didn’t dream.—But 
V’'ll tell you what, Christians; don’t put to sea as we did, without ballast! Take 
in plenty of self-abasement and self-abhorrence ; and you’ll find them to answer 
very well by way of ballast.’ The discourse, making allowance for numerous 
digressions, was about ‘the family of Christian graces,’ which he illustrated by 
allusions to a family of children. Some were modest, meek-eyed, and unobtru- 
sive ; as humility, patience, &c. Some bold and confident; as faith, joy, and 
zeal. ‘But there are two that men don’t like at all; and, to tell the truth, they 
are rather ugly and hard-featured. I’ll tell you what they are—they are morti/i- 
cation and self-denial.’ ‘The Socinian’s prayer’—for he had a little of every 
thing in his discourse—he said, was, ‘Lord, I thank thee that thou hast given 
me a fine reason, and a superior understanding, and a great many other clever 
talents; and for these things, O Lord, I thank thee.’ With preaching like 
this, does this eccentric minister attract vast congregations, amongst which 
are many of the better sort: and it cannot be doubted but that many, very 
many, have been turned from the evil of their ways, by the lively exhorta- 
tions they have heard at the Surrey chapel. I observed the deepest attention 
in many of the hard features and smutty faces around me; and in not a few 
instances, their clumsy fingers were employed in taking notes of the sermon.” 

**In the afternoon, I went to see St. Luke’s chapel, Waterloo place, where I 
learned the Rev. Sypwzy Smira was to preach before the society for the promo- 
tion of Prison Discipline. Mr. S. has been formerly known as one of the literary 
contributors to the Fdinburgh Review ; and is supposed still to write for it oc- 
casionally. 

‘Smug Sydney, too, thy bitter page shall seek.’ 

His text, from the 102d Psalm, was dismissed as soon as read ; and the discourse 
which followed was much in the style of an article in the Edinburgh or Quar- 
terly, on Prison Discipline. With all its looseness and negligence, it was often 
pithy and pointed ; and commanded a good share of attention. This was in part 
to be attributed to a sonorous voice and a graceful and impressive action ; as well 
as to the vivid and forcible thoughts which were occasionally produced. The 
chapel was well filled with the rich and the gay, whose carriages were drawn 
up in long array in the street ; for Waterloo chapel is one of the places of wor- 
-~ at the court end of the town, to which it is fashionable to resort on Sun- 

ys. 


Mr. Wheaton had various opportunities of hearing most of 
the public speakers now celebrated, and the estimate he form- 
ed of their eloquence, was a high one: he thinks that bold and 
impassioned oratory is altogether consistent with the taste and 
feelings of the English people ; that the most admired speakers ad- 
dress their audiences with great vehemence, boldness of meta- 
phor, and energy of tone and action ; that their remarks at public 
meetings are, in general, of a highly animated character—far 
more so, indeed, than those to which we are accustomed to list- 
en in America—while they are pronounced with warmth, and 
accompanied with much gesture, emphatic and impressive rather 
than graceful. At the bar and in the pulpit, however, he found 
the general style cold, passionless, and argumentative ; seldom 
blending earnestness, feeling, and imagination, with what was 
logical and didactic. 

With regard to the courts of justice, and the lawyers at pre- 
sent most distinguished, or rather those who were so six years 
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ago—for that short interval has made more changes than could 
have been believed—we extract the following observations of 
Mr. Wheaton. 


“It was remarked, that the bar does not shine now as in times past. Erskine 
is in his dotage—Gibbs is gone; and Garrow makes little figure on the bench, 
for which station he is ill qualified. He has great eloquence, but is deficient in 
legal knowledge : he is out of his place. Brougham is great without doubt, but 
totally unprincipled.” * * * ‘Itis customary with the judges to assemble 
at the rooms of the Lord Chancellor for breakfast, on the morning of the open- 
ing of the courts ; and to proceed thence to the places of their respective sit- 
tings. Wishing to have a sight of these venerable supporters of the British The- 
mis, I repaired on the morning of the 23d to Lincoln’s-Inn-Hall, under the escort 
of a barrister, through whose interest admission was procured me into the ante- 
room, whence I had a very good view of the assembly through the glass doors. 
Between thirty and forty of these administrators of justice were walking up and 
down the hall, in their long robes and full-bottomed wigs; the judges being dis- 
tinguished from the sergeants, &c., by their ermine trimmings and hoods. I 
soon recognised the stately, venerable form of the Lord Chancellor; and Baron 
Graham, now eighty years of age, but as sprightly as the youngest of them; 
Bayley, Abbot the vice-chancellor, and others of the bench, were pointed out, 
and with some difficulty I recognised Mr. Chief Justice Park, under the dis- 
guise of his robes of office. Mr. Scarlett, with his full portly form; Sergeant 
Vaughan, Copley, and Wetherell the new solicitor, were also among the guests. 
They all appeared to be in good humour; and as a number of promotions have 
lately happened, many congratulations passed on the occasion. Few of them 
were rotund in their persons ; but on the contrary, most like Cassius ‘ had a lean 
and hungry look’—were wrinkled and care-worn, and advanced in years. Cakes 
and wine were brought in by servants in black, with enormous bunches of black 
riband on the queues of their wigs, who presented their refreshments with cere- 
monious respect, but which were very lightly tasted. The bays were drawn up 
in the yard on both sides of the hall ; and a little before one, their lordships en- 
tered their carriages, and moved on in procession to Westminster-Hall. On the 
whole, there is something extremely imposing in this attention to forms; and I 
am greatly mistaken, if justice is not more respected in a gown, bands and wig, 
than in the ordinary dress of a man of business.” * * * * “Tove in my 
rambles to step into Lincoln’s-Inn-Hall, while the court of Chancery is in ses- 
sion—not because it isa place for the display of forensic eloquence—but be- 
cause it is the highest court in the kingdom for the administration of justice ; 
and on account, perhaps, of certain associations connected with the place and 
proceedings. I think I have already given my vote in favour of the professional 
dress of the gentlemen of the robe; although it must be confessed, there is 
something comical in a smooth, rosy, oval face, and auburn locks, peeping out 
from beneath a periwig, curled, powdered, and decorated behind with two or 
three club tails. A young pleader was greatly surprised to hear how our Ame- 
rican lawyers dressed ; and could scarcely credit the information, that our judges 
were not distinguished from the common people, by any peculiarities of cos- 
tume. Mr. Jeffery was lately engaged in pleading a cause at the bar of the 
house of lords; but as he did not quite answer the public expectation, he very 
properly charged his failure on the wig, in which his head was for the first time 
ensconced. It seems they are not adopted in Scotland as a part of the profes- 
sional dress.” 


In these passages we notice two remarks, in regard to which 
we differ totally with Mr. Wheaton. The first is the very harsh 
allusion he has made to Mr. Brougham, and which, if he be- 
lieved it, as is probable, should certainly not have been inserted 
without some allusion to the facts or authority on which it is 
founded. As a public man, Mr. Brougham, so far as we have 
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been able to ascertain, has been any thing but wnprincipled ; his 
course in the house of commons has been always consistent; he 
was the steady opposer of all those arbitrary acts which dis- 
graced the last administration of lord Sidmouth ; he was the ar- 
dent and indefatigable supporter of the rights of neutral nations, 
and especially America, which were opposed to the measures 
inducing our embargoes and war with England ; he came forward 
unhesitatingly, and with the most undaunted and fearless spirit, 
to defend the queen of England—conduct notoriously injurious 
to his fair prospects of professional advancement from the govern- 
ment, since it provoked, and, as has since been ascertained, ac- 
tually excited the deep and personal hostility of the king: he 
first brought to notice the extensive and incredible abuses which 
existed in the charitable corporations of England, by which enor- 
mous sums bequeathed for the assistance of the poor, and the 
diffusion of education, were converted to unauthorized and indi- 
vidual profit; and of late he has forced the government into 
the task of cleansing the Augean stable of the law, a task re- 
peatedly urged and as repeatedly postponed for more than a cen- 
tury. His private and professional character we had deemed 
unimpeachable ; the indefatigable industry with which he de- 
votes himself to the duties, not, as is usually the case, of a sin- 
gle court, but of several, is only surpassed or equalled by the 
zeal with which he has promoted, in a wonderful degree, the 
extension of knowledge and science among classes of the people 
hitherto neglected. Whether in the course of his political career, 
as an active partisan, charges, such as are made against most poli- 
ticians, have not been brought against him; whether, in all the 
vicissitudes of such a life and station, he is free from those in- 
trigues which, unfortunately, few persons so engaged can avoid, 
at least in the opinion of their opponents, we certainly cannot 
say ; but the benefits he has done are notorious, and we desire 
something more than the hasty and inconsiderate phrase of Mr. 
Wheaton, before we disparage the man. 

The other remark we wish to notice, is the nonsense about 
the wigs and gowns of the lawyers and judges. We suppose Mr. 
Wheaton has obtained his ideas of dignity, from some family 
picture or other, representing his ancestors a century ago, in 
which his great grandfather may be depicted in red breeches, a 
steel breast plate, and a peruke, whose enormous curls roll down 
his breast till they reach his knees: if he had gone back fifty 
years more he might have found dignity in a peaked beard, and 
Spanish ruff, and in still remoter times, some other fashion not 
less ridiculous and unbecoming. What possible increase of re- 
spect such appendages can secure, among a reasonable people, in 
the present age, we are utterly at a loss to imagine ; and certainly 
those who have compared powdered mops, half the time awry, 
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and awkward gowns, twitched about in the animation of speak- 
ing, as they are still exhibited in term time at Westminster hall, 
with the simplicity of costume which is seen at the bar of the 
supreme court at Washington, cannot fail to rejoice, so far as 
such a trifle is worth notice, that we have discarded this, with 
greater absurdities, in the customs of other countries. We con- 
fess, that we have never viewed without regret, such men as 
Marshall and Washington, so illustrious, so high in nature’s true 
dignity, disguising themselves in a dress now worn, we believe, 
in no other judicial tribunal of the United States ; and we see 
no good reason why they should adopt the antiquated dress of 
judges or priests in former times, that ought not to indue the 
commander in chief in the costume of Marlborough or Fairfax, 
and place the secretary of state at the side of the president in the 
trappings of a prime minister of Charles the second. 

By attending the houses of parliament, and the anniversary 
meetings of several of the philanthropic societies, at which 
some leading statesmen usually preside or take part, Mr. Wheat- 
on had a good opportunity of hearing most of the celebrated 
political speakers of the day, and among the liveliest and plea- 
santest portions of his volume are those in which they are de- 
scribed. In relation to them, he remarks, probably with great 
truth, that the reports of stenographers ‘‘ do them far less than 
justice, and some of the happiest bursts of expression lose all 
their spirit in the process of transcribing. How imperfect an 
idea can be formed of Chatham’s vehemence, of the irritating 
sarcasms of Brougham, or of the felicitous wit of Canning, by 
reading the speeches which have been given to the world as 
theirs! They are like water spilt upon the ground, which can- 
not be gathered.”” He had an opportunity of observing the 
manner of reporting, one evening, in the house of lords, and 
has given the following account of it :— 

*‘ The reporters do not stay out the discussion. Each one retires, after an at- 
tendance of half an hour or an hour, to write out the speeches for the press ; 
and his place is supplied by another from the same establishment. In this way, 
the report which appears the next day is the work of many hands. As I stood 
quite in the midst of them, I had a fair opportunity of witnessing their per- 
formances, and observed that they did not put down a twentieth part of the 
speaker’s remarks. They minute down the heads of the principal arguments, 
and now and then a remarkable expression ; and write out the speeches after- 
peared rc pong | the general style of the orator, which, by long practice, they 
are enabled to do. Only two or three of them wrote in short hand. Each one 
has a little blank book, and holds in his left hand half a dozen ready sharpened 
pencils, which he uses with great celerity. bi cf appear to pay little attention 
to the debates, unless a prime orator happens to be on his feet, and are engaged 
in conversation among themselves. It often happened, that an important re- 
mark or a happy expression was lost through inattention. In such cases, the 
collected the sense from one another as well as they could, and scribbled it 
down at second hand. On examining their reports, as they appeared in the pa- 


pers the next day, I found the substance of the different speeches, and occasion- 
ally a sentence nearly in the form in which it was delivered : the rest was filled 
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up from the memory or the imagination of the reporter, although the speeches 
bore a general resemblance to their originals. In many cases, a speech of a 
quarter of an hour was condensed into three or four sentences.” 


In the house of lords, the peers are usually dressed like other 
gentlemen, except that occasionally a few are seen with a star 
or other badge of honour, glittering on the coat. In addressing 
the house, they pronounce the words ‘‘ my lords’? very quickly, 
and as if they were written ‘*my /uds.”? Great ceremony is 
observed in presenting any documents to the house ; the mes- 
senger, accompanied by the usher with his black rod, stops and 
bows profoundly at every second step, till he comes to the bar ; 
he then hands the papers to the clerk, and retreats backwards 
to the door, stopping and bowing as before. — 


** The Marquess of Lansdowne,” says Mr. Wheaton, “ must be regarded, on 
the whole, as a good speaker. His language is classical and well-chosen—his 
sentences perfect, if the hearer will have the patience to trace them through 
their long and intricate mazes—he rarely proses; and although, in the begin- 
ning of a long and involved sentence, he often appears to be at a loss himself 
how it will end, yet if you will wait to hear him out, you are pretty sure of be- 
ing rewarded for your attention. His style appears to have been formed on that 
of Pitt, and is persuasive rather than energetic. Occasionally he is vehement, 
but the vehemence is more in the manner than in the matter. His action, of 
which he uses a good deal, is not altogether wanting in grace. He has a way of 
slapping the back of one hand in the palm of the other, which is his most com- 
mon gesture ; and there is a slight impediment in his speech, not quite amount- 
ing to a lisp. In stature, he is low, square, and strongly built ; with a large face, 
not particularly marked by expression. The bill under discussion was intro- 
duced by him, and advocated in a speech of moderate length. He was followed, 
on the same side, by 


‘* Lord King. This peer, who is often on his feet, seems to have no object but 
to say sarcastic, malicious things ; and is often very flat. Failure does not appal 
him. He goes on from one bad joke to another, and in trying to be witty, only 
renders himself ridiculous. He is evidently not much listened to—the house 
having probably learned, by long experience, that his remarks neither illustrate 
nor help forward the matter under debate. Lord King is tall and slender in per- 
son, with a long head and high forehead. 


“‘ The Earl of Liverpool,—A stranger, in the least acquainted with the politi- 
cal events of the last ten years, must naturally wish to see and hear the pre- 
mier, who has safely piloted the vessel of state through the tempests which 

itated all Europe. He is a little below the middling stature, with a full deep 
aoa; and exhibits features marked by some degree of singularity. His eyes 
are prominent and far apart, and the lines of vision appear to diverge ; but not- 
withstanding this defect, and the prominence of his nose and lips, which are of 
the Roman cast, the general expression of his countenance is pleasing. The top 
of his head is bald, with a little fringe of hair along the upper line of his fore- 
head. He is an animated and highly agreeable speaker ; but, like many of his 
compeers, he often hesitates, repeating many of his words, and sometimes a 
whéle clause of asentence. This fault is indeed so common, that it can hardly 
be considered as a peculiarity in the house of lords. Lord L. uses considerable 
gesture, but without much attention to grace or variety, the most common one 
being that of slapping his hand on the pile of papers before him. He may per- 
haps be reckoned the best orator in the house. If Lord Lansdowne is more 
7 he has also less thought, which he is apt to spread over too large a sur- 
ace.” 


** The Duke of Wellington was also present, but took no part in the debate. 
Few of the engraved portraits we see in America resemble him. He is a small, 
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spare figure, with hair gray and thin ; and carries his head a little on one side, 
like the hero of Macedon. There is nothing in his personal appearance to indi- 
cate the successful antagonist of Soult and Massena, or the victor of Waterloo, 
There is a certain expression about the region of his mouth, which is far from 
being agreeable.” 


To these sketches of some of the leading debaters among the 
lords, we may add the graphic pictures Mr. Wheaton has given 
of their rivals, or superiors, who are members of the house of 
commons :— 


** Mr. Peel is a young man, who, by his own merits and a lucky conjuncture 
of circumstances, has gained his present seat on the treasury bench. His father, 
Sir Robert Peel, is a wealthy cotton manufacturer. ‘The secretary is rather tall 
and slender in his person, with carroty hair, light complexioned, and hard-fea- 
tured. He speaks with considerable energy ; but his manner has nothing grace- 
ful in it. He steps forwards and backwards, slapping violently, and with mea- 
sured strokes, the desk on the table before him; and wheeling often and sud- 
denly to the right and left to address the house.” 


“ Mr. Brougham is in all respects a most extraordinary man. In person, he is 
tall, lean, raw-boned, and ungainly ; with features uncommonly hard and coarse, 
and a complexion sallow and bloodless. Perhaps I was influenced by the known 
character of the man; but I thought there was something even in the tones of 
his voice which conveyed to the hearer the idea of bitter and concealed irony. 
He appears to regard the subject of debate only as a field of battle, on which 
he can maneeuvre his forces, and distress his adversary, by his skill in sharp- 
shooting and planting ambuscades, and by the sudden and murderous fire of his 
masked batteries. You sit in perfect admiration of his talents and address; but 
at the same time, you do not give him one particle of your confidence, nor does 
he seem to desire that you should. Galling sarcasm, and bitter and distressing 
invective, no one better knows how to administer, in tones of affected calmness, 
and in that provoking kind of language which all the while keeps barely within 
the limits of decorum. His action at times is energetic, but ungraceful ; he saws 
the air with his long, bony arms, and now and then rounds off a period by an 
emphatic thump on the table. You know when he is about to decheags gall of 
more than common bitterness, by his leaning forwards, weaving the muscles of 
his face into a sneer, protruding a long slender finger, and peering about from 
side to side, as if anxious that no drop of it should fall to the ground unnoticed. 
This is the invariable signal for a hourra from this formidable Cossack; and wo 
to the luckless adversary against whom he directs his lance. The only man in 
the house capable of waging battle with this dire foe, is Canning ; and even he, 
on one occasion, evidently showed that he was sensible to the stunning force of 
the attack. 





. Ten paces huge 
He back recoiled; the tenth, on bended knee, 
His massy spear upstay’d.’ 


This happened on their first encounter, after Mr. Canning’s elevation to the 
treasury bench.—The style of Mr. Canning’s oratory is entirely different from 
that of his rival, as every one must have observed who has read and compared 
their speeches. He wins your confidence by his apparent sincerity, as much as 
he delights you by his playful wit, and the manly strain of eloquence he pours 
forth, when thoroughly warmed with his subject. In the early part of his speech, 
he is evidently embarrassed, which appears in the hesitancy of his enunciation 
and his nervous gesticulations ; but these are no longer observable, when once 
he is fairly in possession of the train of thought he intends to pursue. It is then 
that he rivets you to your seat, and you feel that you are no longer your own 
master. He uses but little action until his spirit begins to kindle, when he steps 
to and fro, and raps the aforesaid desk with heavy ministerial thumps.” 
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«¢ Mr. Hume is a hard-pated, ponderous looking man, with a coarse, unintellec- 
tual face, and bull neck ; and speaks on in one unvaried, eternal, monotonous 
strain, whether the house will hear him or not.” 


« Mr. Hobhouse is known as the companion and intimate friend of Lord Byron. 
He is avery common sort of a speaker—his language and ideas are all of the 
common stamp; and his discretion apparently none of the best.” 


“ Sir Robert Wilson is rather slender, and of a swarthy complexion ; there is 
nothing in his personal appearance to indicate the chivalrous spirit he is known 
to possess. He speaks with animation, and now and then with much point and 
force.” 


“ Sir Francis Burdett was on his feet very frequently in the course of the de- 
bates. His figure is on the whole rather singular,—tall, slender, and erect ; with 
a head quite protuberant and square at the top of the forehead. His features are 
sharp and diminutive. In addressing the house, he seems to be embarrassed at 
first, turning from side to side, and sawing the air with measured strokes; but 
this awkwardness of manner soon wears off. He is not an eloquent speaker—he 
has a drawling, hesitating manner, as if at a loss for words or ideas; or having 
too many, was perplexed in the choice. The former appeared to be the case.” 


‘¢ Dr. Lushingion was one of the champions of the late queen on her trial. 
He is of the middling size, rather slender in person, with a pensive and almost 
melancholy expression of countenance. The tones of his voice, too, are solemn, 
melodious, and pathetic.” 


* Mr. Wilberforce has in his manner as little of art or study as can be imagined 
—it is rather nervous and agitated—his gestures are quick and angular; and in 
his more animated and triumphant moments, he flourishes his arms aloft, erect- 
ing his head from its usually drooping nee Every thing he uttered had the 
appearance of coming warm from the heart, which seems to be the very throne 
of kind affections—the sanctuary of the afflicted. It is said, that age and in- 
firmities have, in some degree, impaired his intellectual vigour ; but of this, no 
traces were perceptible on the present occasion. It is rare to find so much en- 
thusiasm in a man of his years—he having accomplished his three score and ten.” 


«* Mr. Charles Grant speaks under the influence of high intellectual and mo- 
ral excitement ; every period teems with imagination, and sentiment, and chaste 
and beautiful classic imagery. There are no prosing sentences—no half-formed 
conceptions—no flat, insipid, or commonplace ideas; and, as extravagant as the 

raise may seem,—could the father of Roman eloquence have been an auditor, 

e must, I think, have confessed a rival in some of the essential qualities of an 
orator. A gentleman present, who had often listened to the eloquence of 
Fox, and Pitt, and Burke, in the days of their glory, assured me, that he had 
never witnessed a more lively impression produced by either of them, than by 
this address of Mr. Grant. For my own part, I could not avoid surrendering my- 
self, and all my faculties, to the ascendency of the speaker, and was kept in a 
kind of trance while he occupied the floor—nor did the audience generally ap- 
pear to be less deeply moved. The plaudits were long, and loud, and frequent. 
He held a card in his hand, on which he had pencilled a few words to assist his 
memory : but the whole was evidently extemporaneous, He seems not to be in 
good health ; and retired, after speaking, into a nook, apparently exhausted. He 
appears to be about thirty-five, slender in person, with rather small features of 
Scottish mould, and very light hair. A phrenologist would criticise with satisfac- 
tion his high, well-turned, expanded forehead ; and a head, which might serve 
as a model for a statuary. His features are composed, even amidst the highest 
flights of his imagination ; and exhibit few visible marks of the ‘creative fancy’ 
or the ‘labouring thought intense,’ save perhaps in the small gray eyes faintly 
scintillating through the long white eye-lashes by which they are overshadowed; 
and, possibly, in the elevation of their inner angle, which seems to be habitual.” 


During Mr. Wheaton’s stay in London, he dined with the 
members of the Royal Society, and attended one of their meet- 
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ings. The president, Sir Humphrey Davy, a sturt, pleasant 
looking man, with blue eyes, presided at the dinner ; and among 
those at table were captain Parry, a hale seaman, with inex- 
pressive features, Sir Robert Seppings, the well-known naval 
architect, and Mr. Hobhouse, the friend of lord Byron, the ex- 
pression of whose face is very lively. At the meeting of the 
society in the evening, Sir Gilbert Blayne and Sir Everard 
Home were pointed out ; the latter a hale athletic man, with a 
countenance full of glee and good humour. 

** When Sir Humphrey took the chair, a complete metamorphosis had taken 
place in his outer man. He appeared in a long, full-skirted, collarless coat, 
whose broad cuffs and “mapa were ornamented with steel buttons of most 
expanded disk, after the manner of the days of Charles II. ; and a vest of the 
same antique cut. His clapping a little cocked hat on his auburn locks was a 
signal that the meeting was opened. We had a paper from Dr. Woolaston, on 
the.optic nerve ; and another, tedious enough in all conscience, on the disturb- 
ances of the needle by the iron-work in a ship.—After the election of some new 
Fellows, the meeting was dissolved at half past nine, by the president’s laying 
aside the official hat and abdicating the chair. Being favoured with an introduc- 
tion to him, I found him no less agreeable than intelligent in conversation. He 
spoke highly of our chemists and mineralogists, with whose labours he is well 
acquainted ; and the conversation terminated in an invitation to his levees on 
Saturday evenings.” 

Of professor Buckland, whom Mr. Wheaton afterwards met, 
we have the following sketch : 


“TI had the pleasure of attending one of his lectures, and was delighted with 
his enthusiasm. He evidently combines some of the most desirable qualities of 
a lecturer—a quick and retentive memory ; a vast range of knowledge of facts 
connected with the science ; strong and discriminating judgment, sometimes 
perhaps overmastered by his zeal in defending a favourite theory; and great 
fluency of utterance. Indeed he scarcely paused for an instant, in a lecture of 
an hour and a half long. He has, too, the happy talent of introducing forcible 
and pertinent illustrations of his subjects. I was gratified by an introduction to 
him, after the lecture was over ; and found him as agreeable in conversation, as 
he was entertaining and instructive in his professor’s chair.” 

The theatres, operas, and concerts, of course did not fall 
within the scope of our author’s observation ; but, we might 
have expected, from this very circumstance, something more 
than his very meagre and peevish notice of the British museum, 
an institution which, with all its faults of arrangement, is an 
immense, and probably unequalled, collection of curiosities, both 
of nature and art. After having wearied himself with a gene- 
ral and indiscriminate, and of course unprofitable, survey of 
minerals and manuscripts, sarcophagi from Egypt, and pottery 
from Herculaneum, the spoils of the Parthenon, and statuary 
in every stage of mutilation and decay, and after noticing the 
impropriety of the British ladies, in viewing, accompanied by 
the other sex, the fragments of Athenian art, he left the insti- 
tution, which he never seems to have had a desire to revisit. 

Tired of the smoke and din of the capital, Mr. Wheaton 
set out for Oxford, towards the end of May. Passing through 
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a fertile aud richly cultivated country, bright with all the fresh- 
ness of an English spring, and glittering with innumerable 
mansions, which adorn especially that part of the island, he 
first saw the spires, turrets, and domes of the fair seat of the 
muses, nobly -reposing in the bosom of luxuriant meadows, 
shaded by venerable trees, and surrounded by verdant plains, 
through which meandered the Charwell and the classic Isis. 
Crossing the former by Magdalen bridge, he passed along the 
High street, which presented a continued range of collegiate 
palaces, where the eye is saluted at every step with massy 
buttresses, bristling turrets, groined archways, and all the beau- 
tiful tracery and admirable sublimity of Gothic architecture. 
The slightly serpentine line of the street, brings each succes- 
sively more fairly into view ; and, when lighted by the moon, 
the traveller who passes through it for the first time, may al- 
most fancy himself in some city of the genii in fairy land. A 
ramble through the town, discloses scene after scene made illus- 
trious by the men who have there wandered ; and, in the grounds 
belonging to the different colleges, are their favourite walks or 
places of placid retirement. ddison’s walk in ** Maudlen’s 
learned grove,”’ is still remembered as the favourite walk of the 
charming moralist, and its shady and secluded retreats well re- 
call to the contemplative mind, his pensive musings and his gen- 
tle and unaffected humour. The grounds border on the Char- 
well, rendered dark by the overhanging foliage, and a broad 
gravelled walk, “hidden from day’s garish eye” by a canopy 
of forest trees and shrubs, winds along the margin of the stream, 
whose waves seem to sleep in their bed. The Isis, more ce- 
lebrated by poets, presented, during Mr. Wheaton’s stay, a 
livelier scene. One evening, just before sunset, the students 
assembled by hundreds along its banks, to be the spectators of 
a rowing match between the collegians of Exeter and Brazen- 
nose. 

It is unnecessary to follow our traveller into the details he 
mentions of the particular buildings and institutions of Oxford, 
which have been frequently described, and are subject to little 
change. He gives a very unfavourable account of the produc- 
tions of ancient and modern art there preserved ; and the chief 
gratification during his visit, independent of the local and highly 
interesting associations of the spot itself, was found in the so- 
ciety of the professors of the university and heads of colleges, 
much of which he had the good fortune to enjoy. 

During a week passed at Cambridge, he was not less fortunate; 
he attended the lectures and debating clubs, partook of public 
and private dinners, and formed many agreeable acquaintances. 
He describes the town itself as standing on a plain bounded by 
hills of moderate elevation, and as presenting little architectural 
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beauty. The classic Cam, which winds along its western bor- 
der, is deformed by locks, and defiled by coal barges, except in 
the neighbourhood of St. John’s college and Clare Hall, where 
alone the care-worn student can wander along its banks, and 
meditate on the strains in which Milton and Gray have loved to 
celebrate its sluggish stream. We are surprised, we confess, at 
the few allusions, the apparent forgetfulness, which Mr. Wheat- 
on displays, in regard to the illustrious names which are the just 
boast of this and the sister university ; Bacon, and Newton, and 
Milton, are not less the pride of Americans than of the English; 
—they are names which will excite the admiration and the fond 
recollection of all ages and all countries ; nor does it seem natu- 
ral or just to visit the spots rendered sacred by their genius, 
without paying them the tribute, at least, of recollection,—o- 
vemur nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in quibus eorum, quos di- 
ligimus aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia,—are the eloquent 
words of Tully. 

Perhaps, too, Mr. Wheaton is scarcely just with regard to 
Cambridge, when he says, “that comparatively little had been 
done in classical learning, before the election of professor Lee.”’ 
That gentleman holds merely the chair of Oriental literature, to 
which he was elected in 1819; and although certainly an uncom- 
mon instance of what may be acquired by unceasing industry 
and zeal, directed to one end, he can never rank in classical 
learning or taste with Bentley, Porson, Blomfield, and Schole- 
field, not to name others, long illustrious as critics and scholars. 

Gibbon has left us a record of the convivial habits of ‘* the 
fellows or monks of his time,’”’ at the sister seat of the muses; 
and from Mr. Wheaton’s description, we may infer that eighty 
years, if they have added somewhat of briskness and vivacity to 
the deep and dull potations of former times, have sacredly pre- 
served that easy enjoyment of the gifts of the founder, that 
steady series of uniform but not too laborious employments, 
that dutiful remembrance, in the common room, of the feast- 
days appointed in the calendar, which drew down the sarcasms 
of the discarded historian. While at Cambridge, Mr. Wheat- 
on received an invitation to be present at the ‘‘ Feast of the 
Audit,”” when the master, professors, fellows, and tutors, all 
dine together in the hall of Trinity; and it bears so few marks 
of resemblance to any thing which occurs in an American uni- 
versity, that we insert the description as an amusing instance 
of the collegiate ceremonies of other countries. 


*€ At the proper hour, we waited on the master of Trinity, and accompanied 
him to the college hall, to partake of the ‘ Feast of the Audit.’ The professors, 
fellows, tutors, and fellow-commoners, were seated around an elevated table at 
the head of the hall. A long grace in Latin was read from a printed tablet, by 
the master and vice-master, during which, the servitors were bringing in the 
dishes, and the conversation went on without interruption ; and the same cere- 
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Fe was repeated after dinner. Whatever it might be in point of fact, it had 
but little the appearance of being a religious rite, and the blessing must have 
been inaudible to most of the guests. The dinner, which consisted of two courses, 
was excellent, and the ‘college ale’ deserved all the commendation it is accus- 
tomed to receive. Two customs, said to be of feudal origin, may be mentioned, 
to show the popular regard for the usages of former days. After the cloth has 
been removed, a richly embossed silver urn, of the capacity of a gallon, is filled 
with college ale, and ‘ Trinity college’ is drunk from it by all the guests of the 
upper table, standing. The enormous goblet commences its journey from the 
master, and makes its way by a zig-zag course to the bottom,—each one pro- 
nouncing the venerated name as he wets his lips with the beverage. This is 
followed by a capacious salver of plate, replenished with rose-water, from which 
each guest dips a spoonful into his wine-glass, and wets his fingers and lips, 
using the table-cloth for a napkin, which never appears a second time on the 
table. Another remnant of feudal times is the use of a large grate of charcoal 
in the middle of the hall, instead of a stove or an ordinary goal fire. While 
chimneys as yet were not, the banqueting halls of the barons were warmed with 
a fire kindled on a hearth in the midst of the room, an aperture in the roof be- 
ing left open for the escape of the smoke. A light, elegant lantern now encloses 
the opening in the roof, and a cast iron grate, immediately beneath, supplies the 
place of the ancient hearth. ‘The hall is decorated with portraits of Sir Isaac 
Newton, whom it is the boast of Trinity to have once enrolled among its fellows 
—of the Duke of Gloucester, the present chancellor of the university, of which 
he was once a member ; and of many other worthies, ancient and modern ; but 
they generally hang in so bad a light, that their features are scarcely discernible. 
After dinner, the officers withdrew to the ‘ combination room,’ where we found 
a table covered with wine, fruits, &c. Here it is, that these cloistered fellows 
and tutors enjoy the noctes ceeneque Deorum—the pleasures of unreserved in- 
tellectual intercourse, enlivened by a moderate participation in the generous 
fruit of the vine. I had the pleasure of an introduction to most of the members 
of the faculty, and shall long retain a remembrance of their politeness and con- 
versational powers. It would be difficult to find in any place an equal number 
of agreeable, as well as intellectual men. After coffee had been brought in, the 
company broke up, and thus ended the first day of ‘the feast of the audit.’ ” 


Considering his fondness for visiting churches, we are surpris- 
ed to find no account in Mr. Wheaton’s journal, of that of 2 
Saints, at Cambridge, which contains an object of much interest, 
at least to an American. A monument, executed by Chantrey, is 
there erected, through the munificence of Mr. Boote of Boston, 
to the memory of Henry Kirke White ; and the epitaph inscrib- 
ed on it has the following delicate allusion to the person by 
whom it was reared :— 

** —. across the Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave ; 


On yon low stone, he read his lonely name, 
And raised this fond memorial to his fame.” 


With the exquisite beauty, magnificence, and grandeur, of the 
chapel of King’s college, our author did not fail to be impressed ; 
and indeed he seems to have felt fully the effect produced on every 
stranger of sensibility and taste, by those wonderful piles of art, 
the Gothic cathedrals, which may be deemed the peculiar boast 
and glory of England. 

Among his exploits was, exploring one day the traces yet 
left of the Boar’s Head tavern in Eastcheap, the scene of Fal- 
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staff’s revels. He found that the original building had been 
pulled down, and another erected in its place, now occupied 
as a perfumer’s shop. A boar’s head, cut in stone, is inserted 
in the wall of the present building, and ‘‘the general appear- 
ance of Eastcheap, narrow and dirty, though better built than 
in the time of the dramatic bard, accords very well with the 
idea one forms of the scene of prince Hal’s mad frolics with his 
boon companions ; and the neighbourhood yet looks as though it 
might furnish a Doll Tearsheet or two, to enliven the merriment 
of a roistering club of tipplers.” 

To find the house where Goldsmith wrote the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,”’ it was necessary to turn from the Old Bailey, into “Green 
Arbour court,’ which leads into a little, dirty sort of square, 
filled, in these days, with washing tubs, screaming matrons, and 
tribes of half naked children. Escaping from this Charybdis, as 
the adventurous traveller descends *‘ Break-neck stairs,’’ where 
the consequence of a false step would inevitably be his unwil- 
ling landing in the mud of *‘Sea-coal lane,”’ forty feet below, 
he sees, in a little opening to the left, the mansion, in whose 
highest attic, poor Goldy pursued his lucubrations. 

In one of his excursions into the country, we find Mr. Wheat- 
on exploring, with an interest we can well appreciate, what yet 
remains of ‘‘the ruin’d towers of Cumnor Hall.”? He notices, 
in a few lines, the scene of another and yet more admirable tale 
of the same enchanting writer. 


**The sun set upon us while we were winding up a steep, narrow glen, to 
Lammermoor, a wide and desolate waste, without tree, or shrub, or enclosure, 
to break the dreary monotony of the scene. By this time, the twilight was fast 
gathering around, and the wind increased to a tempest, driving the rain in sheets 
across the moor. Nothing could be more in harmony with the dismal tale of the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ than the circumstances under which we crossed it ; 
and my imagination was of course busy in assigning the localities of the ‘ower 
true tale.? The scene of the tragedy lay a short distance to the left of the 
road, and farther up the glen, where the ruins of Ravenswood castle still exist. 
The moor is an undulating surface of table land, of considerable extent ; and 
dreary and desolate to the last degree.” 

He was less fortunate, in his rapid visit to Scotland, than he 
had been in England ; for he arrived at Edinburgh in the midst 
of the vacation of the courts and university. Jeffrey, Sir Walter 
Scott, and the professors, were amusing themselves in the coun- 
try, or eating classical suppers in London, and nothing was left 
for him, but to see the less animated lions of the day, in the 
shape of Holyrood, Loch Katrine, and the Highlands. 

Before his return to America, he also crossed the channel to 
France, and saw as much between Rouen, Paris, and Calais, as 
one who makes the most of a short time, speaks no French, and 
travels in the diligences, could be expected to do. 

Of the Scotch and French character, of course, he could form 


but an imperfect estimate. His opportunities in England were 
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better ; and though the object of his work is rather to narrate 
pleasantly, than to speculate much, many topics for useful re- 
flection may be found in his pages. We select a few passages, 
which point out some of the peculiarities of habit and disposition 
among the English people. 


** One has only to make a diligent use of his eyes in walking the streets, to 
convince himself, that the English are a fox-hunting, horse-racing, tandem-driv- 
ing, shooting, boxing people. The illustration of these amusements gives full 
employment to the pencil of the painter, and the graver of the caricaturist. The 
productions of the latter are wonderfully illustrative of the broad humour of the 
English —. No occurrence, a little out of the ordinary course of things, 
escapes them; especially if it happens to border on the ludicrous ; nor are pri- 
vate feelings much respected, in the exposure of whatever is ridiculous in itself, 
or capable of being made so. It is incredible how many artists find support in 
engraving, frequently in the most finished and costly manner, the portraits of 
favourite race-horses, hounds, spaniels, &c., which could happen only in a na- 
tion where the honours of the turf and of the field were held in high repute ; 
nor would any people think of immortalizing such contemptible creatures as 
Crib, Belcher, Molineaux, and gipsey Ben, but those, among whom the pugilis- 
tic science was held in great estimation.—Wilkie’s designs from low life are 
much celebrated ; and Burnet’s merit, both as a delineator and engraver of simi- 
lar subjects, is far from being contemptible.” 


“One has only to attend a meeting of a London committee, to appreciate the 
advantages of punctuality and method, in the transaction of business. Almost 
while the clock is striking, the members enter and take their seats: the busi- 
ness of the meeting is entered upon at once—every thing else is excluded— 
there is no rambling conversation on irrelevant subjects ; and the meeting is dis- 
solved the moment the business is despatched.” 


** Attachment to ancient customs and fashions, however inconvenient, is one of 
the characteristics of the peasantry of an old country. This peculiarity is striking- 
ly displayed in the dress of the English peasantry, which, in some respects, is 
as incommodious as it is uncouth. It would be difficult, perhaps, to give a good 
reason, why the nether garment should be cut off at the knees ; yet breeches 
are universally worn by the labouring classes. These are commonly of a coarse 
corduroy ; the legs being embraced by sheep-skin gaiters, reaching from the 
heels to the ham, and sometimes above the knee. Shoes of the most formidable 
size and weight, stuck full of hob-nails, complete the lower part of the labour- 
er’s attire. Over his coat, he commonly wears a frock of brown linen, gathered 
on the breast into a vast number of fine plaits—the use of which it is difficult 
to conjecture.” 

*¢ At the inn where I stopped, I found a number of commercial travellers, who 
are met with at the public houses in almost every village and town in England. 
They are agents, employed by commercial and manufacturing houses, to collect 
debts, and contract for the sale of goods. They form a class by themselves, and 
are generally distinguished by their superior intelligence and agreeable manners. 
Their home is on the top of the coach, or in the commercial room of the inn ; 
and their life is one of perpetual motion.—1 have always found these travelling 
agents well acquainted with whatever was worth seeing on the road, and as 
ready to satisfy my inquiries, It rarely happens that a coach-load of passengers 
departs, without some of them being of the number.” 


** To a remark that we in America were a little disposed to wonder at the box- 
ing propensities of the English, and that the custom was entirely discountenanced 
amongst us as vulgar and disgraceful; Mr. Cunningham replied, that at their 
schools, it was impossible to get along without some fighting. When he first sent 
his son, a lad of ten or twelve years old, to school, he charged him to avoid quar- 
rels, and to suffer any injury rather than to fight. The boy adhered to his father’s 
commands ; and the consequence was, that he was insulted, kicked, and treat- 
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ed with every indignity ; the boys thought him fair game—his father being a 
Methodist, and he necessarily destitute of spirit. He at length with tears in his 
eyes, begged his father to let him fight, or take him away from the school. Mr. 
C. advised with some of his friends ; and it was determined that an engagement 
was necessary, as the only remedy for the evil. Young C. repaired to the school 
with great alacrity—challenged ‘the proudest of his oppressors ;’ and after a 
tough battle in which he came off victorious, was allowed to be a lad of spirit, 
and had the ban of excommunication taken off. Contests of this kind are not 
unfrequent at the public schools, and are settled according to the strictest laws 
of the science. Each champion has his doét/e-holder, and sits on his knee to re- 
cover breath between the rounds. ‘The whole school forms a ring, and the par- 
ties shake hands in token of the absence of all malice, before a set-to.”’ 


**It is incredible how much of the public attention has been attracted by the 
hardened wretch, Thurtell. Almost every paper in town has polluted its pages 
daily with some disgusting narrative or other concerning him ; and the reading 
populace not only tolerates, but demands these revolting details. The effect 
cannot but be, to render the sensibilities of the population callous to crime, and 
divest public justice of its majesty and terror. A public execution is a perfect 
holiday to the populace ; a prize-fight between two sturdy boxers, their dearest 
recreation. There can be no doubt, but that shows of gladiators, bull-fights, or 
any other spectacle which scattereth blood and death around, would be greedily 
run after, were they permitted by the laws.—The rage for prize-fighting is 
detestably prevalent ; and the merits of the different heroes of the ring compose 
the common topic of coffee-house discussion, the cant and slang of which are 
intolerable. But the magistrates are beginning to interfere ; and there is, in 
many quarters, an evident disposition to break up the sport. It is a disgrace to 
the country, and in point of vulgar brutality is not a whit better than the bull- 
fights of old Spain, or the bear-baiting of Queen Bess’s days, A show of gladia- 
tors, did the laws permit such an exhibition, would bring the rabble together 
by myriads.” 

** A person whose heart is not entirely callous to the miseries of the brute 
creation, will do well not to be on the lookout for objects of his commiseration, 
while walking the streets of London. I have long avoided Smithfield, and the 
region round about, on market days.—Lcet a person whose nerves are strong 
enough to endure the sight of brute misery in all its varicties and degrees, give 
a few days’ attendance at the markets for live stock ; and he will look upon the 
whole tribe of butchers, drivers, carriers, &c. as no better than a hardened, re- 
lentless, unfeeling race of fiends, in human shape. I am convinced that the 
lowest classes of the English are either by nature or custom, cruel ; nor have I 
formed this judgment hastily, or from a few examples. I pretend not to account 
for the fact ; nor to say, how far they are indebted for this disposition to their 
boxing-matches—for every John Bull is a bruiser from his youth upwards—or to 
the frequency of their capital punishments, or to their bloody roast beef and 
porter. I only speak of the fact, as the impression has been made on my mind.” 


‘In the party on Loch Lomond were a number of young Englishmen, who 
by their dress and manners might have been taken for gentlemen, had not their 
devotion to the bottle given the lie to their pretensions. On our disembarking 
at Balloch, some of them were unable to get to the carriages without assistance ; 
and before we arrived at Glasgow, they were stowed away in a state of most 
beastly intoxication. Much as intemperance prevails in the United States, I have 
never witnessed such scenes on board any of our steam-boats, and am confident 
they would not be permitted.” 


“ Every body is privileged here, I believe, except the traveller, and at his 
expense. A lad places a plank to assist you in getting into the skiff, for which 
he expects a trifle ; the waterman demands three pence for rowing you twenty 
yards, and six pence, if the distance exceeds it by a few steps. You pay your 
fare on board the steam-boat, and suppose your account with your purse settled. 
No-—the musicians come round with their box. ‘We have no other way of get- 
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ting our living, sir ;?—and you drop in your six pence with the rest. Finding 
your surtout troublesome, you give it to the steward, who throws it across the 
railing ; and for this piece of service he expects six pence. You disembark, and 
re-embark, and disembark again, on the same terms as before ; and whether you 
sit still, or travel, by land or by water, your pockets are like the buckets of the 
daughters of Danaus.” 


‘¢ At the British Museum visiters are desired, by printed placards hung up in 
the ante-room, to give nothing to the servants by way of gratuity. Yet, even 
here, I had money extorted from me ; and ina manner so characteristic of the 
beggarly race of public menials generally, that it may serve by way of specimen. 
Ab uno, disce omnes. My umbrella was taken from me by the porter, as I enter- 
ed, who gave me a slip of paper marked with a number, but without signifying 
what use I was to make of it. I ought to have hung it on my umbrella, and then 
called for the number when I came out. When I asked for it, the wily roguc 
affected great surprise at my negligence—said that it would take him a long time 
to find it among so many ; and was spinning a long string of rigmarole, which |} 
cut short by picking it out myself. His next attack was on my pride. He be- 
gan to talk so loud about ‘ gentlemen’s refusing to pay for the trouble they gave,’ 
that, feeling the awkwardness of my situation among a number of auditors, I 
threw him a sixpence, with about the same fecling of kindness that one would 
throw a bone at a snarling dog : and repented of it the next moment. I men- 
tion this anecdote, because it illustrates a trait of character which runs through 
the whole race of public servants and understrappers of every grade. They 
are shameless beggars, from the highest to the lowest ; and are versed in a hun- 
dred low expedients to extort money, which they generally practise with suc- 
cess. In America, when the traveller has paid his bill, there is an end of the mat- 
ter. He may button up his great coat, and step into the stage : but not so here. 
He pays roundly for his cup of washy tea, his lodging, and his breakfast ; but 
there are still other demands on his purse. The waiter, the chambermaid, 
the porter, and the shoe-black, have all their separate claims, which they well 
know how to urge with effect. Escaping from these persecutions, he mounts 
the coach, and at the end of a twenty miles’ drive, the coachman claims his shil- 
ling, and another must be given to a fat, ale-drinking fellow, called a guard; and 
all this, in addition to the regular fare. In many situations, the servants receive 
no wages whatever ; in some, they even pay premiums for their places, and live 
on the gratuities they extort from travellers.—But John Bull puts up with all 
this, with the dogged kind of acquiescence with which he would submit to the 
decrees of fate. It is different, however, with his trans-atlantic cousin; until a 
few ineffectual trials at holding his purse-strings have convinced him of the utter 
inutility of the attempt.” 


Before closing our notice of this really pleasant volume, which, 
if not remarkable for depth of observation, or originality of in- 
formation, is at least, in general, agreeably and unaflectedly 
written, and sufficiently useful and acute, we shall take the li- 
berty of mentioning a few errors, which may be corrected in a 
subsequent edition. 

Sir James Park is a puisne judge, not chief justice of the court 
of common pleas. Sir Charles Abbot, now lord Tenterden, ne- 
ver was vice-chancellor, and is now chief justice of the court 
of king’s bench. Queen’s Cross, near N orthampton, was erect-  — 
ed about five, not seven hundred years since. The temple of the 
winds was in Greece, not Egypt, and complete drawings and 
descriptions of it may be found in Stuart’s Athens. It was not 
after, but before, Sheridan’s eloquent speeches on the trial of 
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Warren Hastings, that ‘‘he swnk into a mere writer of come- 
dies,”’ for such is Mr. Wheaton’s singular phrase, in regard to 
the School for Scandal, the Rivals, and the Duenna. The dome 
of Radcliff library can hardly be called a specimen of Grecian 
architecture, since the dome is never found in the edifices of 
the Greeks. Fonthill abbey was not erected by alderman Beck- 
ford, the spirited lord mayor of London, but by his son. We 
must protest against our traveller’s conversion of the sex of Isis; 
poets and old romancers have too long made her the fair bride 
of ‘royal tower’d”? Thame, to say nothing of its overturning a 
whole canto of Drayton, which describes their nuptials in the vales 
of Berkshire. The intimate friend of Addison was Craggs, not 
Craigs, as it is twice written in this volume; it should not be 
changed, for it is the name of a politician who received from a 
poet of a different party, a manly, eloquent, and affectionate tri- 
bute, which may well be remembered by the politicians of every 
age, and can never be repeated without advantage ;— 


** Statesman yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear! 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 
Praised, wept, and honour’d, by the muse he loved.” 





Arr. V.—GEOLOGY. 


i.—Z new System of Geology, in which the Great Revolu- 
tions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled 
at once to Modern Science and Sacred History. By An- 
prew Urg, M. D., F. R.S.,&c. &c. &c. &e. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1829. 

2.—Outlines of Geology. By Witt1amM Tuomas Branpg, F. 
R. S. Professor of Chemistry; R. 1., &ce. &e. London: Mur- 
ray. 1829. 


Ir is not long since we introduced the subject of geology to 
our readers, in a review of Bakewell’s third edition ; a work of 
great merit, and which has strong claims upon the attention of 
the lovers of natural history ; being written by an experienced 
practical geologist, who has the confidence of the scientific 
world. We have now to introduce to the notice of our readers, 
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the works whose titles appear at the head of this article, and 
which have recently come to our hands. 

Dr. Ure and Mr. Brande have produced two very amusing 
and respectable volumes—not exactly called for, perhaps, by any 
exigencies of the science, for they contain little more than re- 
petitions of what has been before published. Bakewell’s third 
edition had exhibited, tolerably well, the progress of geologi- 
cal investigations, up to the period of its appearance; and if it 
was the intention of the above named authors, who have succeed- 
ed him, to lay this great subject in a more clementary and at- 
tractive way before curious, rather than learned readers, we do 
not think they have remarkably succeeded. The appearance of 
these volumes, however, cannot be misunderstood. It announces 
the increased importance of geological knowledge. We are old 
enough to remember, and this was before Geology was rescued 
from the Noyade of old Werner, when a man was thought an 
uncommon animal who spoke French well. We remember when 
it was said of Thomson, who translated the Stranger from Kot- 
zebue, ‘*he understands German.”? We also remember the im- 
pression which a rambling young friend of ours made, who had 
picked up in his continental excursions, a good deal of Italian 
and Spanish, to add to his stock of German and French. We 
have heard him express the effect produced upon him on his re- 
turn into the world, after a retirement of eighteen years, at 
finding every body speaking all these languages as a matter of 
course, adding in numerous instances others to them, and ap- 
plying their materials to profound philological inquiries, and 
still deeper speculations on the philosophy of the human mind. 
So it is, pari passu, with geology. When men had got a surfeit 
of the oild fashioned mineralogy—when the words fracture, lus- 
tre, &c., began to lose their influence, and the old gentlemen, for 
we will not say old ladies, of the Wernerian school, could not 
keep their minerals under water any longer, the dry land of sci- 
ence began to appear, and the ark of knowledge grounded, and 
sent forth its scavans to examine for themselves. These exami- 
nations are still going on. 

The succession of the geological series, the fossils, animal and 
vegetable, the minerals, the phenomenal appearances of every 
kind connected with our planet, are the philologies of the forma- 
tions; by the aid of which, the highest powers of the mind are 
to be exercised upon the noblest of all earthly subjects, the or- 
der and design of creation. Men are beginning to feel deeply 
the importance of this pursuit. Eminent chemists and lecturers 
are not content with keeping in the current of geological in- 
formation ; they feel it of consequence to their reputation, that 
the world should be well assured of that fact. To know chemis- 
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try, to know mineralogy, to know botany, is not enough now- 
a-days. We feel that the attainment of these branches, is not, 
per se, a title to the confidence of public opinion ; that there is 
a something to which they must be applied. The world is be- 
ginning to exact this application from men; they are beginning 
to exact it of themselves. It will not be long before men will be 
deemed ignorant and bigotted, who undervalue geological know- 
ledge ; and we think that those respectable writers, Dr. Ure and 
Mr. Brande, have been a good deal influenced by this feeling, 
when they resolved to connect their names with geology by the 
publication of these volumes. We desire to speak of them in 
the most friendly terms—they will do good—they will assist to 
fix the public attention on the subject; but when we shall come 
to speak, by and by, of some peculiar opinions contained in Dr. 
Ure’s work, we shall speak with great freedom. 

In England, every enlightened man knows something of geo- 
logy ; it is very much the ease in France, and is becoming more 
and more so in Germany. but the English have taken the lead. 
There are suflicient reasons to be given for it. Cuvier, a name 
that inspires the greatest respect, did much to awaken the Eng- 
lish taste in this direction, and his services to the cause are 
in no country esteemed higher than in Great Britain. That isl- 
and is the luckiest spot of ground in the world. How it has 
contrived to pack up such fine specimens, one upon the top, al- 
most, of the other, of nearly every distinguished bed of the 
known formations; how such magnificent specimens of the sau- 
rian animals have been coaxed together, is as wonderful as it is 
curious. Certainly no other part of the world presents such an 
experimental school as England. It is the West Point of geolo- 
gy ;—there, these curious and persevering islanders get regu- 
larly educated in natural history, and then out they sally to all 
parts of the world, to point out to the French, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, what lies under their noses. We are glad it is so ; and we 
are glad geology has got into such sensible hands. But what, per- 
haps, has influenced accurate geology more than the happy ar- 
rangement of the beds in England, is the independent position 
of the leading geologists of that country. We do not mean in- 
dependence of mind, all naturalists have it more or less, and it 
may be well asserted of the naturalists of this country. We 
mean that independence of the business affairs of the world, 
which admits of cultivated minds applying their leisure to fos- 
tering the arts and sciences. We owe the geological maps of 
England to Mr. Greenough, a man who employs the leisure 
which a brilliant fortune gives him, to the illustration of geolo- 
gy and natural history. We say this with great respect, nay, re- 
verence for the labours of that veteran in geology, Mr. William 
Smith, whose services in the cause haye been worthily eulo- 
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gized, in a work which will ever be dear to geologists.* It is 
impossible to look over the Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety of London, without being struck with the enterprising and 
persevering spirit of the British geologists. Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and France, successfully illustrated by the voluntary la- 
bours of Buckland, Murchison, Lyell, Stokes, Sedgewick, Fit- 
ton, Warburton, Webster, and a host of names which give a mo- 
ral strength to that society, which will be more and more felt 
every year in every part of Christendom. We have had the sa- 
tisfaction of being present at the sittings of the society, and we 
consider the manner of conducting their discussions, admirably 
conducive to instruction. When a memoir is read by one of the 
secretaries, the topographical and geological illustrations are ex- 
hibited, and the rocks and organic remains laid on the table. 
The memoir being finished, the president calls for observations 
upon it. Observations are made by one or more of the leading 
members—it is attacked and defended, warily, but sometimes 
zealously. The disputants feel all the importance of an acute and 
vigilant audience ; every one who takes the floor, knows that he 
is to be marked “an creta an carbone.’? There discussions are 
warmest between the most cordial friends, and strangers have 
sometimes thought they were carried on at the expense of friend- 
ship—but the members have the wisdom to make the geological 
society a school of mutual instruction. As men, there is not a 
band of firmer friends in the world; as geologists, they some- 
times take different roads in the pursuit of truth. 

The fluvialists and diluvialists, of whose opinions we purpose 
to speak, have divided that society at the present stage of geo- 
logical knowledge. When a compromise of these opinions shall 
take place, the restless activity of geological inquiry will again 
divide them, and the rich product of truth will again be found, 
as the most valuable metallic masses are, at the confluence of the 
lodes. Our object being to offer a model of proceedings for the 
societies devoted to natural history in this country, it may be 
interesting to state, that these discussions being terminated, it is 
usual for the presiding officer of that society, to sum up the evi- 
dences, pro et con, in a concise and luminous manner; adding 
his own opinion to the mass of evidence brought forward. The 
memoir, if it is an important one, is then consigned to a com- 
mittee, whose business is to prune it and trim it, preparatorily to 

ublication in the Transactions of the society. These meetings, 
which are held once a fortnight, from November to May inclu- 
sive, not only add immense masses to the already known, but 
bring out the salient parts of the terra incognita of geology. 


* Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales, Conybeare & Phillips. In- 
troduction. p. 14, 1822. 
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During the summer season, some of the members hie to France, 
some to Germany, to Italy, to renew their investigations, and 
return again in November, with their rich stores of practical in- 
formation. The questio veraia is taken up again, and perhaps 
settled—and thus the whole fabric is annually enlarged and 
strengthened—the asperities and difliculties of science softened 
down and removed, and all the elements of knowledge harmo- 
niously adjusted into their approved places. Independent of their 
Transactions, an abstract is published for the use of the members, 
under the head of ‘* Proceedings of the Geological Society of 
London.”’ In this, the principal heads of the memoirs read and 
discussed at the meetings, are ably put forth,and we have never 
seen any thing more convenient or instructive than these ab- 
stracts, several of which are now before us. 

When we cast our reluctant eyes upon the state of geological 
knowledge in our own country, and observe the total want of 
combination of talent for the illustration of this great subject ; 
we feel, as every ardent naturalist must, depressed in spirit, 
while we see the rich resources of this extensive country lay- 
ing dormant upon our hands, and the period deferred, perhaps, 
beyond that of our own existence, at which the value of geologi- 
cal knowledge will be properly felt arnongst us; in a country, too, 
to which that kind of knowledge is of more importance than to 
any other—not in relation to its mineral and vendible products, 
but to the influence which natural knowledge has upon society, 
—above all, a society framed like ours, which will be best de- 
fended from the dangers of its own institutions, by an equality 
in intellectual attainments. 

If a good elementary work, on the theory of husbandry, were 
introduced into our common schools, it would set thousands of 
ingenious and clever boys thinking. The admixture of soils, the 
application of manures, the spreading of sea-shells upon the sandy 
fields, the effects produced by doses of lime in the tenacious 
clays; all these our farmers are familiar with—they see, but 
they know not—they stand upon the very threshold of the tem- 
ple of knowledge ; it is the duty of a government to remove the 
film from before their eyes, that they may enter, and partake 
cheerfully and fearlessly, of the bounties and glories of nature. 

If that very great difficulty, want of combination of talent, 
could be obviated ; if the naturalists of this country, few in num- 
ber, but some of them very able men, could be united; some 
front could be made against the degenerate taste of the day for 
factious politics. But here the irremediable cause of our igno- 
rance breaks in upon us, and we have no sooner seen it, than we 
feel we must, at least we of the present generation, oalenia to its 
influence. —We have no leisure. All the other classes, in short, 
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are struggling for existence; all their time is absorbed in their 
essential duties; and the few exceptions amongst us, occupying 
a more favourable position, have difficulties of another kind to 
contend with. In England, the field is occupied by men of edu- 
cation and fortune; they have wealth, and they seek for noble 
modes of expending it. Every considerable town has its Geo- 
logical Society, every district has been examined, many of them 
admirably and splendidly described, as Mantell’s Sussex, &c. Kc. 
Geology has become a sort of free-masonry in that country, 
which affords, likewise, facilities of travelling beyond any coun- 
try in the world. We mean geological travelling, by land. We 
travel here in an extraordinary manner, but we cannot geologize 
in steam-boats. ‘The same advantages present themselves to a 
certain extent on the continent. But how is it with us,—and 
what is it that the poor solitary geologist has to do here? He is 
alone, he has to explore a country yet in its infancy, and of 
which all the presentations as yet are natural ones, for art has 
done little to assist investigation. Our coal measures have, it is 
true, been a little worked, and the valuable marls of New-Jer- 
sey have put us in possession of some interesting fragments of 
saurians. But in the interior, wood is so abundant for construc- 
tive purposes, that few quarries have been worked. In Europe, 
a geologist, if he has no previous mineral information of a dis- 
trict, goes immediately to the quarries, and soon finds out where 
he is, by the silent but expressive language of the fossils. Here, 
too, our flat coast is not embellished by those bold mural sections 
which adorn the English shores. ‘The occasional escarpments 
which are found in the interior, the divisions of beds, which the 
ravines present, all of which are so instructive, must be visited 
at great personal inconveniences. And even where the ardour 
of pursuit encourages the geologist almost beyond the verge of 
society and necessary comforts, he has to contend, in the sum- 
mer, with insufferable heats, and in the winter, with every incle- 
mency of a rigorous climate. The transition between these ex- 
tremes, is of very short duration. But this is not all. He must 
go alone, and remain alone. Geology has no commonwealth of 
its own here. 

The admirers and cultivators of natural history, are, after all, 
but few in number, and are almost universally prevented, by 
personal occupations, in a country where every man is actively 
occupied, from contributing largely to any of those branches of 
science, which only flourish where wealth and leisure assert 
their influence. In such a state of things, it is evident that the 
detailed development of North American geology, would re- 
quire from an individual the entire devotion of his means, health, 
and life, in order to satisfy, even in a moderate degree, his own 
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judgment of what is due to the importance of the subject. We 
cannot reasonably expect so great a sacrifice from any one. We 
should be unjust to some of those intelligent friends, if we were 
not to speak in terms of great admiration of the many valuable 
details, which, notwithstanding all the disadvantages alluded to, 
some ardent, and original, and accurate minds have produced, 
and which are to be found in the proceedings of the several 
learned societies amongst us. We have all the materials—we 
have a magnificent country, rich in mineral and organic trea- 
sures ; our recent zoology and botany are ample and inviting ; 
our formations are objects of deep interest to those who know 
how to value them ; and the deposites and sections of the surface 
of our part of the globe are upon such a mighty scale, that it is 
in this country the highest branches of sedimental geology should 
be studied. But we have no leisure. Feelingly alive as an ar- 
dent geologist must be to this subject, and continually oppressed 
by the inconveniences which meet him at every step, we con- 
fess, notwithstanding, that we are happy in the belief, that geo- 
logy will at no very distant day assert its importance, as it has 
already done in so remarkable a manner in Europe. But, it is 
due to our readers, many of whom have pidbably not turned 
their attention to the increasing importance of this science, that 
we explain what there is about it to invest it with such supposed 
future influences upon society. And we have said too much upon 
this subject, to stand justified with them, if we were to omit to 
place it in a proper point of view. Our object is, not so much 
to exalt a favourite science, as to show our fellow creatures how 
pleasing and how profitable science is. 

The progress which geology has made within the last thirty 
years has been very rapid—but this is an age of wonders. The 
early history of the science is curious, yet we shall resist the 
temptation of giving a detailed abstract of it. Organic remains 
in the rocks, volcanos, and other geological phenomena, had 
attracted the attention of Herodotus, Pliny, Aristotle, Lucretius, 
Seneca, &c. Ovid had much sounder geological ideas, than many 
writers who lived 1700 years after his time.— 


** Vidi factas ex equore terras, 
Et procul a pelago conchz jacuere marine.” 


Up to the close of the sixteenth century, the physical notices 
connected with natural history are vague, and have not been use- 
ful to science. At its close, George Owen, an Englishman, first 
pointed out the very extensive scale upon which the mineral 
beds succeed to each other, in what is now called the geological 
series. Burnet, who amused the world during the seventeenth 
century, never saw Owen’s manuscript, or he would probably 
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not have written so much showy nonsense. Woodward is much 
respected by modern geologists. He founded a chair at Cam- 
bridge, now filled by one of the most original thinkers of the 
age, the Rev. Adam Sedgewick, at this time president of the 
Geological Society of London. Lister, in 1684, proposed regu- 
lar geological maps; a proposition implying just views, and far 
beyond the supposed state, at that day, of geological knowledge. 
Ere the eighteenth century was much advanced, the elements 
were rapidly accumulating, and gravitating towards each other. 
The splendid imaginations of Buffon, perhaps, arrested for a mo- 
ment the concentration to which these elements were tending, 
but in another point of view they were serviceable. The bril- 
liant sky-rockets he sent up, at least set people thinking about 
the importance of the féte they were intended to celebrate. 
Lehman, in 1756, pointed out the distinction between the infe- 
rior rocks, and those which have been since called secondary ; 
but he had a limited field of observation, and a very local geo- 
logical mind. There is a paper in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, by the Rev. J. Mitchell, which will surprise every one 
whose taste is that way ;—it is on the cause of earthquakes. His 
admirable reasonings and illustrations, will be found interesting 
in a particular manner to American readers, since many of them 
are derived from their own country. 

In due course of time, Hutton and Werner appeared. Their dis- 
ciples have been contending for the last thirty years ; but the con- 
test is now over. The doctrines of Werner, who thought water 
a specific for every thing, are now entirely disregarded in Eu- 
rope ; and, from some recent demonstrations, we perceive the re- 
ligion of the Fire King is likely to take root even at New-Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. Huttonian philosophy, divested of a little 
ultraism, is certainly going the geological rounds at this day. 
We are sure that many of our readers will be grateful to us 
for refreshing their memories with an abstract of the theories 
of these celebrated men ; and as our object is to attract the at- 
tention of all, to the most attractive (in our opinion) of all stu- 
dies, we shall find it necessary to allude occasionally to the ele- 
mentary conditions of the science, in order to a perfect under- 
standing of this paper. The theories we have just alluded to, are, 
however, not to be classed with the bold and fanciful inventions 
of Burnet and Buffon. Those writers, without the aid of the 
known, ventured, unaided by any thing but a brilliant imagina- 
tion, upon the unknown. The Baconian method was neglected 
by those philosophers ; and their sublime fancies, unsupported 
by facts, have, as is usual with sublimated thoughts, already eva- 
porated into thin air. When, in 1787 and in 1788, Werner and 
Hutton published their opinions, the first in his ‘¢ Kurze Klassifi- 
cation,” the second in his “ Theory of the Earth,” the mineral 
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condition of our planet had been very much attended to, and a 
vast accumulation of geological facts collected. The important 
fact, that the crust of the earth was composed of mineral beds 
superimposed one upon another, in a regular series, and that an 
equivalent bed, a thousand miles off, was always found in the 
same relative position with its type, as to the rocks above it and 
beneath it, had been established and received as the basis of geo- 
logical knowledge. The departures from this regularity, in the 
order of succession, which were occasionally observed, and 
which have been sometimes called unconformable beds, from 
their apparent want of conformity as to position, became so 
many interesting problems for geological ingenuity to solve, in 
accordance with physical laws, such as were supposed to have 
governed the mineral substances during the formation of the 
crust of the earth. Out of these observed facts, the two cele- 
brated theories of the aqueous and igneous origin of the mine- 
ral beds arose. 

The world is greatly indebted to Werner for the energetic 
awakening which his opinions produced, and which were disse- 
minated successfully in Europe, by a numerous class of intelli- 
gent disciples. An experienced mineralogist, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the characters of minerals, when there was no guide 
but himself, he acquired the confidence of Europe ; and bending 
all his great powers to the propagation of mineral knowledge, 
and his own particular theories, he announced, in the most oracu- 
lar manner, the law of the formation of the crust of the planet, with 
scarce any other basis for his opinion, than the limited phenomena 
about his little den of Freiberg. He taught that all rocks were form- 
ed by chemical precipitation from a terraqueous fluid, which at 
one time formed the whole globe; so that the mountains were caus- 
ed by deposition, and the oceans, by the retreat of waters that had 
deposited their minerals. Werner only taught this—he did not 
risk himself much by writing—he left that for his disciples to 
do; they might involve themselves, but they could not involve 
him. It has often been thought singular that he did not pro- 
mulgate his own opinions, in extenso, through the press. It 
perhaps did not suit his crafty views to do so: we say crafty, 
because he was not an ignorant man: he loved his favourite pur- 
suit, and no doubt was a vigilant observer ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing these estimable qualities, which are willingly accorded to 
him, we know, that whilst he was teaching the universal aqueous 
deposition of rocks, the most unequivocal evidence of igneous 
action, was to be found in every direction from his own stu- 
dio at Freiberg, and especially by the Erz Gebirge into Bo- 
hemia. He must have seen, a thousand times, evidences of the 
secondary deposites being broken through and parted by the ig- 
neous rocks. It was impossible he could have attributed these 
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mineral substances to aqueous deposition—he knew better—but 
he could not work them into, or out of his own scheme of a ter- 
raqueous fluid, and so he shut them out of sight, preferring to 
obscure the horizon of knowledge, rather than expose his own 
theories to a dangerous trial. This is the judgment posterity 
will pass upon Werner, whom his own countrymen, the Ger- 
mans, have almost entirely abandoned. The theory of Dr. Hut- 
ton, supposes the superficial form of the earth to depend upon 
the expansive force of a central fire, which elevates continents 
from the bed of the ocean, to be again degraded, and worn 
down, by the influence of external circumstances ; their ruins, 
thus carried into the ocean by the agency of rivers, are consoli- 
dated by the subterranean heat and superincumbent pressure of 
water, to be again raised into new continents. It is a theory of 
eternal degradations and renewals, and presents the earth to us 
as a pure self-acting machine. This hypothesis comes recom- 
mended to the mind by great simplicity of character. It con- 
tains an adaptation of causes and effects, that we look in vain 
for in Werner’s chaotic fluid, with its incomprehensible crys- 
tallizations and precipitations, effected in the very teeth of phy- 
sical laws. And when we look at the various circumstances un- 
der which the trap rocks present themselves, and remember that 
Hutton first directed our attention to the singular importance 
of granitic veins, anticipating, in a masterly manner, the judg- 
ment of the most accomplished geologists of the present day, 
we cannot but hold the name of Dr. Hutton in all honour 
and respect, and consider him the most original, and most suc- 
cessful theorist, of all those of whom geology has reason to be 
proud. Not that we are willing to consider ourselves Hutto- 
nian; for some of his hypothetical views have a wild character, 
and do not suit a science that depends more than any other upon 
accurate observation. 

Having given our readers a slight sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of geological opinions, we shall now, as well to encourage 
them to accompany us in the consideration of this noble subject, 
as to enable them to form some opinion for themselves, of the 
value of the different opinions and theories to which we have 
alluded, give a rapid sketch of those parts of the structure of 
our planet, with which geology, at the present day, is conver- 
sant. 

The length of the largest diameter of the earth, is seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-seven miles at the equator. What 
we have, in this paper, called the crust of the earth, is that part 
of the mass which comprehends the known parts of the geolo- 
gical series, the granitic and diluvial beds included : to this geo- 
logists have had opportunities of extending their observations, 
from various causes, arising out of the industry of man, and 
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natural operations. It presents an aggregate thickness of be- 
tween seven and eight miles, and which stands in about the same 
relation to the whole, that a thin coat of varnish may be sup- 

sed to do to a large cabinet globe. It is true, when we begin 
first to consider the surface of our planet, we are struck with the 
sublime height of the mountains, the profound depth of the val- 
leys. When we come to observe more carefully, we perceive 
the earth presents an irregular, but a graceful aspect. There are 
mountains, there are valleys, and there are extensive plains with- 
out either hills or vales.) We look further, and we perceive 
oceans, lakes, and rivers. On the very brink of the ocean, we 
occasionally perceive a bold mural escarpment of rocks, fronting 
and resisting the angry billows,—we perceive immense frag- 
ments lying at their base, some of them triturated and rounded, 
and in most cases divested of their angularity. We see the beach 
formed of rounded pebbles, kept in continual motion, and sliding 
upon, and rubbing against each other, by the action of the tides 
and the power of storms. We come easily over to the conclu- 
sion, that the whole mass has at some time been more extensive, 
that it has gradually yielded to the influence of the sea, and that 
the smaller pebbles are fragments of the same rock, rounded by 
the action of water. Turning our eyes into the interior, we be- 
hold noble rivers flowing through similar mural sections—taking 
their rise in the elevated chains of mountains—receiving con- 
tinual accessions from the melting of the snows, and the falling 
of the rains. We see them occasionally swollen, overpassing 
their natural banks, and impetuously rushing through the land, 
discoloured, and loaded with the mineral ruins of the rocks and 
soils they have passed through, to deposite them at distances 
varying with the specific gravity of the substances, the lightest 
of which are carried to the greatest distances, and finally de- 
posited at their mouths; forming such extensive deltas as the 
Nile, the Orinoco, the Potomac, and every other river, more or 
less presents. We thus learn, that water, in the interior of coun- 
tries, as well as on the coast, is constantly acting upon the land, 
and we come to the opinion, that not only rivers, in most cases, 
have worn their way through rocks, especially where the sec- 
tions on each side correspond in mineral structure, but that the 
low lands at the mouths of rivers, are formed out of the ruins of 
the abraded lands nearer to their sources. At Dover, in Eng- 
land, most magnificent sections of the chalk cliffs are presented 
—we cross the channel, and find chalk cliffs on the opposite coast, 
in France, also in sections, of the same mineral structure, con- 
taining the same flints, and the same organic remains. The same 
phenomenon occurs at a much broader part of the channel, where 
the chalk is found on each side, at Brighton and at Dieppe. The 
English channel then, is a river upon a large scale, flowing be- 
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tween its banks: but this river takes its rise in the ocean; we 
cannot attribute to it the slow undermining influence which some 
rivers have unquestionably exercised upon the banks they now 
flow through—and we therefore the more willingly entertain the 
idea, that the chalk cliffs on each side the channel, have at some 
period been united, and that a great convulsion has divided them, 
and placed Great Britain in an insular situation, by introducing 
the channel between them. Similar derangements of the beds, 
and those of another character, occur so frequently in geology, 
that at length it becomes one of the most serious occupations of 
a geologist, to assign a reasonable origin to the disturbing causes, 
which have produced these appearances. 

But the most striking geological phenomenon remains yet to 
be mentioned,—one which has the greatest influence upon the 
science, which excites the profoundest reflections with philo- 
sophical minds, both in relation to the manner of its physical 
presentation, and its connexion with the faith of millions of ci- 
vilized beings. ‘This phenomenon is upon the surface of the 
earth; it is before the eyes of every individual who can see; it 
is beneath the feet of every individual who can walk ;—it may 
be said to be the key-stone of geological knowledge. There is 
not an individual in the cities of Boston, New-York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, or Washington, who can stir out of doors with- 
out coming more or less in contact with it, and not a farmer or 
peasant in the United States of America, but is daily engaged in 
applying it to practical purposes. 

What we have called a key-stone of geological knowledge, is 
neither more nor less than the ordinary. loose soil lying upon the 
surface of the earth, intermixed with rounded pebbles, fragments 
of rocks large and small, and layers of sand, occasionally inter- 
mixed with beds of clay. We ask our readers to walk out as far as 
Twentieth street, New-York ; or Brooklyn, Long Island,—any 
part of the suburbs of Philadelphia,—Federal-Hill, at Baltimore, 
—the terrace upon which the capitol stands, at Washington. At 
all these places, the levelling of the superficial soil is going on 
for the regulation of streets ; or if in travelling, no matter where, 
they will only have the goodness, instead of looking at the 
ducks, and geese, and haystacks, to look at the sections of dilu- 
vium, for that is the name of our phenomenon, which have been 
cut through hills for the accommodation of the road, they will 
constantly see, notwithstanding the historical barrenness of our 
country, antiquities far beyond the period of Babylonian bricks. 
Let them look at these pebbles, they will see they are rounded 
in the same manner as the pebbles on the sea shore. Let them 
break a few, they will be convinced they did not grow there, 
but that they were brought by some means from solid rocks of 
the same mineral structure, in many instances at no great dis- 
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tance from the place where these rounded fragments are depo- 
sited. But we apprize them, that it is impossible to maintain the 
argument that they grew there, because it is a common thing in 
Europe, to find in this diluvium, even at depths of one hun- 
dred feet, teeth and tusks of the elephant and other animals, as 
well as fragments of wood of various kinds. Now, whatever 
may be said in favour of spontaneous growth, we cannot con- 
ceive of spontaneous teeth, and bones, of organized animals. 
These are, then, the remains of animals which once lived, and 
the question immediately presents itself to an ingenuous and ar- 
dent mind, what brought them here? They must have come with 
these pebbles, and sand, and earth, and clay,—how came they 
all deposited so mechanically in layers? Is it true, as is said, 
that this diluvium occurs, more or less, in every known part of 
the world? This, then, is a great universal sediment, which at 
some period has been deposited upon the surface of the earth, 
from vast bodies of water, that have covered either extensive 
districts at different periods, or have simultaneously spread them- 
selves over the whole globe,—abrading its face, breaking up the 
rocks, bearing with their mighty force, to great distances, those 
immense masses called bowlders, triturating the smaller frag- 
ments until they were rounded, comminuting some of them to 
fine earth and sand, sweeping with a fatal desolation from the face 
of nature, all her vegetable pride, all her animal glories, and at 
some period of repose, depositing the ruins they had effected ; 
the universal and everlasting physical records of diluvial action. 
To these evidences of a general aqueous catastrophe, when we 
add the traditionary notices of a like event, found with more or 
less distinctness amongst unlettered and uncultivated nations, at 
great distances from each other,—and, above all, when we find a 
great diluvial catastrophe recorded in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, in the most ancient of all records; a record held sacred by 
all Christian nations—we appear to possess every sort of phy- 
sical and moral evidence, of the surface of our planet’s having 
submitted at some period or other to the mastery of the waters. 
It is the province of geology, to investigate the physical causes 
of disturbances of this character, and to ascertain whether they 
have only been once in action at a particular period, or whether 
they grow out of the constitution of our planet, and have influ- 
enced at all times the structure of all its mineral formations. 
We had thought, at one time, of entering somewhat in exten- 
so upon this branch of the subject, which now divides the flu- 
vialists and diluvialists in England and France, but we perceive 
we can barely find space to state, that this universal sediment, 
or diluvium, as it has been called, is supposed by some geolo- 
gists to be strong evidence of a general aqueous catastrophe, 
similar to that recorded in the scriptures, in the time of the pa- 
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triarch Noah. In England, this opinion, with perhaps some mo- 
dification, receives the sanction of some great names, as Buck- 
land, Conybeare, De La Beche, Warburton, and Greenough. In 
France, the fluvialists are raising a small rebellion against the ca- 
tastrophists, who, we believe, are headed by Cuvier, the Brong- 
niarts, Cordier, Elie de Beaumont, and others. Fluvialitism took 
its rise in England, with a set of independent, acute observers. 
These look to the effects of causes now in action, to the abra- 
sions, and wearings, and deposites, which floods and rivers are 
producing daily, and have always produced. Lyell, Murchison, 
Sedgewick, Scrope, Fitton, &c., are, we believe, the leaders of 
this school. We think it was Mr. Lyell who first openly began 
the new system of irrigation, in contradistinction to the old one 
of flooding. We look with great anxiety to the promised work 
from his pen. Blainville, Jeffroy, Desmarest, and others in 
France, have ranged themselves on this side. We regret that 
none of those powerful minds, who have espoused this side of 
the question, have visited America. The extent of its sediment, 
the position of its mountains, the course and magnitude of its 
rivers, would furnish a proper field for their investigations ; and 
as we think—though we believe in the occasional mixed charac- 
ter of the sediment—would present phenomena entirely inex- 
plicable by ultra fluvialitism. We would observe as a remarkable 
circumstance connected with the diluvium of this country, that 
we have no authentic account of any animal remains being yet 
found in it. The fossil bones of the megalonyx were found 
in a cave; and those of the megatherium, mastodon, elephant, 
ox, and horse, have invariably been found in lacustrine and allu- 
vial deposites. No instances of the remains of the hyena, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, bear, or tiger, have yet occurred in the 
United States. 

Having thus rapidly glanced over the principal geological cha- 
racters of the surface of the earth, we come to some considera- 
tion of the manner in which the rocks are found that lie beneath 
that surface, and we are happily enabled to use the superficial 
circumstances we have before alluded to, as a geological key to 
unlock that ancient temple of nature, upon whose portals we 
tread. In entering upon this branch of the subject, we cannot 
refer our American readers, to familiar localities, for illustrations 
of the regular mineral formations which lie beneath the surface, 
as we were enabled to do when treating of the diluvium; for the 
entire series of rocks, the granite and tertiary inclusive, are not 
found in all countries ; we shall merely, at this moment, speak 
of their general manner of superposition upon each other, which 
is in regular strata, or beds almost horizontally placed, and bear- 
ing to a certain depth no evidence of disturbance, except in par- 
ticular instances, respecting which, geological science is occupi- 
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ed in assigning physical causes. At greater depths, the beds are 
found highly inclined, and in some instances in a very confused 
and intricate state, apparently produced by the interference of 

werful disturbing causes. At still lower depths, and amongst 
the unstratified rocks, we find other phenomena ; indurated 
rocks, pierced and traversed in various directions by mineral 
veins, trap dykes, and basaltic masses, all of which intrusive sub- 
stances, as well as the other evidences of disturbances, are, by 
some geologists, referred to one common cause. 

We shall now give our readers a tabular view of the whole se- 
ries of rocks, as they are recognised to exist in England by the 
most eminent geologists, and which has been conveniently ar- 
ranged into five orders. We refer our readers, for the mineral and 
organic details of the beds of the orders, to the valuable “ Ta- 
bular and proportional view of the Superior, Supermedial, and 
Medial rocks, by Henry De La Beche, Esq.,”’ a geologist of 
great celebrity. We shall present this tabular view as it exists 
in nature, from the top to the bottom—the alluvium to the gra- 
nite,—and shall afterwards slightly examine the mineral and or- 
ganic characters in the ascending order. We perceive, with some 
dismay, that we have insensibly engaged ourselves in a regular 
essay on geological knowledge, but there are so many crude no- 
tions afloat amongst us, upon the nature and fendency of this sci- 
ence, that we cannot resist the inclination, to lay enough before 
our readers to enable them to judge for themselves. 

The subjoined vertical table begins with the Alluvium, or soil 
brought together by causes now in action. It is that earthy de 
posite which is continually accumulating by the agency of floods, 
rivers, and winds. 





s =f Alluvium. 
~ 5, | Diluvium. 
° & | Upper fresh water formation. 
& & 4 Upper marine formation. 
& = | Gypseous fresh water formation. 
= | London clay. 
“| Plastic clay. 
; Upper, with flints. 
s | Chalk. ‘ Lies. without flints. 
& | Chalk marle. 
3 | Upper green sand. 
3 ; Gault. Green sand formation 
§ Inferior green sand. 
® | Weald clay. 
= | Hastings, or iron sand. 
* | Purbeck limestone. 
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‘ Portland oolite. 
Kimmeridge clay. 

Coral rag. 

Oxford clay. 

Corn brash. 

Forest marble. - Oolite formation. 
Bradford clay. 

Great oolite. 

Fuller’s earth. 

Inferior oolite. 

Lias. 

Gypseous red sandstone. 
Zechstein. 

| Exeter red conglomerate. 


Coal measures. 
Millstone grit and shale. 
Carboniferous limestone. 
| Old red sandstone. 


_ Gray wacke. 
Transition limestone. 
Alum slate. 
Whetstone slate. 
Flinty slate. 
Serpentine. 
Diallage. 
Greenstone. 
Greenstone slate. 
Quartz rock. 

Clay slate. 

Chlorite slate. 
Talcose slate. 
Hornblende. 
Hornblende slate. 

| Primitive limestone. 


. (Mica slate. 
5 < Gneiss. 
~ ¢ Granite. 


Mr. De la Beche’s tabular view only comprehends the supe- 
rior, supermedial, and medial orders. That invaluable work, 
‘¢ Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales,” by the Rev. 
W. D. Conybeare, and the late Mr. Phillips, has never reached 
a second volume, and the first, which has been much consulted 
by Mr. Dela Beche, does not treat of the submedial and infe- 
rior orders. We have therefore ventured, with more or less ac- 
curacy, to add a list of the beds of these two last orders, that 
we might lay the geological series before our readers, in as per- 





Supermedial order. 








Medial 
order. 


Submedial order. 





Infe- 
rior or- 
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fect a state as circumstances admitted. Before we enter upon a 
rapid analysis of this series, we must apprize the uninitiated, 
that the rocks, as they are here enumerated, have never yet been 
found in any part of the world lying all of them one above the 
other. In some parts, and particularly in North America, the 
extreme points meet, in many instances, to the exclusion of all 
the others. Thus, at New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, the diluvium is found superincumbent upon gneiss, 
which is in fact a modification of the lowest of all the known 
rocks, granite. In other parts of our country, however, we find 
many of the other beds, and always conforming to the order of the 
general series. Thus, at the city of New-York, the diluvium lies 
immediately upon the gneiss; at a very short distance, however, 
from the city, we find the serpentine incumbent upon the gneiss, 
to the exclusion of the intermediate beds, and a few miles fur- 
ther up, we find the primitive limestone in its proper place, lying 
upon the mica slaic. Higher up the country we find masses of 
the rocks of the submedial order, and we hope, upon a future 
and more auctor‘al occasion, to show the entire medial order in 
the state of New-York, in its proper place, in a series of rocks, 
the type of which was first established in Europe, at a distance 
of more than three thousand miles from us. In like manner, in 
England, rocks at great distances from each other in the series, 
are often in contact, to the exclusion of the intermediate ones. 
Sometimes a fine natural section presents itself, comprehending 
a great many of the beds, and such a complete epitome of mineral 
geology exists in that country, that in crossing the island, the 
whole of the formations can be regularly studied, commencing 
with the diluvium, the upper tertiaries of Suffolk, and the Isle 
of Wight, down to the transition limestone—every bed occur- 
ring constantly in its proper place in the series; the chalk never 
being found above the London clay—the lias never beneath the 
coal measures, nor the rocks of the inferior order, in any other 
place, than at the bottom of the whole series. This ascertained 
constancy in the order of position, does not depend upon the 
mineral character and aspect of the rocks; we have other, and 
unerring indications, of their regular succession to each other, in 
the fossils contained in them—a most important branch of geolo- 
gical knowledge, and leading to the loftiest considerations of the 
designs of Providence in the scheme of creation. But of this 
hereafter. It is enough for us at present to say, that if rocks 
found in particular parts of the geological series in England and 
other parts of Europe, are also found in North America, with 
equivalent general characters; if the granite, the gneiss, and the 
primitive limestone, the slates, the gray wacke, the old red sand- 
stone, and the carboniferous series of the medial order, as they 
exist in Europe, are also found in our country, superincumbent 
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upon each other, according to the order of the European series, 
and never departing from it ; then we ask our readers to assent 
to this proposition as a reasonable one ;—that the rocks of the 
series, found in quarters of the world so far separated from 
each other, have come into their order successively ; and, as we 
shall hereafter explain, that they arrange themselves into sepa- 
rate groups, each group consisting of a number of beds, with 
a character sufficiently general, to give it a claim to be consider- 
ed as a distinct formation ; that the causes which brought the 
beds of each formation together, were of one class, and operated 
simultaneously, in the most distant parts of the earth, and not 
improbably in all the parts of the earth; concurring as to time, 
in the formation of the extensive limestones of Port Bowen, 
and the coasts of Prince Regent’s inlet—the equivalent calca- 
reous rocks of the states of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
&c. &c. &c., and the carboniferous limestone of England ; and 
that it is not a substantial reason for rejecting this conclusion, 
because we find the order and continuity of the series so much 
interrupted—it being much easier to suppose, that particular cir- 
cumstances have interrupted such succession and continuity, 
than that they have not been. What were the causes which may 
have produced them, and what the ends to be attained by them, 
is the privilege of philosophical geology to inquire, which al- 
ways reasons from the known to the unknown. 

We must now ask the attention of our readers to a hasty ac 
count of the beds of each formation through the entire series ; 
beginning in the ascending order, from the granite, the which, 
as no other rock has ever yet been found beneath it, is to be con- 
sidered of course as the lowest of all the rocks. This, with 
some of its associates, has been by the elder geologists named 
primitive—a term invented in the infancy of the science, ob- 
noxious to criticism, perhaps, but too convenient at present to 
be dispensed with. No traces of vegetable or animal organiza- 
tion, it will be remembered, have ever been observed in the pri- 
mitive rocks; an additional character, which distinguishes them 
from the formations which succeed them. Granite, gneiss, and 
mica slate, are the principal primitive rocks; they have been 
found in all mountainous countries in every known part of the 
world, in their proper place in the series, together with their 
subordinate rocks, more or less, the primitive limestone, the 
hornblendes, the serpentine, quartz, &c. All these rocks have, 
more or less, for their constituent elements, a very few sub- 
stances. Silica, of which quartz and rock crystal are formed ; 
alumina, or the basis of clay and the sapphire. Iron, magnesia, 
potash, and lime. These enter proportionally into all the varie- 
ties of the primitive rocks. Granite has been described by mi- 
neralogists as consisting of quartz, felspar, and mica, varying in 
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their proportions, and existing in a confused state of erystalliza- 
tion together. Felspar constitutes a great portion of granitic 
rocks, and in some instances presents itself in large crystals. 
Rocks of this kind are termed porphyritic granites ; a beautiful 
variety of this kind is found in Shapfell, in Westmoreland, 
England. Felspar has for its constituents, sixty of silica, twen- 
ty-two of alumina, and fourteen of potash. Mica has forty-three 
of silica, twenty-two of oxide of iron, eleven and a half of 
alumina, ten of potash, and nine of magnesia. Hornblende, to 
certain proportions of silica, oxide of iron and clay, adds eleven 
of lime: and augite, another mineral resembling hornblende, to 
fifty-four of silica and ten of oxide of iron, adds twenty-two of 
lime, and twelve of magnesia. 

We have mentioned the proportional constituents of these 
simple minerals, to show how nearly all these rocks are related, 
and by what shades of difference, in the presence and propor- 
tion of these ingredients, varieties of them may be created. 
Mica readily divides into very thin and transparent laminz or 
scales—sometimes black, sometimes silvery, and in granitic 
veins, which occur frequently on this continent, it is found in 
congeries of large hexagonal plates. For further information of 
the constituents of minerals, we refer our readers to chemical 
and mineralogical treatises. The number of these varieties is so 
great, that it is extremely difficult to give chafacteristic names 
to them. Some rocks consist of a laminated mixture of granite 
and clay slate. The granitic part is felspar and quartz. This 
variety resembles gneiss, but might properly be designated an 
argillaceous granite. It afterwards passes, by a regular grada- 
tion, into a true gneiss, containing beds of hornblende, slate, 
and unlaminated granite. Werner applied the term gneiss to 
schistose, or slaty granites, abounding in mica. When the fel- 
spar decreases in granite, and the small scales of mica increase 
in quantity, and are arranged in layers, the rock loses the mas- 
sive structure belonging to granites, and becomes schistose, or 
slaty, and fissile ; and, in other cases, where just so much horn- 
blende enters into felspar and quartz, as to give a linear appear- 
ance to it, a true ground of distinction is then created between 
granite and gneiss. Sometimes beds of mica slate are found re- 
gularly alternating with gneiss. Gneiss sometimes passes by a 
fine gradation, into a coarser grained kind of mica slate, and 
this last into a fine grained clay slate. Crystals of garnet are 
very common in it; it contains also crystals of other mine- 
rals, and is substantially composed of mica and quartz inti- 
mately combined. In some instances, we find gneiss, by the 
exclusion of felspar, passing into a simple hornblende schist, 
or into that mixture of hornblende and felspar, which has been 
called ‘‘ primitive greenstone.” In others, we find masses of 
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limestone involved in the gneiss, with concretions of black 
hornblende and spots of augite dispersed here and there, pre- 
senting appearances very analogous to the circumstances under 
which both ancient and modern lavas are found. 

These primitive rocks are distinguished by other circumstan- 
ces, which occasion profound reflection. We find massive beds of 
granite, traversed by veins of granite of a different kind, some- 
times branching out into various directions, sometimes parallel to 
each other, and in such a way as to induce superficial observers 
to suppose it stratified. Some of these veins are very beautiful, 
consisting of a singular intermixture of felspar and quartz; the 
felspar having a pearly aspect, with a glassy and splendent frac- 
ture, occasioned by a common parallel polarity in all the minute 
portions of the felspar, from the great extent of which surface 
the incident rays are reflected to the eye. The intervening 
quartz enriches, without interrupting this effect. It is called 
graphic granite, from a confused resemblance it presents to an- 
cient characters. Other veins contain splendid crystals of pre- 
cious minerals—the rich chrysoberyl, the beautiful red and green 
tourmalines, &c., of Haddam, Connecticut, are found in such 
veins. But it is not only in the granite that these veins are found: 
we find the superincumbent masses of gneiss penetrated in a 
similar manner, by veins of granite coming apparently from be- 
low, and rising still higher into the serpentine. We perceive, too, 
that such veins are influenced by the substances through which 
they pass, having tale, a constituent of serpentine, superadded 
to their usual mixture of quartz and felspar. Fragments, also, 
of gneiss, hornblende, schist, and the other rocks through which 
they pass, are sometimes found entangled in them, just as frag- 
ments of stratified rocks are occasionally found entangled in the 
jets and veins of trap. Whilst we are on this branch of the sub- 
ject, we will introduce to the notice of our readers another rock, 
which, by superficial observers, is often taken for granite. It is 
called syenite, from its resemblance to the rock worked by the 
ancients in the quarries of Syene ;—with what propriety we do 
not know. It certainly possesses clear granitic characters ; and 
if, as some travellers have stated, those quarries are situated on 
the skirts of the granite mountains in Egypt, and are in true 
geological connexion, then the term may have been very much 
misapplied to what some geologists call overlying rocks, or we 
shall have to extend the character of these last to all granites, a 
conclusion that would not leave the Wernerians a drop of water 
to cool their tongues. There are many varieties of syenite, but 
the wees. one is an aggregate of felspar and hornblende, 
the latter bearing a small proportion to the former. The por- 
phyritic character is sometimes superadded. Quartz occasion- 
ally enters into its composition ; it then becomes a sort of syeni- 
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tic granite, a name, for aught we know to the contrary, that 
may become excessively absurd. It sometimes contains mica, 
and then it is not distinguishable from that kind of granite con- 
taining crystals of hornblende. A syenite without hornblende, 
would be called a granite by a mere mineralogist ; and, indeed, 
if such a rock occurred, underlying micaceous schist, it would 
be ranked as a granite by geologists. 

This connexion between granite and syenite, appears to an- 
nounce an identity of origin which geology alone could infer. 
Mr. M’Culloch, whose name is deservedly revered by geolo- 
gists, observes that ‘‘the presence of syenite, like that of the 
common trap rocks, is often attended by a disturbance of the 
regularity of the adjoining strata, and by changes in their tex- 
ture, although in some instances no such changes take place.’ 
Now, trap and syenite have not only a mutual mineral relation, 
but they possess, as well as porphyry, a common relation to the 
stratified rocks they affect. The passage from one to the other 
is sometimes a mere gradation ; the exclusion of a component 
part producing a new rock, which, on receiving the addition of 
a new material, becomes a third—they have different degrees of 
durability, are sometimes amorphous, sometimes bedded, and 
sometimes columnar. ‘The changes of colour arise from the 
state and proportion of the iron contained. On the shore of Har- 
ris, in Scotland, augite rock occurs in a stratified form, alternat- 
ing with a rock resembling basalt, but of which augite forms a 
constituent part. This stratified rock passes by regular transi- 
tion into syenite. The augite at first becomes finer grained, ac- 
quires a greater proportion of felspar, which, gradually increas- 
ing, ultimately produces the syenite. Sometimes the transition 
is a little more rapid, but there is no discontinuity or interrup- 
tion in the masses, which pass into each other by almost inde- 
scribable gradations. The change in the forms is even more re- 
markable than that in the composition,—the thin and numerous 
beds of the augite passing into the massive syenite by imper- 
ceptible degrees. It is not easy to conceive, under an aqueous 
theory, how these materials could contemporaneously have been 
deposited—at one end in stratified lines, at the other in amor- 
phous masses. We allude to porphyry as affecting the stratified 
rocks, in a manner analogous to the action of trap and syenite. 
Porphyry is a sort of granite minutely grained, and passing 
into what is called compact felspar. When crystals of felspar 
are imbedded in it, it is called felspar porphyry. It occurs in 
granitic beds in Cornwall, is often in an unconformable position, 
and seems to be a link between ordinary granite, and those ac- 
knowledged volcanic porphyries, with a base of felspar, which 
the French have called trachyte. 

We have gone somewhat into detail in our account of the 
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granitic veins, and their associate intrusive masses, with a view 
to introduce to our readers some of their cognate phenomena 
upon a larger scale. We are now about to speak of Ben Nevis, 
which is 4370 feet high. The district around it, is composed of 
slaty rocks. Let our readers suppose to themselves ten miles 
square of slaty rocks ; and then the almost inconceivable frac- 
ture of these rocks, by the ascension, from below, of a gigantic 
mass of granite, sending its spines laterally into the slates: at 
a period posterior to this last ascension, must be supposed the 
further appearance of the whole mass of Ben Nevis, entirely 
composed of porphyry, and lifting its majestic head into the 
clouds, and through the centre of the intrusive granitic mass, 
into which it has sent powerful injections. Such is, no doubt, 
the real history of Ben Nevis, which stands in the centre of a 
zone of granite, that has been protruded from beneath through 
the slates of the district. This is by no means a solitary instance 
of the eruptive mode of formation of rocks. There is probably 
not a chain of primitive mountains in the world, but bears with 
it evidences of protrusion. The Tyrolese Alps abound with 
them. Von Buch, in his geological sketches of that region, de- 
scribes some. remarkable phenomena of this class ; in some in- 
stances the limestone is borne from its floor to great heights, by 
the upheaved granite; in others, the augite rocks have in his 
opinion lifted up a whole province. He considers the Tyrol as 
a key to the theory of the Alpine chains. D’Aubuisson, too, a 
favourite pupil of Werner, and author of the Traité de Geogno- 
sie, has given a sketch of a phenomenon, fatal of itself to aque- 
ous disposition. An immense truncated mass of granite has 
forced its way from below, through the dense volume of resist- 
ing schistose strata, and bearing a portion along with it, which is 
still resting between the two peaks at its summit. The beds 
through which it has been protruded, are lying reclined upon 
its flanks in their proper order, the most distant ones having the 
least inclination. A protruded mass of porphyry is in the vici- 
nity, attesting the nature of the subterranean action which has 
overcome such mighty resistance. At a greater distance, a se- 
condary bed lies almost horizontally over the upright edges of 
the clay slate, announcing, in the most unequivocal manner, that 
it was deposited there in a state of tranquillity, and subsequent 
to the disturbance of the inferior beds by the protruded masses. 
We need not multiply instances of this kind. 

What we have already said on the subject of intrusive veins 
and rocks, will awaken the attention of our ingenious readers, 
who have never turned their thoughts in this direction before. 
We cannot conveniently give, in this paper, any illustrations of 
phenomena of this kind, and must refer them to the geological 
works named at the head of our article. Our intention is sim- 
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ly to attract their attention to the subject, and to start them 
clear of all prejudices. Some idea, however, may be had of phe- 
nomena of this class, by taking a few books, or twenty-four play- 
ing cards, and placing the ends of half of them against the ends 
of the other half: then supposing a force from below ascending 
in the direction of the point of contact, until the cards nearest 
to the intrusive mass, lie against it in an almost vertical position. 
It will be seen that the most distant cards are the least inelined. 
Let them apply this afterwards as geologists, to the highly in- 
clined rocks of the lower parts of the series, and as soon as their 
curiosity is sufficiently excited to induce them to look for the 
disturbing cause, either in neighbouring chains of mountains, or 
in masses of trap in the vicinity, then they may be sure the 
geological animus has got hold of them. Wherever there is a 
great disturbance to be observed in the strata, we have always 
found, after some experience, that a disturbing cause was to be 
assigned. 

We have dwelt the more willingly upon this branch of geo- 
logical knowledge, for two reasons. First, on account of its ex- 
ceeding importance,—since we have here the most authentic in- 
formation, of the extraordinary disturbances, to which our planet 
was subjected, at the earliest periods. If then, all the great ine- 
qualities of the earth’s surface, all the mountain primitive ranges, 
have been protruded from beneath; we see at once why the lofti- 
est mountains, and the lowest rocks in the series, belong to the 
same class; that their successive protrusion through vast bodies 
of waters, must have displaced aqueous masses equal to their 
own bulk; that at each of these successive protrusions, under 
like circumstances, similar consequences would ensue, and the 
planet be deluged with water, commensurate with the extent of 
the disturbing force, and the protruded masses. We forbear spe- 
culations on the future. Secondly, we wish our readers to un- 
derstand, that there are substantial and highly philosophical rea~ 
sons, for rejecting the unsatisfactory dogmas of the Wernerian 
school, and sorry we are to say, that the youth of our country, 
are, in some quarters, still obliged annually to hear of the “Cha- 
otic ocean—the watery abyss—of the fundamental rocks of the 
globe being composed of crystalline materials, bearing every ap- 
pearance of having been deposited from a state of prevailing re- 
pose, and chiefly by the exertion of chemical affinities.”* We 
repeat, that these opinions are exploded ; that there are no Wer- 
nerians left even in Germany ; that this is not geology; that it 
has a tendency to keep the human mind back, instead of advanc- 
ing it; and that in the present state of knowledge, the attempt 


* Outline of the course of geological lectures given in Yale College, page 25, 
annexed to Bakewell’s 3d New-Haven edition, 1829. 
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to give receipts to young gentlemen how to make primitive 
rocks, and their imbedded minerals, is altogether out of place. 

We have not space to enter into many details respecting the 
subordinate primitive rocks. Those who intend themselves for 
practical geology, will find it important to distinguish, between 
the upper and lower beds of slate of the submedial order; the 
lower slates, which are worked for the purpose of roofing houses, 
belong decidedly to the subordinate primitive rocks ;—no vestige 
has ever been found in them of vegetable or animal organization. 
We have before alluded to the primitive limestone—in the vici- 
nity of the city of New-York—lying upon the mica slate. The 
lower slates are found also on the banks of the Hudson. From 
Newberg and Fishkill they can be traced great distances. East 
of Fishkill, they are overlaid with the transition limestone. But 
the upper slates have a peculiar character belonging to them, 
which separates them entirely from the others. They contain 
organic remains, familiar to us in many localities; amongst others. 
we will name one, where the gay and the intelligent are annu- 
ally wont to congregate—Ballston springs. In the slaty banks 
of the Kayaderosseras creek, a little west of the bridge, near 
Aldridge’s, we have detected very delicate organic vegetable re- 
mains, by carefully splitting the rhombs of slate. These remains 
place these upper slates in that part of the series called by Wer- 
ner transition. This term has been a very convenient one, as 
marking a transition from one period to another, when the pla- 
net passed from an uninhabited state, without organized struc- 
tures, to an inhabited state containing them. Whether it can be 
properly entertained, consistently with the increasing enlarge- 
ment of geological information, time must determine. We present 
these slates as we find them in the submedial order, observing 
that the beds nearest to the transition limestone, sometimes con- 
tain more than the rudiments of organized existences ; trilobites, 
a much higher order of animals, are found in them in the fossil 
state. Transition limestone is a very important rock; it has va- 
rious colours, and the lower beds are agreeably variegated, by 
veins and spots occasionally. It is suberystalline, and is conse- 
quently not as useful, as the highly crystalline primitive lime- 
stones commonly called marble. The mineral structure of this 
rock varies as it is associated with other rocks. It alternates oc- 
casionally with slate, gray wacke, and coarse gritstone. The 
beds are sometimes exceedingly contorted and twisted about, as 
if they had once been soft, and bent by disturbing causes. It is 
by no means so extensive a formation on this continent, as the 
carboniferous limestone, which is divided from it by the forma- 
tion called old red sandstone, and its inferior neighbour and re- 
lation the gray wacke, which by the English geologists is plac- 
ed at the head of the submedial order. The transition limestone 
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is celebrated for the fine fossil trilobites it contains, and for the 
beautiful floors of organic remains it furnishes, especially at the 
Dudley limestone quarries, in south Staffordshire, England. The 
gray wacke, or grauwacké, as the Germans have called it, is slaty 
in its texture as a general character. In this country, when found 
in the rock state, as it universally is, west of the Mohawk river, 
in the town of Duanesburg, &c. state of New-York; it is extremely 
fissile, but it differs from slate, by an irregular conchoidal frac- 
ture, which it usually has. When it is schistose, it contains frag- 
ments of quartz, slate, and lydian stone; sometimes cemented 
together by an argillaceous cement. It is a singular formation, 
and every thing connected with it announces a tremendous 
epoch, when the whole face of nature seems to have been agi- 
tated and torn asunder; the evidences of which are here depo- 
sited. Its neighbour, that lodges over head, the old red sand- 
stone, and into which it gradually passes, seems to have led a 
life not much quieter ; for it very often is entirely constituted of 
conglomerated fragments of older rocks, which have been clash- 
ed and ground together with inconceivable violence. Some of 
the beds appear again to be entirely composed of the comminut- 
ed matter resulting from so much attrition, and which appears 
to have been deposited at periods of repose. It is extensively 
found in the state of New-York and elsewhere. We would refer 
our readers to the bed of the Niagara river, and the Genessee 
river, as localities where they can find it, when their leisure 
permits them to make excursions to those quarters. The old red 
sandstone, it will be remembered, is the lowest formation of the 
medial order. ‘To it succeeds the carboniferous limestone, once 
ealled the mountain limestone. It is called carboniferous by the 
British geologists, with great propriety ; as it not only forms part 
of the medial order, at the head of which the coal measures are 
placed, but coal is frequently found lying upon it, and even al- 
ternating with its upper beds. It has great affinities with the 
transition limestone, especially in its fossils. 

The carboniferous limestone is a most extensive formation, 
both in Europe and in this country, and has such decided mine- 
ral and organic characters, that it cannot be mistaken. In Eng- 
land, it is extremely rich in metallic ores, particularly lead. In 
Derbyshire, the beds are separated by other beds of trap, which 
are provincially called toadstone. The limestone is occasionally 
bituminous in the upper beds, and contains nodules, and some- 
times flat masses, of dark coloured chert or flinty matter, pre- 
senting itself very much in the same manner that the flint does 
in chalk. Other beds contain encrinites in such great quantities, 
that it has sometimes received the name of encrinital or entro- 
chal limestone. The rock is also occasionally magnesian. The 
trap above mentioned, neyer contains organic remains, but only 
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such minerals as are found in ancient lavas. This formation is 
remarkable for the great number, and the extent of the caves 
found in it. 

In North America, the carboniferous limestone, is the most 
extensive formation we possess of the secondary rocks, amongst 
which it has, by some geologists, been classed; and by them 
placed at the bottom of the series of secondaries. We feel some 
repugnance at using these antiquated terms; they were invented 
in the infancy of geology, and we have become so familiar with 
them, that we can scarcely write or talk about geology without 
using them. First rocks were called primitive, because geolo- 
gists could not get a peep at what laid beneath them; then other 
rocks above them were called secondary, as a matter of course ; 
and without defining exactly where the cause of the primary 
stopped, and the secondary began. As soon as this cause was 
thought to have been ascertained, and a definition established, 
the term transition was introduced, as marking a transition from 
an inorganic to an organic state of the earth. At a subsequent 
period, the rocks above the chalk were called tertiary. We would 
seem to be stopped in this neology by the diluvium, but certain 
philosophers, called fluvialists, are trying to break through that, 
and if they succeed, we shall have an enlarged nomenclature. 
We advise a great many of our travelling acquaintances, whom 
we occasionally meet with in steam-boats, &c., to remember, 
that the terms, primitive, transition, secondary, &c. &e., which 
are sometimes used largely enough, do not pass with every one 
for very profound geology ; and that it would be very useful to 
them to know, to which of the five orders to refer every rock 
they are acquainted with. With some few exceptions of primi- 
tive and transition limestone, all the extensive calcareous forma- 
tions of the states of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, &c. &c. are carboniferous limestone. The Helderberg 
mountains, in the vicinity of Albany, are the best locality we 
are acquainted with, for studying this formation. The escarp- 
ments are bold, the beds numerous and various; the caves ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the organic remains abundant and 
diversified. In one of these caves, where the lower beds, con 
taining the cherty masses, are exhibited ; we have observed, at a 
distance of seven or eight hundred feet from the entrance, a bed 
of diluvium bisected by a stream of water. The’stream has left 
a section on one side, of about seven feet thick, consisting prin- 
cipally of debris of the slaty rocks of the neighbourhood. The 
cave, in this part, was about twenty feet high. The entrance 
into the cave is by a vertical descent, which soon takes a horizon- 
tal direction, perhaps about four hundred feet above the level of 
the Hudson river: we say four hundred feet, because we have 
personally measured the level of the plain upon which this for- 
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mation rests, and found it to be three hundred and twenty-four feet 
above the level of the Hudson. It is therefore evident, that at 
some period the waters have been at this level, and some idea 
ean be formed of the degree of their turbidness, from their hav- 
ing deposited, in a chamber only twenty feet high, a diluvial 
sediment seven feet thick. 

The organic remains of the beds of the Helderberg, are spe- 
cies of the same genera found in the carboniferous limestones 
of England, and there is one particular floor consisting entirely 
of fine annular spines, and of which we have found the exact 
counterparts, in some of our specimens of Dudley limestone. 
A letter now before us, from a distinguished geologist in Ku- 
rope, to whom we had sent specimens, states, that they agree, 
in a remarkable manner, with some fossils from the carboni- 
ferous series of Langoe island, in Christiana Fiord, Norway. 
We possess, also, a European specimen, where there is an ab- 
solute identity both of mineral and organic structure. We are 
ignorant of the locality of this specimen, and regret it exceed- 
ingly, as it prevents our connecting the floor with its cognate 
known beds. We advise our readers of the importance of pre- 
serving the locality of their specimens. They will perceive, 
from the analogies we have mentioned, how extensively causes 
of one class have operated at ancient geological periods. Ere 
we pass from this part of the series, we would observe, that 
the floor of Lake Erie belongs to the carboniferous limestone, 
that the village of Black Rock, takes its name from the black 
cherty masses in the limestone, and that the Cataract of Niagara 
leaps over the edges of the lower beds of this series. In Eng- 
land, the carboniferous limestone has a mean thickness of eight 
hundred and fifty feet. In this country we have had no means 
of forming an estimate of this kind. But it forms a prodigiously 
extensive floor on this continent, and is conspicuous in the state of 
New-York, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, Michilimackinac—the bold 
escarpments of the Ouisconsin river, and the whole of the west- 
ern states. In more distant points, it is found at Port Bowen, 
and the coasts of Prince Regent’s inlet, and probably near Lee’s 
creek, ascending the Arkansaw river, ‘where the first limestone 
rock appears. The distance between Port Bowen and the Ar- 
kansaw, is about two thousand five hundred miles, and the in- 
termediate country may be considered, as presenting a continued 
geological floor of the same formation. The carboniferous lime- 
stone is separated from the coal measures, by the millstone grit 
and shale. The indurated part of this formation, is a coarse sort 
of grained sandstone, quartzose, agglutinated by argillaceous ce- 
ment, and frequently having the character of a puddingstone. 
Particles of felspar, somewhat rounded, are found in it, and ge- 
nerally it seems to have had the same mechanical origin that old 
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red sandstone has had. ‘The shale beds are found in the lower 
art of the formation ; they however often alternate with the 
hard beds, and bear a strong analogy to the slate clay of the coal 
measures. Beds of limestone and coal are sometimes found in it. 
Vegetable impressions are found in the shales, and the organic 
remains found in the limestone beds, appear to be decidedly of 
marine origin, and analogous to those of the carboniferous se- 
ries. The coal measures lie immediately above them. This branch 
of geology is replete with so many interesting considerations, 
that we dare not trust ourselves with details; they would carry 
us beyond the limits of our paper, and to the exclusion of other 
views, which we consider necessary to be laid before our read- 
ers. We purpose, however, to give a general idea of the coal 
basins, referring to the numerous works on geology for more 
detailed and accurate information. 

The fossil remains found in the rocks hitherto mentioned, with 
the exception of the shales of the millstone grit, and some othe1 
instances of a trifling nature, have been entirely of marine origin ; 
embedded in rocks which have been the floors of ancient oceans, 
upon which they have existed and flourished, until they have been 
extinguished by new formations burying them in the ruins of their 
own beds. These new floors have in succession been the habitats of 
new races. We are now about to perceive an extraordinary change 
in the condition of the globe, by reason of the immense deposites 
of ancient vegetables, which we find occurring in the most distant 
parts of the world, and in the same place in the geological series. 
We are perfectly satisfied of the vegetable origin of combustible 
coal, and of course believe the veins in the coal basins to be 
formed of ancient vegetables. The gradual conversion of vege- 
table matter into coal, has been satisfactorily made out, without 
the aid of the immense quantities of unsubdued vegetable forms, 
connected with the coal measures. Our uninitiated readers, per- 
haps, have to learn that coal is found in extensive basins or hol- 
lows, often formed by the bending up of the subjacent beds. — 
Let them suppose (but we by no means intend to impose a theory 
on them,) such a basin, and containing fresh water—vegetable 
matter, mosses, ferns, and all the tribes of aquatic plants, continu- 
ally accumulating, till the vegetables have got partially the mas- 
tery of the water. Our readers must have seen swamps and bogs 
of this nature. Then comes a catastrophe, or cataplasm, or any 
small matter of that sort, and covers our vegetables, to a certain 
extent, with sedimentary matter. Here then we have a bed of mi- 
neral matter, upon a bed of vegetable matter. If it was salt water 
that did all this, we wait long enough until it becomes fresh; our 
mosses, &c. begin to grow again; then comes, Heaven knows what, 
and covers them all over again. These operations, thus repeated, 
would multiply the beds of vegetables and the beds of minerals. 
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This is just what a coal basin is; a number of veins of coal, al- 
ternating with a number of beds of sandstone, slaty clay, and 
limestone. Sometimes we have reason to believe that we see the 
remains of arborescent plants and even trees in coal; and this 
may very well be, since trees* do grow in our swamps and bogs, 
as well as in other places. These coal basins have in many in- 
stances been singularly disrupted, by disturbing causes from be- 
low. The whole frame of the basins has been shaken,—chasms 
have been created beneath them, into which portions of the frac- 
tured basin, one hundred feet thick, have slipped ; whilst in some 
instances the upper portions have apparently been shoved up. 
The veins of coal, thus divided, and placed at irregular distances 
from each other, stop in the working, which the miners call a 
fault. But such is their experience, that they know how to pur- 
sue and find the fractured vein. In many instances, dykes of 
trap, which bear a strong resemblance to streams of lava, have, 
by their intrusive force, shifted the strata of the basins to great dis- 
tances. ‘These disturbing forces have produced a very singular 
effect. If our readers will recur to the slight allusion we made 
to the conformation of the coal basins, they will perceive, that 
as fast as the miners worked out the coal from the veins, the wa- 
ter coming from the surface would accumulate in such quantities, 
that it would be impossible to pump it out, and of course to work 
the mines. Now these very dislocations, are the cause that the 
mines can be worked; for the veins are by such means separat- 
ed into isolated sections, with earthy walls, through which the 
waters cannot pass, in quantities beyond the ordinary force of 
mechanical power. 

The Rey. Dr. Buckland, in his inaugural discourse, has very 
eloquently disserted on the providential arrangements which 
geology exhibits. His elevated views of the physical pheno- 
mena presented by the geological state of this earth, are in con- 
stant harmony with the most liberal spirit of his sacred calling. 
He sees wise and benevolent contrivances, where common men 
see ruin and desolation. We honour him for it, and we believe 
that his name will go down with great honour to posterity, the 
richest reward of genius, learning, and virtue. 

The bituminous coal measures of Great Britain, are the great 
spring of her commercial prosperity. Where fuel is in great 
abundance, manufactures and machinery can be produced cheap : 
the transportation of coal from one part of the kingdom to an- 
other, is the best nursery of the navy, which defends and vin- 
dicates her commerce. Inexhaustible quantities of coal are found 
also on this continent, from Chili to Nova Scotia. The coal 


* The pam deposite of lignite, at Bovey Heathfield, Devonshire, England, is 


composed entirely of trees. 
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measures of the United States, are found in the same part of the 
geological series as in Great Britain, lying over the carboniferous 
limestone. ‘This coincidence as to position, is another striking 
proof of consentaneous operation. Except in Virginia, and a 
few places in the western country, bituminous coal has not been 
much worked in the United States. That particular kind of coal 
which is without bitumen, and which now goes by the general 
name of anthracite, has induced several powerful associations of 
capitalists in the states of Pennsylvania and New-York, to con- 
struct canals and rail roads, in order to bring fuel more expedi- 
tiously and economically to the consumers. The coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and other places, are beginning to act beneficially 
upon the country, in a thousand ways. They rest principally 
upon the millstone grit and shale, and afford the most interest- 
ing specimens of fossil botany. In the state of New-York, the 
bituminous coal measures lie so contiguous to the great Erie ca- 
nal, that they could be brought exceedingly cheap to the city of 
New-York. But whilst capitalists evince a great eagerness to 
invest their funds in mining operations in distant states, they 
observe a singular indifference to the resources so entirely with- 
in their reach at home. Individuals who had only geological 
views, have repeatedly laid the subject before the legislature of 
that state, but in vain. ‘That body is more excited by the ap- 
pointment of a petty officer to inspect pork, or an attorney to 
compose feuds amongst the anti-freemasons, than the discovery 
of inexhaustible sources of occupation and wealth to her increas- 
ing population. We have heard occasionally, of calculations made 
in this country, for the supply of England with anthracite coal. 
It may be as well to state, for the information of some of ‘our 
readers on this subject, that under very reasonable calculations, 
the known bituminous coal measures of England, will continue 
to supply her amply, for at least five hundred years to come. 
And that in South Wales, not far from the Bristol channel, the 
coal measures extend over about twelve hundred square miles, 
containing anthracite coal, which, under like reasonable caleula- 
tions, will supply Great Britain for at least two thousand years 
tocome. There will then remain the immense quantities of coal 
which Ireland contains. 

We now come to the supermedial order, beginning with the 
Exeter conglomerate and ending with the chalk. It consists of 
several formations, each of them containing alternating beds of 
limestone, sandstone, and clay, and each having fossils peculiar to 
its several floors. The lower beds of this order contain rock salt 
and salt brine, together with gypsum. These minerals lie in 
what is called the new red sandstone formation, which resembles 
the old red sandstone so closely sometimes, that it is not easily 
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distinguished from it. The middle beds consist of magnesian 
limestone, in England ; in Germany, they are called zechstein, 
and rest upon a schist containing copper. It is called kupfer- 
schiefer, or copper slate, and contains fossil fish, plants, and the 
monitor. The beds which lie between the zechstein in Thurin- 
gia, appear to be the equivalents of the Exeter conglomerate, 
which in many instances shows a decided trap origin. Indeed 
we have reasons for supposing many red earths of this character, 
to be decomposed greenstones. With the termination of the coal 
measures, a new order of things begins. The disturbing causes 
which have hitherto dislocated the beds, and thrown them often 
into high inclinations, seem to have ceased ; and the rocks hence- 
forward conform to a general horizontality. The beds of the lias, 
one of the most interesting formations, appear to have been de- 
posited at periods of great repose. The lower ones consist of 
thin argillaceous limestones, separated by marly partings: the 
upper beds, which are more than thrice as thick, consist of blue 
marls, indurated marls, and irregular limestones ; some of these 
are fibrous ; and the septaria, or cement stones, are used for 
hydraulic mortar. But it is from the extent and beauty of its 
rare fossil remains, especially the animals of a higher order, that 
the lias formation is of such great interest in geology. Here we 
find the most magnificent specimens of immense oviparous quad- 
rupeds, of the saurian order ; of whose existence we should have 
remained ignorant, but for the cultivation of geological know- 
ledge. At geological depths of five thousand feet from the sur- 
face, (reckoning the mean depth of each deposite as belonging 
to a separate portion of time, the aggregation of which furnishes 
the columnar height,) we find extinct species of the crocodile ; 
the plesiosaurus and ichthyosaurus, two monstrous sea lizards. 
The head of the first is proportionately small, being about one- 
thirteenth of the whole length of the body. The neck is dis- 
proportionately long, and contains more vertebre than the neck 
of the swan, which in this respect exceeds all other animals. The 
trunk, with a short tail, has the proportions of an ordinary quad- 
ruped. It has four paddles, as well as the ichthyosaurus, to ena- 
ble it to swim. The Rey. Mr. Conybeare, to whom the world 
was first indebted for a description of this unparalleled animal, 
states that it has a column of ninety vertebra, that the tail is 
three times the length of the head, the trunk four times, and the 
neck five times. Its paddles show that it was aquatic, and its 
associate marine fossils show that it lived in the sea. Its long 
flexible neck admitted probably of its being arched like that of 
the swan, which it could dart down amongst the seaweeds for 
prey, whilst it glided along the shallow marshy bottoms. Frag- 
ments of this animal have been found, which warrant our as- 
signing a length of at least thirty feet to it. ‘The ichthyosaurus, 
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of which there are many varieties, and of different lengths, from 
a few feet to fifty feet, is a curious compound. We have seen a 
head of one of the species of this animal, about nine feet long, 
(ichthyosaurus platyodon,) being about one-fourth of the length 
of the body. This animal has a most enormous orbit for the eye, 
and those bony pieces to strengthen the sclerotic, which are 
common to the chelonian and some of the saurian animals, but 
wanting to the crocodiles; whilst it has teeth longitudinally 
striated, as in the crocodile, and replaced in the same way. It 
has the vertebre of a fish, with four extremities, to use as ceta- 
ceous animals do their paws, or turtles their paddles. The whole 
structure of this fish lizard, the length and flexibility of its tail, 
its compactness and strength, must have fitted it admirably to 
contend with the agitated element in which it lived. The enor- 
mous magnitude of its eyes would enable it to discern its prey 
at great depths in the ocean, and its long muzzle, armed with 
such numerous sharp pointed teeth, was well fitted to seize and 
devour it. There are fine specimens of these fossil animals, to- 
gether with rare specimens of the magnificent pentacrinite, and 
the numerous testacea of the lias, in the geological cabinet of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New-York, brought from Europe 
and deposited there, by Mr. Featherstonhaugh. 

We pass by some other calcareous beds to the forest marble, 
to which the Stonesfield slate is referred, containing such va- 
rieties of these extraordinary ancient animals. Here, in addi- 
tion to the others, we have the bones of the megalosaurus, an- 
other monstrous lizard ; other bones which have been attributed 
to birds of the order gralle or waders, but which probably be- 
long to the pterodactylus macronyx, or the /ong-clawed, wing- 
toed lizard. Cuvier supposes that the long toe supported a 
membrane, that constituted a very powerful wing, by the aid of 
which it was enabled to fly short distances, and that by means 
of the crooked claws of the shorter toes, it could suspend itself 
from branches of trees, having a head of an enormous length, 
which it probably reverted in its standing posture, and contain- 
ing sixty pointed teeth, eovered with a bird’s beak. Dr. Buck- 
land, who has lately described this new species, is inclined to 
think, that the elytra or outward coricaceous covering of the 
wings of coleopterous insects found in the Stonesfield slate, (vide 
Lyceum, New-York,) are the remains of those insects which 
were the food of this flying monster. After all, the pterodacty- 
lus is not such a great removal from the dracovolans of Linnzus, 
which has its toes free, a tail tapering and distinct from the 
body, and a membranous wing, by the aid of which it leaps 
from one tree to another. Amongst other curious discoveries of 
Dr. Buckland, is the excrement of these saurian animals in the 
lias of Dorsetshire, and in other formations. 
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Another most interesting discovery has within a very few 
years been made, by that distinguished geologist, Mr. Mantell, 
of Lewes, in Sussex, author of the Geology of Sussex, and the 
Fossils of Tilgate Forest ;—works that ought to have a place in 
every geological library. This animal is called the iguanadon, from 
the resemblance of the teeth to those of the iguana. It was found 
by him in the Cuckfield quarries of Tilgate forest, Sussex, which 
belong to the Hastings or iron sand formation. It is an herbi- 
vorous animal, probably amphibious, and an inhabitant of bodies 
of fresh water. There is reason to believe, that some of the 
bones in Mr. Mantell’s invaluable collection, belonged to ani- 
mals at least sixty feet long. 

We have a letter before us from Dr. Buckland, anrouncing 
the discovery by him of some bones of the iguanadon, in the 
iron sand of Swanwich. The toe bone is stated to be four 
times larger, than the analogous bone of the great elephant that 
was shot at Exeter Change, and whose skeleton is now at the 
London University. The megalosaurus, too, is a fossil ani- 
mal of those periods; and we are fully warranted in assign- 
ing dimensions to it, equal in height to the tallest elephants, 
and in length to the longest whales. Our readers will remem- 
ber we are talking of geological lizards, and we hope will respect 
them accordingly. ‘The Hastings iron sand is superimposed by 
the weald clay, an argillaceous deposite, of a mean thickness of 
three hundred feet, containing subordinate beds of limestone 
and clay iron stone. The fossils of this formation are princi- 
pally fresh-water. Next comes the green sand formation, with 
its most interesting and numerous fossils. From it we pass to 
that remarkable formation which stands at the head of the super- 
medial order—the chalk. This cretaceous deposite, from whence 
the chalk of commerce is taken, has a mean depth of seven hun- 
dred feet, and at some period has had a prodigious extent in Eu- 
rope, which has been greatly interrupted by geological catastro- 
phes. ‘The eastern and southern counties of England are cross- 
ed by it; its connexion with France is interrupted by the Bri- 
tish channel, but its line along the northern coasts of France, 
corresponds with that on the southern coast of England. North 
of the Seine it turns to Blois, and afterwards, from Montargis, 
turning north, it passes to the east of Troyes, Rheims, and Va- 
lenciennes. It is seen on the south of Maestricht and near Aix. 
The vast sandy heaths of north Germany, in the direction of Ber- 
lin, are superincumbent to the chalk. Mr. Conybeare detected 
a chalk pit near Luneburgh. The chalk is now covered by the 
superior beds for a great distance, but on entering Poland, it 
breaks through its crust, in a line of hills running nearly paral- 
lel to the Carpathians. At Cracow there are fine sections. Dr. 
Buckland examined it here, and found it in the same place in 
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the geological series, and containing the same fossils that the 
chalk possesses in England. It passes into Russia—is found at 
Bielogorod, or the White City, and at Tobolsk in Siberia. Its 
northern border is supposed to run eastward, through the Baltic, 
to the island of Rugen, which has chalky cliffs on its north coast ; 
these are also observed on the neighbouring continent, in Pome- 
rania and Mecklenburg. Passing to the south of Sweden, where 
it occurs near Malmo, crossing to the opposite coast of Zealand, 
including Mona, thence to the mouth of the Elbe and under the 
German ocean to Flamborough Head in Yorkshire, one of the 
most magnificent geological sections in Europe, and which we 
had the pleasure of examining a short time ago. The area em- 
braced by these outlines, may be considered the great central 
ehalk basin of Europe—covered in many parts by the superin- 
cumbent clays and sands, and interrupted in others by causes of 
a remote action—the evidences of which are in some places very 
conspicuous. The lower part of the chalk formation contains no 
flints, but the upper part contains beds of flints horizontally dis- 
posed in nodules, and sometimes in flat masses. In the Isle of 
Wight, the chalk occurs with its superincumbent plastic clay 
and sands, perfectly vertical—the horizontal beds of flint being 
here perpendicular, as well as the beds of chalk. The flints too, 
although they retain their form and position, when examined, 
are all found to be shivered, some into small fragments like crack- 
ed crystals, others reduced to an impalpable powder. Some 
mighty convulsion has upset the whole of the strata into a per- 
pendicular position ; perhaps at the time when the British chan- 
nel was formed. In other situations we find the whole of the 
chalk for many miles inland swept away. At Haldon hill in 
Devonshire, England, we found immense deposites of chalk 
flints, broken into fragments, lying in beds in the green sand, the 
whole of the chalk for great distances having been washed away, 
and the flints deposited. In other instances, chalk flints are 
found covering whole districts of country, evidences of the 
mighty action which has separated them from their matrix. The 
fossils found imbedded in the chalk, are various, and extremely 
beautiful and delicate. The specimens of fish are in some in- 
stances particularly fine,—there is one in the Lyceum at New- 
York, of an air bladder extremely well preserved. It is from 
the collection of Mr. Mantell, of Sussex. 

The extraordinary partial destruction of the chalk formation, 
the abraded and furrowed state of its surface where it now pre- 
sents itself, its own ruins strewed over its surface, and consist- 
ing chiefly of the flints washed out of its mass; warrant the con- 
clusion, thaf this partial destruction took place after its consoli- 
dation ; and we may therefore reasonably suppose a period of no 
inconsiderable duration to have occurred, between the upper 
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beds of the chalk with flints, and the lower beds of plastic clay, 
which we find superincumbent upon the chalk. These beds lie 
at the base of the superior order of rocks, being that part of the 
geological series which is also called tertiary. It consists of an 
alternation of clays, sands, beds of pebbles, and calcareous depo- 
sites. In the gypsum beds of the fresh water formation of the 
basin of Paris, the skeletons and dispersed bones of a variety of 
unknown land quadrupeds, have been discovered ; together with 
the remains of birds, crocodiles, tortoises, and fish, supposed to 
be of fresh water genera. The pachydermatous, or thick skin- 
ned animals, were discovered by Cuvier in the quarries of Mont- 
martre. An admirer and countryman of that eminent natural- 
ist, whose own works are his immortal eulogy, has paid Provi- 
dence the compliment,* (‘‘un vrai coup de la Providence’’) to 
suppose that some discernment was exercised, in placing so 
gifted an individual, so near to such extraordinary phenomena. 
We might, in like manner, bring forward the cases of Kirk- 
dale Cave and Buckland—Lyme Regis and Conybeare—Mantell 
and Tilgate Forest, as instances of this high geological predilec- 
tion, which, however, does not seem to have been extended to 
volcanic central France ; a district that appears to have fallen un- 
der the especial care of the English geologists, Scrope, Murchi- 
son and Lyell; to say nothing of almost all the other parts of 
Europe, which are now reaping the benefits of insular enterprise 
and sound judgment. Of these pachydermatous quadrupeds, we 
shall now say a few words. The palzotherium was about the size 
of the rhinoceros of Java. The skull was as large as that of the 
largest horse. It appears to have had no proboscis, but from the 
bones of the nostrils, this animal possessed most probably a mo- 
bility of the snout like the tapir, and which our readers are fa- 
miliar with in the horse. It was intermediate between the tapir 
and the horse, and the smallness of the orbit would give it the 
heavy visual aspect of the hog. It had also a short tail; was an 
herbivorous animal, and had tusks something like the wild boar, 
but entirely covered with the lips. There are several species. 
The anoplotherium, is without those salient tusks, or canine 
teeth—it was also herbivorous. It was between three and four 
feet high; the body was five feet long and a few inches, and the 
tail between two and three feet. From its structure, this animal 
(anoplotherium commune) appears to have been a sluggish crea- 
ture, frequenting stagnant waters and marshes. The anoplothe- 
rium gracile, on the contrary, was about the height of the cha- 
mois, a little more than two feet, and was a browsing land quad- 
ruped, extremely fleet, with a short tail. The name anoplotheri- 
um, or wild beast without tusks or instruments of offence, was 


* Lettres sur les Revolutions du Globe. Bertrand, page 230. 
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appropriate enough in relation to the palwotherium, or ancient 
wild beast, which possessed them, but we think a more signifi- 
cant name might have been given to the gracile. We omit some 
carnivorous animals, which probably preyed upon those we have 
just mentioned, and refer our readers for further information, to 
the excellent work of Messrs. Cuvier and Brogniart. 

But these are not the only mammalia found in these geologi- 
cal situations. Apodous animals, whose posterior extremities 
are involved in a tail, and which live in the ocean, have left their 
remains behind them. The lamantin, whose anterior extremi- 
ties resemble human hands, and whence it takes its name, and 
which, by means of its fingers and claws can crawl up the rocks, 
and whose dugs are upon the breast, that it can raise out of the 
water. The dugong, an animal of the same family, the mer- 
maids of our fables. These, together with some cetaceous ani- 
mals, the whale, &c. &c., lived in the oceans of those ancient 
times. Of the frequency of the revolutions which affected the 
surface of the earth, before the last coat (diluvium,) was laid on 
the present surface, we have singular proofs in the tertiary for- 
mation. In the basin of Paris, and in the Isle of Wight, we 
have, first, deposites, that from their fossil remains, have un- 
doubtedly been, for a long period of time, covered by fresh wa- 
ter; then we find the beds superincumbent upon these, contain- 
ing marine fossils. Above these marine beds we find fresh water 
beds again. All these deposites are found in basins analogous to 
those we have before described, of the coal measures. And we 
can hardly conceive how all these phenomena have been pro- 
duced, unless we suppose the original salt water of these basins, 
to have been discharged by the continual accession of fresh wa- 
ter running into them; then, when generations of fresh water 
mollusea, had established themselves amidst the alluvial depo- 
sites and floors, a catastrophe would bring the oceanic waters 
back, and so, in immense periods of time, these continual changes 
were effected. But this has been going on in all the parts of the 
world. The Italian tertiaries—those of the Gratz basin in Ca- 
rinthia, which have been examined the last summer by Messrs. 
Murchison and Sedgewick, and which they found from two to 
three thousand feet thick, prove that the accumulation of the en- 
tire tertiary series, was the work of immense periods of time, 
long before the present surface was prepared for the reception of 
man. The diluvium of which we have so often spoken, is form- 
ed of the ruins of that surface, and in Europe, contains fragments 
of the animals which existed before that great desolation took 
place. But as some of those evidences are of a high character, 
and perhaps not very familiar to our readers, we shall close this 
account of the European series of rocks, with a brief notice of 
them, referring our readers, for the most interesting details ima- 
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ginable, to Dr. Buckland’s justly celebrated work, the “ Reli- 
que Diluvianz.”’ 

There is a small cave in the calcareous hills of the oolitie se- 
ries of rocks, at Kirkdale in Yorkshire, the opening of which 
was discovered by accident, in working the limestone quarry, 
in 1821. The walls of this cave, when it was entered, were 
covered with incrustations of stalactitic matter, that had trickled 
down from the roof, and which is common to all calcareous 
eaverns. ‘The floor, which appeared to be a natural one, was 
in fact a false or stalagmitic floor, that had streamed down from 
the walls, and covered a quantity of diluvial matter lying be- 
neath. On opening this floor, the subjacent earth was found 
mixed with great quantities of bones, jaws, and teeth. At first, 
the country people took them for the remains of cattle that 
had died of the murrain; then some persons found out, that the 
teeth were very different from those of domestic animals. Dr. 
Buckland was informed of these circumstances, went to the spot, 
and made the necessary investigations. He came to the conclu- 
sion, to which all the naturalists of Europe have added their 
sanction,—that these bones and teeth belonged to a great many 
species of animals, consisting of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, a species of the horse, the bear, deer, the tiger, wolf, 
fox, and weasel, together with smaller animals. Most of the bones 
were gnawed in a very extraordinary manner ; not only the most 
unequivocal indentations, made by the teeth of some carnivorous 
animal, were obvious upon them, but the marrow bones in most 
cases were absent, and the condyles or thicker ends only remain- 
ing, and these much gnawed. Many of the bones at the bottom 
of the cave, were, on their upper surface, as much polished as 
if they had been rubbed, whilst the under surface was in a natu- 
ral state. It must ever have remained a matter of uncertain spe- 
culation, how the bones of such various animals could have been 
carried into such a situation, but for an additional circumstance, 
by the aid of which Dr. Buckland’s acute mind unlocked the 
whole mystery. ‘The jaws of several hyenas, with numerous 
teeth, and various bones gnawed like the others, of the same ani- 
mal, were found with the rest: whence Dr. Buckland, by a pro- 
cess of inductive reasoning, which is entirely satisfactory, came 
to the conclusion ; that this cave was a den frequented by hyenas, 
and into which they brought the remains of antediluvian ani- 
mals, before the great deluge which laid the country under water, 
and which deposited some of its sediment in this cave, and cover- 
ed the bones upon its floor; and also that during the great periods 
of time which had elapsed, the stalagmitic floor had been formed 
over this sediment, from the roof and walls of the caves, and 
had sealed the contents up. The known habits of the hyzna are 
in harmony with the other circumstances. Dr, Buckland gave 
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bones to some living hyznas at the menageries, which they pro- 
ceeded to crack and gnaw, in an analogous manner. The excre- 
ment too of the recent hyzna, in every circumstance resembled 
that of the antediluvial animal, which was found in great quan- 
tities in the cave. The smoothness of the upper surface of the 
bones, he attributed to the continual friction, occasioned by the 
animals going in and out of the cave. 

But all these interesting details, are recorded in so eloquent 
and persuasive a manner, in the Religue Diluviane, that we 
again refer our readers to it. This work also contains an account 
of several caves visited by the author, in various parts of the 
continent, for the purpose of illustrating, still farther, this branch 
of geological knowledge. We had the pleasure of exploring, in 
company with Dr. Buckland, a very extensive cave, called Kent’s 
hole, near Torquay, in Devonshire, which had been another den 
of hyznas, and which contained an immense quantity of the re- 
mains of antediluvian animals. We shall not enter into further 
details respecting this cave, as a particular account of it will 
shortly appear in Dr. Buckland’s second volume, now in the 
press. We add, however, that a very interesting collection of 
the bones taken from thence, is for the present deposited in the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New-York. 

We have now given our readers a rapid sketch of the whole 
geological series of rocks in Europe, from the granite, the low- 
est known rock, to the diluvium, the last coat, forming great 
portions of the present surface of the earth. We design again to 
review that most interesting of all subjects, the organic remains 
contained in them, but in avery brief manner, and that with the 
sole view of presenting geological knowledge to our readers, as 
a subject replete with infinite variety, and indescribable gran- 
deur. But first, we shall say a few words on American geology. 
Enough has been said, to show that the doctrine of universal 
formations is not extremely absurd. We think we have the high- 
est evidence, that the banks of an excavated canal were once 
united, when we are assisted by vision and memory. We see a 
river flowing between its banks, the beds of whose strata cor- 
respond with each other, and the mind becomes as fully satisfied 
that the banks were once united, as if the eyes had witnessed 
the excavation. We see the British channel flowing between the 
chalk cliffs of France and England, and an experienced geologist 
sees, in the very fluid that separates them, an additional proof of 
their ancient union. We find the carboniferous limestone of 
North America, agreeing in its mineral structure, its organic 
* remains, its place in the geological series, and invariably un- 
derlying the coal measures, with a similar formation in Europe ; 
and we cannot, if we would, disbelieve that the causes which 
deposited them both, were in action at the same time ; and we 
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reasonably extend this opinion to the other rocks. Is it not uni- 
versally acknowledged, that in every part of the world where 
man has hitherto penetrated, he has found the granite superim- 
posed by the gneiss—the primitive limestones over it—the slates 
overlying the limestone—the transition limestones, and the coal 
measures, again overlying in their order the slates? Why is this 
so? Is this accident? Is invariable succession mere chance? The 
more we look at this great matter, the more we look at the scheme 
of creation as a regular and successive one. 

Our accumulated pages admonish us that we have not room 
to enter upon the details of American geology. We must then 
content ourselves with observing, that the rocks of the inferior 
and submedial order, with their appropriate minerals and or- 
ganic companions, have all been found conforming to the order 
of the European series; that the very important division, the 
medial order, has been clearly made out, with the coal mea- 
sures invariably lying over the carboniferous limestone ; that we 
are not yet prepared to express ourselves unhesitatingly, upon 
the geological character of the red sandstones of New-Jersey, 
lying beneath the trap at the Passaic river, and the red argilla- 
ceous earths of New-Brunswick, in the same state, which par- 
take so strongly the character of decomposed greenstones: that 
the salt brines of the state of New-York at Salina, at Kiskime- 
netas in the state of Pennsylvania, and in other quarters, are 
drawn from sandstones lying between the carboniferous and the 
transition limestones, and not from the new red sandstone for- 
mation, whence rock salt is derived in Cheshire, England. Rock 
salt has not yet been found with us; and it is hardly worth ha- 
zarding an opinion as to the origin of our salt brines at present, 
since the mineral waters of Ballston and Albany, in the state of 
New-York, which have from sixty to seventy of muriate of soda, 
are absolutely drawn from the slates of the submedial order. Of 
the supermedial order, little can be said. We have extensive and 
independent beds of clay, to which we cannot with proper con- 
fidence assign any place in the series, for they contain no fos- 
sils: but in the marles of New-Jersey we begin to find sound- 
ings, for here various specimens of saurian animals are found, 
with many testaceous fossils ; in mineral deposites of a less equi- 
vocal nature, and very much resembling the broken down green- 
sands, at the summit of Haldon hill, in Devonshire. We have 
not the least doubt, that we have a variety of the Mososaurus, 
or Maestricht animal: we cannot mistake the osteological cha- 
racters, nor the mineral ones in which it is found. We have 
seen also, lately, in the possession of Isaac Lea, Esq. a head of 
a new saurian, extremely small, and which has been recently 
described in the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
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ciety, Vol. III., by Dr. Hays, as Saurodon leanus, under the 
new genus Saurodon, which he now proposes. 

We have no chalk on this continent: we have no longer any 
expectation of finding it, and the probable non-existence of every 
bed of the supermedial order, north of 40° N. lat. awakens sin- 
gular reflections in our mind, which interest us intensely, when 
we consider that there is no authentic account of the remains of 
any animal whatever, being found in any of the diluvial beds of 
this continent. Geologists must look to the south and south-west 
of this continent for the tertiaries,—-we mean old tertiaries,—for 
the calcareous oolites of the Bahamas, Cayahueso, or Key West, 
4s it is pronounced, and often written, are accruing at this day. 

We shall now say a few words on geological writers, particu- 
larly those whose works stand at the head of this article, and 
shall then conclude the subject, with some general reflections on 
fossil and recent natural history. 

Dr. Ure’s book is a well printed, handsome, thick octavo, with 
fine, clear, large letters, that any man may read without specta- 
cles. We had a good opinion of it before we had read a line of it. 
We believe it is St. Augustine who says, that we can always tell 
“bona domus ipso vestibulo.”’ As to geological information, we 
can conscientiously say, that it is a very excellent book, replete 
with information to uninitiated readers, and contains a great deal 
of valuable chemical and mineralogical reasoning, which does 
credit to Dr. Ure. We have been exceedingly pleased with 
it, and we must add, amused beyond measure by some of the 
worthy Doctor’s speculations. His first fifty pages of introduc- 
tion are upon very high matters, and evince, as the whole work 
does, no small talent for developing his own opinions, and ap- 
propriating those of others. His two motives for undertaking 
the work are, he says, ‘‘ First, a desire to lay before the world 
a view of certain intrinsic sources of change in the constitution 
of the earth, which seem to have escaped the observation of phi- 

losophers, but which appear to me deducible from modern phy- 
sical and geological discovery.’’ We refer our readers with plea- 
sure to the work itself, for his manner of treating this branch of 
the subject, and shall limit our observations to his second mo- 
tive. ‘*Second, a wish to lead popular students of philosophy, 
to the moral and religious uses of their knowledge.”’ 

Before we preceed, we would premise, that the religious edu- 
cation we have received, makes us shrink from the irreverent 
manner observed by maniy religious writers, when they venture 
to speak with such familiarity of final causes, in discussing phy- 
sical phenomena. Geology, we are aware, has been brought into 
disrepute, by the wild speculations of writers not belonging to 
the religious class ; but these men have not influenced geological 

knowledge, and are already forgotten. Geology has now become 
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a matter of fact business, and the eminent philosophers and na- 
turalists, who lead the geological opinions of the day, are not 
more respected for the soundness of their conclusions, than for 
the tribute that is paid to them by all who know how to value 
moral excellence. We refer our readers again to Dr. Buckland’s 
inaugural discourse, as a model, for the manner in which men 
should consider geology as connected with natural religion. 
What can be more irreverent than to suppose, that the feeble 
reasoning of man can add to, or illustrate in a necessary man- 
ner, the force of Divine revelation. We cannot approve, or ad- 
mire in any degree, the conduct of those who counsel us to look 
up to the ineffable heights of revelation, by the aid of geology ; 
or to borrow the light of revelation to investigate geological phe- 
nomena. Many may do it with good intentions, but we have 
never yet seen it done with any credit to themselves ; and whilst 
we believe the purest faith may exist with those who are igno- 
rant of geology, we would invite our fellow creatures to the phy- 
sical revelation of God through his works. Dr. Ure, we think, 
has entirely gone out of his way in this matter. In an attempt 
to treat of the primitive forms of matter, in the first chapter, 
evidently suggested by his own chemical manipulations and ex- 
periments; amidst a host of ‘‘ radiating and self-acting fluids, 
vibrations, undulations, frictions, percussions, calorifics, and 
colorifics,”” and Heaven knows what, he comes at length to a 
‘calorific energy,’”’? which actuates the body of the earth; but 
instead of this leading him to the doctrine of central heat, as we 
supposed it would, it brings him to that verse in Genesis, ‘* &nd 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,’’ which 
he applies to this immense fermentation ; and borrowing a beau- 
tiful poetical expression of Milton,— 


** Dove-like, sat brooding on the vast abyss, 
And made it pregnant”— 


He, then, forgetful of all sound geology, adds, ‘‘ In this sublime 
conception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not recognise the 
impregnation of the torpid sphere,’’ &c. as though the planets 
were so many goose eggs, laid in eternal space, to be hatched by 
but, proh pudor! It is inconceivable, how men otherwise 
very sensible, and who plume themselves upon being religious 
par excellence, fall into such incongruity,—and then the zealous 
and meddling spirits, who are altogether ignorant of science, 
make geology responsible for all the nonsense of their more 
learned brethren. 

But this is not Dr. Ure’s only stravaganza. He has too 
much science to undervalue the labours and opinions of Cuvier ; 
and, therefore, when treating of the harmonies of animal organi- 
zation, at page 506, he says, “ There is in organic beings a cor- 
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relation of forms appropriate to each, whereby the individual 
can be determined from every one of its fragments. Each ani- 
mal constitutes a whole, one systematic cycle, whose parts are 
in mutual correspondence, and concur to the same definite ac- 
tion, by a reciprocal reaction. None of the parts can change, 
without a symmetrical change in the others; and hence each 
taken by itself, indicates and gives all the rest.”” At page 507, 
he further says, ‘‘ Hence, not only the class and order, but the 
genus, and even the species, are found to be expressed in the 
form of every part.’? And upon other occasions—relying upon 
Cuvier’s opinions, that the difference of organization between re- 
cent animals and the antediluvian ones, decides that there is no 
common consanguinity and descent—our Doctor declares, ex 
cathedr4, that no animals known to us, descended from the stock 
saved by Noah. As it has always been our opinion, that Cuvier 
has gone rather too far in this matter, and that his disciples are 
likely to go still farther, we take this occasion to state our dis- 
belief both in the Doctor’s premises and conclusions. Animals 
may be said to be in their most perfect state, when the mutual 
relation of the parts of their organization, are such as to enable 
them to perform the most various and perfect functions. There 
is an immense difference between man and the zoophytes, yet 
they have some things in common, either in visible organs, or 
in reproductive or conservative actions. It is this mutual rela- 
tion which has been urged too far, and asserted by Cuvier as the 
necessary condition of the existence of animals. It is insisted, 
that hoofs indicate molar teeth with flat crowns, a capacious and 
multiplied stomach, &c. Now, such teeth are common both to 
the ox and the horse, and their stomachs are entirely dissimilar. 
Numerous other instances of want of harmony between the parts 
of animals might be adduced. We venture to think, we could put 
many bones into Dr. Ure’s hand for inspection, and that he 
would be very much puzzled to decide, whether they belonged 
to the American hare or the English rabbit ; and yet how much 
do they differ from each other! the flesh of the one is brown— 
of the other white. The young levret comes into the world per- 
fect, with a well furred skin, and able to run and provide for 
itself. The rabbit is born blind, naked and helpless. Every ani- 
mal has a system of organs peculiar to itself, yet some of its or- 
gans may resemble the organs of other animals, whose habits 
are not common to it. Thus Cuvier’s law of all herbivorous ani- 
mals being hoofed, is not true of the hare, which has a digitated 
foot, like many carnivorous animals. It is upon this pretended 
mutual relation of parts the Doctor has relied, when he came to 
the conclusion, that all the races of antediluvian animals are ex- 
tinct; and that all recent animals are of course the fruits either 
of a post-diluvian creation, or spontaneous generation. 
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Now how does the religious Dr. Ure contrive to accommodate 
these notions, which he has borrowed from Cuvier, to the re- 
vealed word of God? Thus. He says, at page 500, “ The races 
preserved in the ark kept seed alive for the immediate use of 
Noah’s family :’’ that is, they were merely put on board for sea 
stock, and to help the family along, until the new creations were 
big enough for the spit. Noah and his friends ate them all up, spi- 
ders and all. What is it the Bible says ?—*‘ To keep seed alive 
upon the face of all the earth.”’ But in the face of this declaration, 
which is in harmony with the whole narration, and where a new 
creation or production of animals is never once alluded to, we 
have Dr. Ure, who declares the animals were not saved to re- 
plenish the earth, but to be eaten by Noah and his family, un- 
clean animals and all. And this flagrant disrespect to revelation, 
is indulged in this flippant manner, because he has been capti- 
vated by a French theory. Yet Dr. Ure is a religious writer. 
Now, if taking liberties with the Bible be irreligion, we say un- 
hesitatingly, that all the irreligion which has been introduced 
into geology, has been by religious writers, or men who are 
anxious to be distinguished as such. 

We can give another instance of this in the writings of a man, 
who, if he has no pretensions to the character of a geologist, it 
is evident, has some to that of a scholar. Mr. Penn, in his 
‘¢ Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,”’ 
undertakes to show which of these is true and which is false, as- 
suming, for his own purposes, what is by no means true, that a 
mineral system of geology has been got up, in opposition to the 
Mosaic account of the creation. Now, if even this were so, a 
writer, to determine in the conclusive manner Mr. Penn propo- 
ses to do, where the truth lay between the systems, should be 
not only an accomplished Hebraist,. but a perfect master of all 


the geological phenomena. That he is not the first, we have 


abundant evidence in his work. Of geology, it proves him to be 
in the main ignorant. His geological knowledge has evidently 
been drawn from a few books. Mr. Penn supposes the earth to 
have been created perfect in six days; and because the mineral 
geology supposes a much longer period of time necessary to pro- 
duce the geological phenomena, he has thought it necessary to 
write a religious book against it. We do wish, since these wri- 
ters insist upon our taking things au pied de la lettre, that they 
would sometimes look into their Bibles, not upon those occa- 
sions alone when controversy makes it convenient, but for their 
own instruction and improvement. * 


* They do not appear to know, that the whole planetary creation is declared 
by the Bible to have been effected, before those six days, so much insisted upon, 
are mentioned. The very first verse of Genesis says, ‘‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. And the earth was without form, and void.” 
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Mr. Penn condescends to make use of secondary causes when 
it is convenient, and supposes the separation of the water and 
land, recorded in chap. i., verse 9, of Genesis, to have been 
produced by voleanic action. Now, the Scriptures declare this 
to have been the result of a command; but here it is referred to 
secondary causes, by a stickler for exclusive fiats. These writers 
have neither science to illustrate the physical actions they at- 
tempt to guess at, nor poetical genius and language to warm and 
encourage the faith, which miraculous creations exact. When 
we read the command, ‘ Let there be light!’’ who is there with 
a soul capable of entering into the grandeur and harmonies of the 
thought, but feels injured, at the puerile attempt to describe the 
physical manner in which that sublime conception was effected. 
And when we read the command, “ Let the dry land appear”’— 
when our soul enters into all the glories of so august and sublime 
a spectacle, which language can but faintly shadow forth ; when 
we see the mountains and continents instantly rising through 
the seas, and displacing the oceans; who, then, is there, can es- 
teem the intrusive and uncalled for busy bodies, that disturb us 
in the enjoyment of our most delicious reveries, and drag the re- 
luctant mind into all the fuss and smoke of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes! We are not now talking as geologists, and do not 
mean to be severe upon volcanoes, for which we have a great 
friendship. Mr. Penn attributes the deluge of Noah, to the same 
physical phenomena, and supposes the antediluvian dry land, to 
have sunk to a lower level upon that occasion, than the bottom 
of the then existing oceans, whose waters of course would flow 
into their new beds, and leave their old beds to constitute the 
new dry land, the present surface we inhabit; a theory entirely 
inconsistent with the character of some organic remains; for even 
granting that many animals might have lived, whilst mineral 
deposites were going on between the subsidences, yet geologists 
know that a prodigious number of these animals and testacea, 
were both amphibious, and lived in fresh water—conditions which 
imply the existence of dry land. But Mr. Penn does not disre- 
gard alone these important considerations; he does not permit 
the Bible itself to stand in the way of his theories. Perceiving 
the difficulty in which they involve him with the scriptures, and 
that if all the old dry land is now at the bottom of the sea, the 
garden of Paradise, with its rivers, must be there also—he very 
unceremoniously, rather than give up his fancies, supposes the 
whole passage in the Bible relating to Paradise, to be a marginal 


This creation has no reference to any time whatever; the “ beginning” might 
have been a thousand millions ago, of the years of our computed time. The 
arrangement for the antediluvian surface, and its vegetable and animal organiza- 
tions, is with propriety distributed through the six days. In this we take the 
Scriptures for our authority, our staff, and our rod. 
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gloss, incorporated into the text, and which had no business there. 
In the which he shows a singular ignorance of the history of He- 
brew manuscripts, and confirms, as we think it must be admit- 
ted, our assertion, ‘‘ that all the irreligion which has been in- 
troduced into geology, has been by religious writers, or men 
who are anxious to be distinguished as such.”’ 

Neither does Mr. Penn always attend to the analysis of his 
own reasoning. He urges, with some force, that the first man was 
necessarily created adult, with anatomical and intellectual facul- 
ties, necessary at least to his preservation. So likewise of the 
first tree, and of every distinct animal and plant. Considering 
these premises as irrefutable, he argues, that although we know 
the recent races and families of animals and plants are generat- 
ed, and elaborated into cgnsistency, and strength by age, yet 
that the beginning of man and plants could not be after this 
manner ; and therefore, although we know what chemical agency 
does in the arrangement of matter, neither ought we to believe 
the original arrangement of the earth was by chemical agency, 
but rather, that the earth at the beginning was created like man, 
in a perfect and mature condition. This analogy may succeed 
with some at first, but we have a word or two to say about it. 
If we grant that the animal and vegetable races were created 
perfect, we also perceive one principal design in their creation, 
was, that they should continue their kinds. Now, we do not 
perceive that the earth, in any way, has the faculty of multiply- 
ing its kind ; and this alone destroys the analogy for ever, for it 
is not analogous. The earth is a basis for the support of animal 
and vegetable bodies, and nothing more. No parallel can be es- 
tablished between organic and inorganic bodies ; for in animals 
and plants, we cannot perceive that secondary causes are any 
thing but subordinate to vital functions, whilst the arrangement 
of inorganic bodies, like rocks, is sufficiently explained by secon- 
dary operation. We consider this a sufficient answer to Mr. 
Penn’s geological theories, and shall be most happy to see his 
fine talents and erudition, employed in a direction where he can- 
not fail to acquire reputation. 

Mr. Brande’s Outlines of Geology is a very pleasing little 
octavo, being the substance of the lectures he has delivered on 
geology at the Royal Institution. It is illustrated in an unos- 
tentatious manner, by instructive vignettes, cut very neatly in 
wood. We like this little work, and though somewhat inaccu- 
rately written, commend it to our readers, as an agreeable and 
easy summary of geological information. Mr. Brande has judi- 
ciously quoted Lord Bacon, who, speaking of blending natural 
philosophy with sacred writ, calls it, ‘‘ seeking the dead among 
the living.” He also says, page 2, ‘‘ geological writers have not 
unfrequently attempted to combine their speculations with the 
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announcements of holy writ. Mixing up the chronology of 
Moses and the history of the deluge with their own short sight- 
ed speculations ; and, with observations hastily made, and imper- 
fectly reasoned upon, they have presumed, on the one hand, to 
verify and illustrate, and, on the other, to question and contro- 
vert.” 

Of many writers on American geology, too, we could speak 
with great satisfaction. M’Clure was the pioneer of the science 
here: his work will always be read with pleasure. We observe 
in the preface to the “ Outline of the Course of Geological Lec- 
tures,”’ by Professor Silliman, he is called in large capitals ‘* The 
American Werner, William M’Clure.’? We doubt whether this 
proclamation will be heeded. The American Journal of Sci- 
ence has been a very useful publication ; it has aided to keep up 
the spirits of our lovers of science, and has been upon the whole 
advantageous to us abroad, although it has occasionally exposed 
us to some ridicule. We were happy to see, in the last number 
of a journal published at the head quarters of the American Geo- 
logical Society, that the learned editor is -beginning to, incline 
to the opinion that trap rocks may have had an igneous origin. 
This idea will no doubt be rapidly caught up on the other side 
of the water. 

We have given this rapid and very imperfect sketch of geolo- 
gy, from motives which we think will be approved. We be- 
lieve this pursuit to be an inexhaustible source for individual 
happiness and national refinement, and that in the absence of all 
other distinctions, it is a powerful antidote to the degrading in- 
fluence of factious politics, and unfeeling cupidity. Geology, in 
the highest sense of the term, comprehends the study of every 
thing connected with our planet. In a future article, we may 
treat in an equally elementary way of the relation in which ani- 
mal existences stand to each other, and show what sort of a 
field it is which presents itself to the young naturalist. We shall 
endeavour to divest the subject of all technical difficulties, that 
those who may feel attracted by it, may be able to pursue it with 
ease and satisfaction, and, in short, to educate themselves. It is 
important to acquire clear notions of the difference between or- 
ganic and inorganic bodies. Without them, false analogies, as 
we have already seen in the instance of Mr. Penn, will con- 
stantly intrude themselves. A somewhat rash use, as we think, 
has been recently made of molecular motion. We have acknow- 
ledged simple animal motions quite sufficient for our purpose. 

In the vibrio amongst the infusoria, we have a small globular 
body, with a sensible thickness, without any cutaneous appen- 
dices, moving with a volition of its own, but without any brain, 
or discernible nervous system. These are amongst the first ma- 
nifestations of animal existence, as though the vital principle 
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was exercising itself, previous to commencing the useful part of 
its career. Then we go a little higher in the scale, and find the 
coralline, always at home, never gadding abroad, making calea- 
reous matter, either by an elementary laboratory of its own, or 
abstracting it from the ocean. Its business is to make rocks. We 
find the animals now rising in the complication of their organi- 
zation, and the importance of their faculties, preying upon each 
other ; and, furnished with weapons of offence and defence, we 
reasonably infer faculties of a higher kind—boldness, contri- 
vance, memory, precaution, &c.; the habits of the spider are 
sufficiently illustrative of these. We can see from the structure 
of every species of animal, that, so far, at least, there is a resem- 
blance with ourselves; particular pleasures, and particular trou- 
bles. When we consider the higher order of animals, we per- 
ceive them possessing properties of a most valuable kind, which 
announce a progressive approximation to greater ends. The cow 
gives milk; the horse is a fleet and safe machine for transporta- 
tion; the camel can traverse deserts which other animals do not 
attempt ; the elephant has strength and docility. To what pur- 
poses could these great properties have been applied, if man had 
not been created? By their means life has been rendered more 
secure to him, and things that are external to him, brought 
within his reach, from otherwise inaccessible distances, for con- 
servatory purposes, as well as the higher ones of acquiring just 
views of the true ends of his existence. Much has been said of 
the destructive propensities of animals. For what purpose the 
universe, and along with it our little planet, has been created, 
except for the pure benevolent pleasure of its Creator, we can- 
not imagine. We can see nothing in the laudatory hosannas of 
men; and while we think upon this subject, we are never satis- 
fied with ourselves, but when our soul falls into the deepest hu- 
mility. Sometimes our spirit is raised into a more confident feel- 
ing of filial love, as we look at the exquisite manner in which 
so much benevolent design has been executed ; when we see how 
animals and their food stand in a mutual relation to each other— 
that food regulates the distribution of animals, and animals re- 
gulate the mass of food, by destroying it partially. Animals live 
upon animals as well as upon vegetables ; for, if the excessive 
increase were not checked, all animals would in the end be in- 
directly destroyed. Production and consumption, therefore, are 
not to be regarded in the odious involving light of a destructive 
principle, but as equilibrating forces, established by God for the 
preservation of his own works. And we ought to be reconciled 
to all moral and all physical inconveniences upon this ground, 
which will be found the safest, by the philosopher, and the 
Christian, in affliction. In that philosophical sense, which con- 
siders every thing connected with our planet as means fitted to 
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a great end, and as reflecting the benevolence as well as the 
power of God, the eagle, the lion, the tiger, are but parts of 
the whole, serving to regulate the mass of food. Their rapacity 
is not to be considered as a blemish in nature, but as a function 
of their existence. They eat animals that destroy others. Man 
does the same thing. The object of all this rapacity and destruc- 
tion, is the stability of the whole system. 

How man differs from all other animals! In childhood, the 
faculty of memory is developed, and whilst the lower animals 
express the derangement or affection of the body by cries, man 
can do more; by tears and smiles he can express the emotions 
of the soul. Then comes the age of puberty, when the imagi- 
nation opens and reveals to us images of happiness. Amused and 
agitated by the pleasures of youth, at a more mature age, judg- 
ment takes the reins, and compares, and decides upon the value 
of all exterior influences. The powers of nature no longer in- 
terfere with each other, but concurring to a point, assist to pro- 
duce the most profound results. ‘The ardour of nature now no 
longer exhausts itself upon personal gratifications, but urges the 
human mind to the highest speculations and undertakings; not 
for the gratification of the body, but of the mind. At this pe- 
riod, every part of nature has its value in our eyes: those fossil 
shells which appear so uninteresting to the uninitiated, are pre- 
cious records to the geologist, for he knows they once had in- 
habitants, and formed a progressive part of the animal existences 
which preceded the creation of our own species. Things appa- 
rently insignificant to others, are, to him, evidences of the ori- 
gin of animal existences, of the most ancient geological times. 
These are not found in the primitive crystalline rocks, but 
when we come to the transition, we find the ruins of the older 
rocks converted into soils, capable of sustaining vegetable and 
animal beginnings. These rise in importance. In the carboni- 
ferous limestone, we have, besides the increasing varieties of 
mollusea, the remains of vertebral animals of the cold blooded 
kind. In the coal measures, the immense abundance of terres- 
trial plants announces a great change of surface. Dry land begins 
to prevail more, and fresh water. The plants all appear to have 
been of the tropical kind ; to account for which, a higher tempe- 
rature of the earth and its waters has been supposed. Passing 
through the successive floors, each the product of successive ca- 
tastrophes, and containing animal existences peculiar to their 
periods, we come, at length, to terrestrial quadrupeds, the pals- 
therium, &c. In the ruins of the last depositions, which has 
sealed them all up, we find the last creations—dry land quadru- 
peds useful to man—and on the top of the whole, we find man 
himself, not fossil, for human bones have never yet been found ; 
but living man, with faculties to observe and compare the whole, 
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and comprehend his responsibility to his Creator. The philoso- 
pher feels as if the whole scheme of creation were progressive 
—that what we call death, is but the door of life. He knows 
that he can take none of his minerals, or fossils, or birds, or 
mastodons, out of this world with him; but he believes that 
knowledge is a real possession of his intellectual principle, and 
that it may give him a standing in the next scale of existence, 
to which the indolent and the avaricious may not pretend. He 
finds, in this reflection, a high motive for the constant and soli- 
citous improvement of his mind. 


Art. VI.—Memoirs of Rear Admiral Paul Jones, Chevalier 
of the Military Order of Merit, and of the Russian Order 
of St. Anne, &c. §&c. Now first compiled from his Original 
Journals and Correspondence ; including an account of his 
services under Prince Potemkin: prepared for publication 
by himself. 2 vols. pp. 672. Published by Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh; and Simpkin & Marshall, London: 1830. 


Ir it were not, that one of the decided and emphatic symptoms 
of ‘*the progress of the age, and the development of mind,” is 
a rage for book making and biographies, we should be inclined 
to believe, from the multiplication, as well as the increasing bulk 
of his Lives, that Paul Jones was becoming of increasing conse- 
quence in the estimation of the world. The first account of him 
we remember to have seen, was in the window of a small book- 
store in New-York, where was displayed the title page of a six- 
penny pamphlet, purporting to be ‘* The Life and Adventures 
of Paul Jones, the famous Pirate, &c.’’ The frontispiece repre- 
sented him with a most ferocious countenance, in the very act 
of shooting one Lieutenant Grubb through the head, with a 
horse pistol of alarming dimensions. This biography was of 
English manufacture. 

The second attempt, we believe, was in the Analectic Maga- 
zine for July, 1816. The materials employed by the writer ap- 
pear to have been very scanty; and as the account varies in 
many points from the one now before us, it is, no doubt, so far 
erroneous. 

The third biographical notice of Jones that has fallen under 
our eye, is that of Mr. Sherborne, published a few years since. 
Mr. Sherborne professes to have been in possession of the ori- 
ginal journal and letters of Jones; but this is denied in the work 
now before us, which treats his pretensions with very little cere- 
mony. 
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The fourth is the work of which we shall give some account 
in the present article. The writer is anonymous, but from cer- 
tain unequivocal indications, such as treating the characters of 
the Americans and French with marvellous disrespect, we pro- 
nounce him, without hesitation, to be a true born Englishman ; 
a personage described by honest Daniel De Foe, certainly no 
bad judge, as one ‘‘ who never wants his own good word,”’ but 
then :— 

“ The better to establish his good name, 
He never fails his neighbour to defame ; 
And yet he really designs no wrong. 
His malice goes no further than his tongue, 
But pleased to tattle, he delights to rail, 
To satisfy the lechery of a tale.” 

Our true born Englishman claims to have had, and certainly 
has had, access to a great variety of documents relating to the 
multifarious adventures of Jones, such as journals, log-books, 
and letters from correspondents, among whom are to be found 
some of the most distinguished men of the age. These original 
extracts constitute the value of the work, which is otherwise 
quite ordinary, both as to style and matter. A notice in one of 
our literary journals, however, protests against this biography, 
in the name of Miss Taylor, now the representative of Paul Jones, 
and promises the world a genuine biography of this very remark- 
able man. ‘The work now before us, is, however, sufficiently 
copious and minute, we might suppose, to satisfy public curi- 
osity, and enable us to comprehend his real character and actions. 
We are strongly inclined to the belief, that one of the most ef- 
fectual modes of bringing down a distinguished character to the 
dead level of humanity, is to detail, with inflexible minuteness, 
all the insignificant actions and events of his mortal career. A 
vast portion of human life, whether among the great or the lit- 
tle, must of necessity be consumed in the most ordinary animal 
enjoyments, sufferings, and occupations. Great actions are not 
done every day, or the frequency of their appearance would bring 
them down to the level of ordinary occurrences. Neither docs 
it fall to the lot of man to be always doing things worthy of re- 
membrance. The biographer who dwells on every insignificant 
trifle connected with his hero and all the family, is like the tra- 
veller who detains his readers, by noticing every bush and peb- 
ble, and worthless weed, on either side of the road he is travel- 
ling, instead of selecting objects of interest and magnitude. 

The busy, prying, and we will add, interested curiosity, of this 
class of writers, has, by reviving exploded calumnies, or raking, 
from the rubbish of oblivion every thing that is not worth re- 
membering, or which ought to have been forgotten, contributed 
much to bring down the standard of human character ; to strip 
greatness of its divinity, and rob the world of many glorious ex- 
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amples for its imitation. It would seem, indeed, that the disco- 
very of a new foible, or unworthy action, or contemptible pro- 
duction, which the good taste or discretion of former editors or 
publishers omitted, is now considered quite sufficient reason for 
taxing the spirit of the age for another and more expensive bio- 
graphy, or edition of the works of a great author. The sleep- 
ing calumny is awakened, the buried foible dug up from the 
tomb, solely for the purpose of gratifying the prurient taste of a 
class of readers, who would rather hear a piece of antiquated 
scandal about Milton, Dryden, or Pope, than banquet on their 
noblest productions. Thinking as we do, that it is good for the 
world to have some fine and exalted models for its imitation, we 
cannot but express our belief that the writer who attempts to 
filch from the illustrious dead a single wreath of virtue or of 
glory, is little entitled to our approbation or gratitude. His ap- 
propriate task is to vindicate, not to impeach that reputation 
which has been consecrated by death and by time. There is one 
exception, however, and that is, where the influence of rank 
and fashion has led the world into the worship of some Golden 
Calf, who has wilfully prostituted the powers bestowed upon 
him by his Maker, to the ridicule of his ordinances, and the 
corruption of his fellow creatures. Such a man ought to be strip- 
ped of the vain and wicked glitter with which a false taste has 
surrounded him, and placed before the world in his naked bar- 
renness and deformity. We read of certain barbarous nations, 
who pay adoration to the Evil Spirit through fear; but it was 
reserved for this enlightened age to do it from admiration. 

We apply the preceding observations to the subject before us, 
no further than simply to indicate our impressions that the fu- 
ture biographer of Jones will be in some danger of a work of 
supererogation. The curiosity of mankind will probably be sa- 
tisfied with what has already been published concerning him. 

John Paul, who—for reasons not explained by his biogra- 
pher, and probably not known at this time—adopted the name 
of Jones, on entering into the service of the United States, was 
born at Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean, and stewartry of 
Kirkudbright in Scotland, the 6th of July 1747. His family was 
originally from Fife, but his father became gardener to Mr. 
Craik of Arbigland, where John was born. The name of his 
mother was Macduff, the daughter of a farmer in the parish of 
New-Abbey. They had seven children, of whom our hero was 
the youngest that survived. Of these, the elder brother, William, 
went abroad young, settled in Virginia, and died without issue 
in 1773, leaving a considerable property. Of the rest of the fa- 
mily it is not necessary to say more, except that Miss Taylor, 
the lady, who, as we observed before, states that she is in pos- 
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session of the only genuine materials for a complete life of the 
admiral, is, we believe, his niece. 

The residence of the father being near the shores of the Sol- 
way Frith, it was very natural that the son, like most of the 
children of this world, should delight in all the little amuse- 
ments connected with the water. This habit at length ripened 
into a decided passion for the profession of a sailor, which, at 
the age of twelve years, he was permitted by his father to gra- 
tify, by being bound apprentice to Mr. Tonseger of Whiteha- 
ven, then a respectable merchant in the American trade. His 
first voyage was to America, where his elder brother had gone 
before him, and was now established as a planter. It is proba- 
bly to this early connexion and intercourse with the then colo- 
nies, that we may ascribe his strong bias towards liberty, and 
his subsequent exertions in its cause. 

The biographer states that Jones received his education at the 
parish school at Kirkbean, and that it terminated when he went 
to sea at twelve years of age. It is therefore not one of the least 
remarkable proofs of the powers of his intellect, that he sup- 
plied, by his own after exertions, the disadvantages of his early 
education, so far, at least, as to write with great fluency, strength, 
and clearness, if not elegance, and to sustain his part respectably 
at least, in the distinguished society with which he afterwards 
mingled. 

The merchant to whom he was apprenticed having failed, and 
released him from his indentures, Jones attained the appointment 
of third mate of the King George, a slave vessel. From thence, 
in 1776, he entered on board the brigantine Two Friends, as 
chief mate, which vessel was engaged in the same traffic. It is 
stated by his friends, that he soon quitted this trade in disgust, 
and returned to Scotland, in 1768, a passenger in a vessel, both 
the captain and mate of which died on the passage. In conse- 
quence of this, Jones assumed the command, at the request of 
those on board, and brought the vessel safe into port. “ For this 
piece of service,” says his biographer, ‘*he was appointed by 
the owners, Messrs. Currie, Beck & Co., master and supercargo. 
This was almost the last time young Paul had an opportunity of 
seeing his relations. He only met them once again, about the 
middle of the year 1771.” 

While in command of this vessel, he punished a sailor named 
Mungo Maxwell, who afterwards left her, and entered on board 
the Barcelona packet, then at the island of Tobago, where he 
was seized with a fever and died. Jones was accused of having 
caused his death, by the severity of the punishment inflicted upon 
him; and, many years afterwards, when serving in Russia with 
the rank of rear admiral, the story was revived against him, with 
the addition that the unfortunate victim was his own nephew. 
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It appears, however, both from the affidavit of the surrogate 
judge of the Court of Admiralty at Tobago, before whom a com- 
plaint was entered, and that of Captain Eastmant of the Barce- 
lona packet, that there was no foundation for this charge. The 
former states, that he ‘‘ dismissed the complaint as frivolous ; ? 
and the latter, that “ Mungo Maxwell, after leaving Jones’s ship, 
came in good health on board his, the deponent’s, ship, in the 

capacity of carpenter; that he acted as such, in every respect, 
in perfect health, for some days after he came on board this de- 
ponent’s said vessel ; ; after which he was taken ill of a fever, and 
lowness of spirits, which continued four or five days, when he 
died on board the said vessel, during her passage from ‘Tobago 
to Antigua. And this deponent further saith, that he never he ard 
the said Mungo Maxwell complain of having received any ill 
usage from the said Captain John Paul, &c.”’ 

It appears, however, that notwithstanding these proofs of the 
falsity of the charge, it made a deep and lasting i impression on 
the mind of Jones, who, during his whole life, was exceedingly 
sensitive to every thing regarding his own honour. The calumny 
was revived with additional vehemence and authority, when he 
afterwards took arms, and so greatly distinguished himself in 
the service of the United Colonies in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. He was not only branded in the British publications 
with the epithets traitor and renegade, but stigmatized as a mur- 
derer ; a fugitive from justice, ‘ who fought with a halter about 
his neck.’’? The very ardour of his course, and the desperation 
with which he fought whenever he came into action with the 
British, were ascribed by his enemies to his fears of British jus- 
tice, rather than to his passion for liberty and glory. He seems 
to have carried this arrow in his side throughout the whole of 
his subsequent career, as is indicated by his so frequently, and 
sometimes when there was no apparent necessity for it, vindi- 
cating himself from the calumnies of his enemies, and urging his 
love of liberty alone, as the motive for taking arms against the 
oppressor. 

Jones was afterwards in command of the Betsey of London, 
and remained some time in the West Indies, engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits and speculations ; by which, it appears, from 
his subsequent letters, he realized what he calls a handsome for- 
tune. ‘In 1773,’ says his biographer, ‘‘ we find him in Virgi- 
nia, arranging the affairs of his brother William, who died intes- 
tate, and without leaving children. About this time he assumed 
the name of Jones.” 

Here, it would appear, from his letter to the Countess of Sel- 
kirk, he was living in retirement, possibly on the property of 
his deceased brother. ‘‘ Before the war began,” he says, ‘ I had 
at the early time of life withdrawn from the sea service, in fa- 
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vour of ‘calm contemplation and poetic ease.’ I have sacrificed 
not only my favourite scheme of life, but the softer affections of 
the heart, and my prospects of domestic happiness, and am ready 
to sacrifice my life also with cheerfulness, if that forfeiture could 
restore peace and good will among mankind.”’ 

The commencement of resistance on the part of the United 
Colonies, soon roused Jones from the inaction of his ** calm con- 
templation and poetic ease.’? Moreover, it would seem that this 
elysium of ease and contemplation, for some cause or other, be- 
came, as is very often the case, overshadowed by some of those 
envious clouds, which seldom fail to dim the sunshine of senti- 
mental inactivity. Writing to Mr. Stuart Mawey of Tobago, un- 
der date of 4th May, 1777, he says :— 


“« After an unprofitable suspense of twenty months, (having subsisted on 
fifty pounds only during that time,) when my hopes of relief were entirely cut 
off, and there remained no possibility of my receiving wherewithal to subsist 
upon, from my effects in your island, or in England, [ at last had recourse to 
strangers, for that aid and comfort which was denied me by those friends whom 
I had intrusted with my all. The good offices which are rendered to persons 
in this extreme need, ought to make deep impressions on grateful minds. In 
my case, I feel the truth of the sentiment ; and am bound by gratitude, as well as 
honour, to follow the fortunes of my late benefactors.” 


It would seem from this latter part of the quotation, that gra- 
titude to those unknown benefactors, was one of his motives for 
taking up arms in the cause of the United States. The view he 
took of the subject, is, however, more clearly stated in a subse- 
quent letter to the Dutch minister at the Hague, Baron Vander 
Capellan. 


**T was indeed,” he says, ‘‘ born in Britain, but I do not inherit the degenc- 
rate spirit of that fallen nation, which I at once lament and despise. It is far 
beneath me to reply to their hireling invectives. They are strangers to the en- 
vied approbation, that greatly animates and rewards the man who draws his 
sword only in support of the dignity of freedom. America has been the country 
of my fond election from the age of thirteen, when I first saw it. I had the ho- 
nour to hoist, with my own hands, the flag of freedom, the first time it was dis- 
played on the Delaware, and I have attended it with veneration, ever since, on 
the ocean.” 


Whatever may have been his motives, he needs no apology 
with us, we presume ; nor can his having been branded with the 
name of traitor, in company with Washington, Franklin, and 
Adams, and Hancock and Lee, and Clinton and Morris, be con- 
sidered any stain upon his memory, at least in the estimation of 
those who are inheriting the blessings and benefits of their vir- 
tuous struggles. 

Jones had, it is not stated how, become known to Mr. Joseph 
Hewes, a member of the marine committee of congress, and one 
of the immortal signers of the Declaration of Independence. It 
was probably through the influence of this gentleman, that in the 
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year 1775, ‘when congress,”’ he says, ‘‘ thought fit to equip a 
naval force, for the defence of American liberty, and for repel- 
ling every hostile invasion thereof,’ he was appointed ‘first of 
the first lieutenants,”’ and designated to the ship Alfred, which, 
together with the ship Columbus, the brigantines Andrew Do- 
ria, and Cabot, and the sloop Providence, formed that naval force 
with which the United States first essayed to cope with the thou- 
sand ships of England; and with a part of which, under Paul 
Jones, England saw what she had not seen for more than a hun- 
dred years, her coast invaded, her ships destroyed in her own 
harbours, and her men of war beaten and captured in sight of 
her own shores. Jones says, in the journal which he drew up 
for the information of the king of France, it was ‘‘on board of 
this ship, before Philadelphia, Mr. Jones hoisted the flag of 
America with his own hands, the first time it was ever display- 
ed.”? We presume he means on board a ship of war. 

The Alfred was commanded by Captain Saltonstall, and sailed 
in company with a small squadron, from the Bay of Delaware, 
the 17th of February, 1776, with a design of making a descent 
on the island of New-Providence, and seizing a quantity of mi- 
litary stores, said to be deposited in the forts there. ‘The forts 
were surrendered, but the most valuable part of the stores was 
previously removed by the governor. On their return, they fell 
in with the Glasgow, a British armed vessel, and an indecisive 
action took place, which ended in the escape of the Glasgow, and 
the return of the squadron to New-London. From thence it pro- 
ceeded to Providence, where a court martial was held on Cap- 
tain Whipple, for not assisting in the affair with the Glasgow. 
Captain Whipple was acquitted, but Captain Hazard, who com- 
manded under him, was broke, and rendered incapable of again 
serving in the American navy. Jones blamed the commander of 
this expedition, and probably with some reason. 

Soon after this, we find Jones in command of the Providence, 
mounting twelve four pounders, with a complement of seventy 
men, cruising from the Bermudas to the Gut of Canso, and mak- 
ing sixteen prizes in little more than six weeks. About this 
time, too, we find him disputing about rank, and making, what 
we should think rather imprudent and indecorous comparisons, 
to the prejudice of the American naval officers. 

‘¢There were,”’ he writes to the Marine Board,—“ it is true, 
divers persons, from misrepresentation, put into command at the 
beginning, without fit qualifications, and perhaps the number may 
have been increased by later appointments; but it follows not 
that the gentleman, or man of merit, should be neglected or over- 
looked on that account.” 

On another occasion, in a memorial addressed to congress, he 
writes :-— 
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“¥ arrived in Philadelphia in the beginning of April. But what was my sur- 
prise to find, that by a new line of navy rank, which had taken place on the 10th 
day of October, 1776, all the officers that had stepped forth at the beginning 
were superseded! I was myself superseded by thirteen men, not one of whom 
did, (and perhaps some of them durst not,) take the sea against the British flag 
at the first; for several of them who were then applied to, refused to venture, 
and none of them have since been very happy in proving their superior abili- 
ties. Among these thirteen, there are individuals, who can neither pretend to parts 
nor education, aud with whom, as a private gentleman, 1 would disdain to asso- 
ciate.” 

The biographer here takes occasion to enlarge somewhat on 
‘the neglect and heart burning to which this brave man was 
exposed, from the first hour of his entering the American navy. 
Three fourths of his subsequent life was a struggle to overcome 
the prejudices, defeat the cabals, or quicken the tardy justice of 
his temporary official superiors.”’ 

There are other similar hits at the American authorities, and 
American character, in the work, which pretty clearly demon- 
strate that the author is an Englishman ; it being quite impossi- 
ble, it would seem, for any native of that country, to write about 
this, without disclosing his identity in a certain quantity of ill 
will and ill manners. To all these complaints of neglect and in- 
justice in regard to Paul Jones, we have but one reply to make. 
We refer the reader to the passages we have just quoted from his 
memorials, containing such, we might almost say, arrogant, reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the highest authority in the United 
States, and such severe charges and insinuations against the cha- 
racter, and even courage, of thirteen of their principal naval offi- 
cers. It cannot be supposed that a stranger and a foreigner, with 
a reputation still to be earned in his adopted country, would, or 
could, acquire respect, or conciliate regard, by using such lan- 
guage, or uttering such sentiments. Indeed the whole previous 
and subsequent career of this remarkable man, exhibits sufficient 
proof, that the great fault, the fault which marred his fortune, 
injured his fame, and brought on him disappointments that finally 
broke his heart, was his impatience of restraint and authority. 
In America, we find him perpetually blaming the conduct of his 
superiors, or denying that he owes them obedience. In France, 
he is seen openly charging the French ministers with falsehood, 
prevarication, and deceit; and notwithstanding the splendour 
which the famous victory of the Bon Homme Richard threw 
about him, it required all the temper, candour, and experience 
of Franklin—the sage of modern times—to prevent his ruining 
himself and his prospects, by querulous complaints, importunate 
demands, and unqualified assertions of his own merits, claims, 
and services. In Russia, his first entrance on actual service was 
signalized by blaming the conduct of the Prince of Nassau, his 
commanding officer ; and his departure from that service was pre- 
ceded by a quarrel with Prince Potemkin. Through the whole 
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course of his life, it seems that he never agreed, either with his 
superiors or his equals; and it is no ill natured assumption to 
presume, that the man who is always, or very often, on bad 
terms, or in disputes with those around him, must be either very 
easily offended, or very unfortunate in his associates. This dis- 
position to blame our equals, or superiors, unquestionably some- 
times is the characteristic of superior talents, skill, or experience ; 
but it is quite as often, if not oftener, the result of presumption 
and inexperience. Insubordination is, therefore, not always the 
characteristic of great talents ; and if it were, it is not by insub- 
ordination that officers should begin to exhibit their claims to 
that distinction. If the American authorities, or the American 
people, became indifferent, neglectful, or ill disposed towards 
Paul Jones, we do not hesitate to say, and we appeal to himself 
and his biographer to sustain the position, that the secret of the 
whole is to be found in the defects of his own character; in an 
overweening assertion of his own consequence, and a want of 
courtesy to those who interfered with, or opposed his claims. 
This, in a stranger, will never be passed over by a high spirited 
people; nor can it be rationally anticipated, that a disregard to 
their feelings will be met by any extraordinary demonstrations 
of gratitude. 

In May, 1777, Jones was ordered to proceed to France, where 
the American commissioners, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, he 
says, were directed to invest him with the command of a fine 
ship, ‘*as a reward of his zeal, and the signal services he had 
performed in vessels of little force. ‘This was generous indeed ! 
and I shall feel the whole force of the obligation to the last mo- 
ment of my life.’’? On his arrival in France, he was immediately 
summoned to Paris by the commissioners. The object of this 
summons was, to concert a plan of operations for the force pre- 
paring to act against the British in the West Indies, and on the 
coast of America. This plan, which certainly did great honour 
to the projector, though untoward delays and accidents prevent- 
ed its immediate success, was afterwards openly claimed by Jones 
as his own, without acknowledging the assistance or participa- 
tion of the American commissioners, or the French ministry. 
Here is one among the many instances illustrating our preceding 
observation, on the real causes which explain why this man, 
gifted as he certainly was, with an extraordinary capacity for 
great enterprises, and otherwise qualified to attain the highest 
stations, became in the end a disappointed wanderer. He want- 
ed prudent self-command, and a proper respect for the feelings 
and claims of others. The example is striking and useful, and 
we heartily recommend it to the serious contemplation of our 
youthful naval officers, among whom, subordination and modesty 
are certainly not in every instance the distinguishing character- 
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istics. Beyond doubt, the experience and sagacity of Jones 
were materially useful in concerting this plan of operations ; 
but, it is searcely to be believed, that the talents of the Ameri- 
can commissioners, or the French ministry, were entirely qui- 
escent on such a momentous occasion. It was never, however, 
a part of Jones’s character, to give any extraordinary credit to 
his superiors in station or command. 

On coming to France, he expected to receive the command 
of the Indian, a large frigate, then building at Amsterdam. 
But this vessel was afterwards presented by the American com- 
missioners to the king of France. Jones, as usual, complained 
to congress, in no very modest terms. He was afterwards di- 
rected by the commissioners to take command of the Ranger, 
with unlimited discretion in cruising where he pleased ; only 
he was not to return to France immediately after making at- 
tempts on the coast of England. The reason of this restriction 
was, that the French government had not yet declared itself 
openly as the ally of the United States. This was what Jones 
liked. He could not bear restraint ; and it was always the first 
wish of his heart to be independent in command, as well as un- 
restricted in his discretion. He certainly on all occasions proved 
himself fully capable of pursuing and conducting his own ope- 
rations, which he did with a daring audacity, combined with a 
keen sagacity in calculating the chances of success and the con- 
sequences of defeat, that will ever be found the characteristics 
of a mind elevated far, very far, above the ordinary level of 
mankind. 

There was some coquetting about firing a salute, on the part 
of the commander of the French squadron at Quiberdon, whi- 
ther Jones went with the Ranger. But our hero at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the first salute, and seeing, as he says, “ the 
American flag recognised in the fullest manner by the flag of 
France.’’ Soon after, on the 10th of April, 1778, he sailed on 
that famous cruise, which, more than any thing that had ever 
happened before, laid open the secret weakness of the coast of 
Great Britain, arid indicated, or ought to indicate, to future 
times, the only true and effectual mode of humbling the pride of 
England. Reposing, as they have done for ages past, in fancied 
security, behind their wooden walls, and having seen no enemy 
set foot on their soil since the days of William the Conqueror, 
the people of England are become the least warlike, and the 
coast of England the most vulnerable, of any part of Europe. 
The people have neither arms, nor the skill to use them. They 
have been asleep for centuries; they were caught asleep by 
Jones ; and they will be found asleep, by any future invader 
who can keep his own secret. Besides this, all the operations of 
the English government depend on the unstable basis of public 
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credit, which is affected by the slightest breath of rumour, and 
the most insignificant events or anticipations—by the prospect 
of a war ; by the illness of the king ; by a change of ministry; 
or by a dissolution of parliament. It is a bubble which is blown 
by the slightest breath, and will burst at the slightest shock. An 
invasion of any portion of England would paralyse the whole 
machinery of the government ; and the very apprehension of 
it, effectually put a stop to her attempts to invade or harass the 
people of other nations. Paul Jones, Blakely, and Allen, the 
two latter each with a single ship, for weeks lorded it in the 
British seas, and captured British ships in sight of British peo- 
ple on their very shores. These examples are pregnant with 
vast consequences, which we hope will not be lost sight of by 
our statesmen in future struggles, should they ever take place, 
with that haughty and unfeeling enemy, which, reposing hither- 
to in security behind her wooden walls, has for centuries never 
felt the evils of war, eXcept in the increase of its burthens ; and 
being freed from the necessity of defending her own soil, has 
harassed and sprinkled with blood the soil of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. It would be a just retaliation, as well as 
a masterly and successful stroke of policy, to teach them a les- 
son of forbearance, by giving them a lesson of suffering such as 
they have often inflicted on others. But we shall see. The strength 
or the weakness of nations, is often discovered by accident. 
With a single ship, Jones alarmed the whole coast of Scotland 
and a part of England. With thirty men of his crew, ‘* he made 
a descent at Whitehaven, surprised and took two forts with thirty 
pieces of cannon, and set fire to the shipping where they lay, 
three hundred or upwards, in a dry pier. That both the ship- 
ping and the town were not burned, was owing to the back- 
wardness of some persons under my command.”’ The example 
is pregnant with great consequences yet in the womb of the fu- 
ture. Let this never be forgotten ; or, at least, let it be remem- 
bered, when, if it should happen again, our shores are invaded 
and harassed, our people plundered, and our cities laid in ashes, 
by the very people whose own coasts are so easy of access, and 
where retaliation, just and severe, is completely within our 
reach. 

It was in the attack on Whitehaven, that Jones subjected him- 
self to the charge not only of ingratitude, but of want of gal- 
lantry to the Countess of Selkirk. The family plate of the earl 
was carried off by some of his party. Jones was severely cen- 
sured for his descent at Whitehaven, and the attack on St. Ma- 
ry’s Isle, the seat of Lord Selkirk, in whose service his father, 
we believe, had been employed as a gardener. But viewing him 
as an officer in the service of the United States, and taking into 
account the ‘‘ wanton burnings and destruction of private pro- 
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perty on the coasts of America,” to use the language of his bio- 

grapher, the attack on Whitehaven was not only a just, but ne- 
cessary, retaliation, since it is by retaliation alone, a haughty 
enemy, become arrogant under the consciousness or the imagi- 
nation of superiority, can be brought to a sense of justice and 
moderation. It appears that the plundering of Lord Selkirk’s 
house, and the carrying off his plate, was done without the 
knowledge or sanction of Jones. At all events, he made the 
best atonement in his power ; and his subsequent conduct, in 
this affair, was in the highest degree becoming a man of honour, 
spirit, and generosity. 

Jones returned to Brest with two hundred prisoners of war, 
and was plunged into a variety of troubles, for want of means to 
support them, pay his crew, and refit his ship. In one of his let- 
ters he complains of one Riou, who, he says, ‘‘ does not deny he 
is a scoundrel, for so I have called him more than once, before 
witnesses.”? We have not room to follow him through all his 
troubles and vexations, which he bore with his usual impatience, 
complaining, remonstrating, and sometimes boasting, and mak- 
ing no allowance, either for the delicate situation of the Ameri- 
can commissioners, or the still more delicate one of the French 
government, which still kept up the semblance of neutrality. It 
is wonderful to see the mildness and forbearance of Franklin in 
dealing with this warm headed and warm hearted sailor; the 
pains he took to smooth down his asperities, and allay his dis- 
contents, by lessons of profound good sense and experience. 
The sage knew his value in that particular crisis, at the same 
time that he saw his impetuosity, and dealt with him as a father 
would with a froward child whose great talents merited his re- 
spect and toleration. The French admiral, Comte D’Orviliiers, 
and the officers of his squadron also, treated him with the cour- 
tesy which is every where characteristic of the nation. 

It was while at Brest, that in reply to a letter of Franklin he 
threw out the following ideas, which after experience has since 
so admirably verified : 


‘If two or three fast sailing ships could be collected together, there is great 
choice of private enterprises that I can name, some of which might effectually 
succeed, and would be far more for the interest and honour of America, than 
cruising with twice the force. It Spe to me to be the province of our infant 
navy, to surprise and spread alarms with fast sailing ships. When we grow stronger, 
we can meet their fleets, and dispute with them the sovereignty of the ocean.” 

A plan was soon after communicated to him by Franklin, un- 
der the seal of secrecy, by which, at the request of the king of 
France, Jones was to be placed in command of the Epervier, a 
French frigate, but to act at the same time under a commission 
from the United States. His imagination now teemed with va- 
rious plans, all partaking more or less of the mingled daring and 
calculating spirit which so greatly distinguished his character. 
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Constantly, and in a special degree, he seems to have been 
aware, that no enterprise is more likely to succeed, than one 
that carries with it a complete surprise; and that no place is im- 
pregnable when there is none to defend it. He knew this was 
the case with the whole coast of Great Britain, and had his sug- 
gestions been promptly carried into effect, there is great reason 
to believe the world would have been astonished at the internal 
weakness of a body, whose arms and whose empire stretch to 
the remotest regions of the world. The only one of these plans 
that he had an opportunity of testing, was the attack upon Leith, 
which failed, and only failed from a fortunate change of wind, 
which saved the town as well as the shipping in the harbour. 
Had it not been for this, the success would have been complete. 

About this time, and for some time after, Jones was engaged 
in a correspondence with Franklin and the French ministers, on 
the subject of the delays and disappointments he met with in 
receiving the promised command of the Epervier, the Indian, 
or some other vessel of force, as had been previously agreed. 
Here his impatient temper and old habit of referring to his 
own talents and services, seem to have taken strong possession 
of him. 


**It is in vain,” he says in a letter to Franklin, ‘it is in vain for the minister 
to pretend that he has not ships to bestow.. I know the contrary. He has be- 
stowed the Roscommée, and others here, since my return.” In another, he 
writes to the same person—‘‘I have excited the jealousy of many officers in 
our navy, because I have pursued honour while they have sought after profit.” 
Again—*‘ The minister, (M. Sartine) has lately written a letter to the Count 
D’Orvilliers, proposing to send me home in ‘une bonne Voiture.’ This is abso- 
lutely adding insult to injury, and is the proposition of a man whose veracity I 
have not experienced in former cases.” 


Monsieur Sartine at length determined to purchase a suitable 
ship for Jones, who was so conciliated by this resolve, that in a 
letter to the Count de Chaumont he says—‘‘my best respects 
and most grateful thanks await the minister, (M. Sartine,) for 
the very honourable things he said of me to the Duc de la Roche- 
foucault. It shall be my ambition, when he gives me an op- 
portunity, to merit his favour and affection.”? But his gratitude 
was somewhat premature ; and once more a train of delays, pro- 
bably unavoidable, postponed his wishes until the month of Feb- 
ruary 1779. In this interval, Jones resolved to go to court and 
solicit the king in person. On his arrival, the minister of ma- 
rine offered him the Marshal de Broglio, a large ship, which, 
however, he was unable to man with Americans; in consequence 
of which, a smaller one, called the Duc de Duras, was purchased 
for him. ‘‘ He obtained,” says his biographer, ‘‘ leave to change 
the name of the ship to the Bon Homme Richard, in compli- 
ment to a saying of Poor Richard,’”’ (of which by the way he 
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had just experienced the truth) ‘‘If you would have your busi- 
ness done, come yourself—if not, send.’’ 

With this vessel, and four or five others, two of them fire- 
ships, and five hundred picked men, under the command of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, an expedition was to be undertaken against Liver- 
pool, ‘* which,” says Jones ‘‘ promised perfect success, and had 
it succeeded, would have astonished the world.” It is worthy 
of remark, that the Marquis La Fayette, then just returned from 
America, was to command a body of seven hundred troops in 
this expedition. It is obvious, that the success of this plan en- 
tirely depended on the secrecy with which it was conducted. 
Unfortunately, however, according to Jones, ‘‘a person (M. 
Chaumont) was appointed commissary, and unwisely intrust- 
ed with the secret of the expedition. The commissary took upon 
himself the whole direction at L’Orient ; but the secret was too 
big for him to keep. All Paris rang with the expedition from 
L’Orient, and government was obliged to drop the plan, when 
the squadron was ready for sea, and the troops ready to embark.”’ 
The destination of Jones was then changed to conveying some 
troops, stores, and private ships, to Bordeaux and other ports 
in the Bay of Biscay. 

On the 14th of August 1779, Jones sailed from the road of 
Groix, with a squadron of seven sail, with a design to annoy the 
coasts of England and Scotland. Previous to his departure on 
this expedition, he received the following instructions from 
Franklin, alike distinguished for their wisdom and humanity :— 


**You are to bring to France all the English seamen you may happen to take 
prisoners, in order to complete the good work you have already made such pro- 
gress in, of delivering, by an exchange, the rest of our countrymen now lan- 
guishing in the gaols of Great Britain. As many of your officers and people 
have escaped from the English prisons, either in Europe or in America, you are 
to be particularly attentive to their conduct towards the prisoners which the 
fortune of war may throw into your hands, lest resentment of the more than 
barbarous usage by the English, in many places, towards the Americans, should 
occasion a retaliation, and an imitation of what ought rather to be detested and 
avoided, for the sake of humanity, and for the honour of the country. In the same 
view, though the English have wantonly burnt many defenceless townsin Ame- 
rica, you are not to follow this example, unless where a reasonable ransom is 
refused ; in which case, your own gencrous feelings, as well as this instruction, 
will induce you to give timely notice of your intention, that the sick and ancient 
persons, women and children, may be first removed.” 


It was while on this cruise, that Jones made the attack on 
Leith, which would have been completely successful but for the 
sudden change of wind, which coming to a severe gale, obliged 
him to bear away. Before he could regain his lost ground, the 
town and neighbouring country became alarmed, and measures 
were taken, which defeated his plan entirely. ‘‘Jones,”? says his 
biographer, ‘‘ had now the mortifying prospect of going into the 
Texel with merely a few prizes, the sole fruits of a long cruise 
with a formidable maritime armament, when fortune threw in 
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his way the most brilliant achievement of his public life.’’? This 
was the famous victory over the Serapis, which the singular con- 
duct of Captain Landais, of the Alliance, rendered still more 
honourable to Jones. 

“This battle,’”’ says the biographer, ‘‘ was fought on the 23d 
of September, (1779) under a full harvest moon; thousands of 
spectators, we are told, watching the engagement from the Eng- 
lish shore, with anxiety corresponding to the deep interest of 
the game.”” The incidents of this fight are highly interesting 
and romantic ; and the result was signally glorious; but the de- 

tails are so long, that we must be content to refer the reader to 
the account of the whole, which Jones gave in his despatches to 
Franklin. 

This famous battle, probably, made more noise in the world 
than any engagement between single ships in ancient or modern 
times. The whole European world was astonished at seeing an 
English ship of war strike to an American under such circum- 
stances. The superiority of the enemy—the conduct of Landais 
—and the desperate resistance of both parties, combined with 
the novelty of the catastrophe, excited both admiration and won- 
der. Jones became the hero of the day, and his name rung both 
in the old and the new world. The circumstance of the striking 
of the British flag, was not then so common as it has since be- 
come; nor was the idea of its invincibility so completely dissi- 
pated as it is now, in consequence of the gallant and glorious ef- 
forts of our little navy. It was a wonder then ; but subsequent 
examples, by stripping the lion of his skin, and setting him bray- 
ing most lustily in his own proper character, have in some de- 
gree dimmed the lustre of this fine achievement, and brought it 
down to the level of comparison. 

‘¢For some days after the arrival of your express,” says Frank- 
lin, in a letter to the commodore, ‘‘ scarce any thing was talked 
of at Paris and Versailles, but your eool conduct and persever- 
ing bravery during that terrible conflict. You may believe that 
the impression on my mind was not less strong than on that of 
others. But I do not choose to say, in a letter to yourself, all I 
think on such an occasion.”’ 

His reception at Paris, whither he went on the express invita- 
tion of Franklin, was almost sufficient to turn a head, naturally a 
little unsteady, with vanity. ‘‘He was,’ says his biographer, 
‘‘every where feasted and caressed; and as if to make ample 
amends for the insult offered him by the ministers,* he was pre~ 
sented, by the king, with a gold sword, bearing the following 
honourable inscription: Vindicati maris Ludovicus XVI. re- 
muneratur strenuo vindici. Leave was requested of congress 


* The offer of the command of a letter of marque. 
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to invest him with the military Order of Merit, an honour which 
had never been conferred on any one before who had not actually 
borne arms under the commission of France.”? Monsieur Sar- 
tine, the French minister of marine, wrote him a complimentary 
letter, and Jones forgave him all his former disappointments. 
He was excessively vain of these little distinctions, which in- 
deed he seems to have valued beyond the applause of nations ; 
and according to his biographer, ‘‘the gold sword and the ac- 
companying order, were the pride and the boast of his future 
life.”’ 

He commenced beau; wrote love letters to Delia, and to the 
Countess Lavendal,—and poetry to Mademoiselle G , and 
Mademoiselle Dumas, which is praised by the Baron de Grimm, 
in his correspondence, published some years since. From the 
specimens given by his biographer, we are of opinion, that 
he did not, like Cesar, ‘‘ write with the same spirit that he 
fought,” at least in verse. They are, however, as the biogra- 
pher justly observes, better than those of Lord Nelson ; and, we 
may add, not in the least discreditable to his genius. About this 
time he is described by Miss Edes, an English lady then resi- 
dent in Paris, as ‘¢a smart little man of thirty-six; speaks but 
little French; appears to be an extraordinary genius, a poet as 
well as a hero. A few days ago he wrote some verses extem- 
pore, of which I send you a copy. He is greatly admired here, 
especially by the ladies, who are all wild for love of him, as he 
is for them. But he adores the Countess Lavendal, who has 
honoured him with every mark of politeness and distinction.’’ 

The same lady afterwards says, in one of her letters, —“since 
my last, Paul Jones drank tea and supped here. If I am in love 
with him, for love I may die; I have as many rivals as there are 
ladies. But the most formidable lady is still the Countess Laven- 
dal, who possesses all his heart.”’ 

But previous to his visit to Paris, Jones was engaged in a va- 
riety of difficulties, and subjected to a succession of vexations, 
which he bore with his usual, or even additional impatience. 
After his victory he got into the Texel, where Sir Joseph Yorke, 
the British ambassador, demanded that the captured frigates 
should be detained, as “taken by one Paul Jones, a subject of 
the king of Great Britain, who, according to treaties, and the 
laws of war, falls under the class of rebels and pirates.”’ 

The Dutch had not yet become belligerent towards England, 
and of course had measures to keep. After much diplomatic 
altercation, and state intrigue, Jones found himself placed be- 
tween two fires, being threatened by the Dutch to be driven from 
the Texel, which was at that moment blockaded by the English. 
‘‘The French government, at length,” says the biographer, “to 
rid themselves of further importunities on the part of Jones, 
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now fell on a new expedient. The cruise was declared at an end, 
and the ships all dismissed. Franklin agreed to place the cap- 
tured frigates under the flag of France, and that Jones should be 
removed to the only ship now ostensibly American, the Alliance, 
which, on Landais having been ordered to Paris, to answer to 
the plenipotentiaries for his misconduct on the cruise, had been 
left without a commander.”? Jones demurred to this arrange- 
ment, and wrote long letters, as usual, to the French minister 
of marine, and to Franklin, who had a vast deal of difficulty in 
pacifying the high spirited commodore. Finally he sailed from 
the Texel in the Alliance, and arrived safe at L’Orient, in the 
month of February, 1781. Here he was shortly afterwards 
annoyed by his old compeer, Captain Landais, who had been 
manceuvring to get possession of the Alliance during his ab- 
sence. 

The reader will recollect that Jones, in his account of the ac- 
tion with the Serapis, charges Landais with having fired into 
the Bon Homme Richard, as he believes, wilfully and malicious- 
ly. Landais was in consequence suspended from his command 
by the American ambassadors, and ordered to Paris to answer 
for his conduct. It has been stated, in some publication to which 
we cannot now directly refer, that immediately after the arrival 
of the American squadron in Holland, Landais challenged both 
Jones and Captain Cotteneau of the Palais. ‘The account states 
that Jones refused the challenge, and that Cotteneau met Lan- 
dais, and received from him a severe wound with the sword. 
Landais objected to the authority of the American ministers, 
alleging that he had received his commission from congress, 
whose authority was superior to theirs. He got possession of 
the Alliance, and proceeded out of the reach of the French bat- 
teries at L’Orient, where he came to anchor. Jones was exceed- 
ingly mortified and angry at this trick ; but Landais maintain- 
ed possession, and sailed for the United States with the public 
mail. 

The biographer, who seems to possess a full share of the ab- 
surd prejudices of his countrymen, against Frenchmen, appears 
not to doubt the fact of Landais having designedly fired into the 
Bon Homme Richard, and connects his alleged treachery with 
some mysterious intrigue of Arthur Lee, one of the American 
ministers who went home in the Alliance. He however produces 
no proofs of this, and we must beg leave to doubt the whole 
story, so far as concerns Mr. Lee. The testimony against Lan- 
dais, as to the fact of wilfully firing into the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, is strong ; but still it would seem almost inconceivable, 
either that he should have given such orders, or that they would 
have been complied with by the other officers. In order to make 
ihis appear probable, the biographer quotes Mr. Southey, whe 
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states, in his life of Nelson, that after the battle of Trafalgar, 
‘¢the ships that were thus flying were four of the enemies’ van, 
all French, under the Rear Admiral Dumanoir. They had borne 
a part in the action ; and now when they were seeking safety 
in flight, they fired not only into the Victory and Sovereign, 
English ships, but poured their broadsides into the captured 
Spanish vessels ; and they were seen to back their sails, for the 
purpose of firing with more precision. The indignation of the 
Spaniards at this detestable cruelty from their allies, for whom 
they had fought so bravely, and so profusely bled, may well be 
conceived.”? Now, so far as this passage goes to assert that the 
French fired into the Spanish ships, as such, with a design to 
injure or destroy them as allies, we do not believe one word of 
it. The worthy Laureate’s prejudices are shown to be exceed- 
ingly rampant, especially against Frenchmen ; and this is not 
the first instance in which they have been made subservient to 
the end of injuring the reputation of nations. 

The true secret of Landais’ whole conduct, if he acted on a 
settled principle, was probably an indisposition to serve under 
Jones, or obey his orders. Landais was a Frenchman of the old 
régime, imbued with a spirit of loyalty inherited from his an- 
cestors ; and there is little doubt that he partook in the feeling, 
which existed pretty extensively at that time, towards Jones, as 
a man bearing arms against his native country. Besides this, 
Jones had taken no pains to disguise his opinions both of the 
French and American officers, of whom he frequently wrote 
and spoke disrespectfully ; and it is naturally to be supposed, that 
this imprudence on the part of a foreigner, would be felt and 
exhibited in some way or other. They would probably feel lit- 
tle disposition to contribute to his success or his glory, in the 
struggles of a battle where he was to reap all the laurels. 

Landais came to the United States, it is believed, soon after 
peace was concluded, and resided in New-York till his death, 
which happened only a few years since. He had a claim of 
some kind or other on congress, which he presented every ses- 
sion, from the adoption of the Constitution till the time of his 
death. He received at one time about five thousand dollars, on 
the interest of which he afterwards lived, preserving always a 
respectable appearance, at the same time that he was never seen 
in company with any one. On the 4th of July, he always ar- 
rayed himself in an old suit of tarnished regimentals, and girded 
his long sword to his side, in honour of the day. Assuming the 
principle, that a recognition of a small part of his claim was 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of the justice of the whole, 
he became more importunate than ever, and like Captain Chin- 
chilla in Gil Blas, might have ‘thanked God that he presented 
the minister with a memorial every day, to which he paid not 
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the least attention.”? Every winter he besieged congress through 
the whole session, and once or twice challenged a member from 
New-York for voting against his claim. Thus he lived, pre- 
serving his character ‘and appearance as a gentleman in the midst 
of poverty, and dying at last, without debts, and without effects. 
We ourselves had some acquaintance with him, and can answer 
that he was a man of spirit and honour. But these qualities 
were mixed up with strange eccentricities, the consequence either 
of his natural defects, or subsequent disappointments ; ; and to 
this day, it is a doubtful question with us, whether he was most 
of a madman or a philosopher. Such as he was, we doubt, and 
shall for ever doubt, that he wilfully and maliciously fired into 
his consort, the Bon Homme Richard, as Jones always asserted 
and believed. 

Jones arrived in Philadelphia on the 18th of February, 1781, 
after a variety of escapes and rencontres, and underwent a sort 
of examination before the Board of Admiralty, which resulted 
much to his honour. The Board gave it as their opinion, ** that 
the conduct of Paul Jones merits particular attention, and some 
distinguished mark of approbation from the United States in 
congress assembled.’’ Congress passed a resolution most highly 
complimentary to his *‘ zeal, prudence, and intrepidity :’’ Ge- 
neral Washington wrote him a letter of congratulation, and he 
was afterwards voted a gold medal by congress. 

The remainder of his life, as connected with the history of 
our Revolution, affords but few incidents of particular interest. 
He went from Philadelphia to Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, to 
superintend the building of a ship of war; and while there, 
drew up some observations on the subject of the American navy, 
which are eminently worthy the attention both of our govern- 
ment and of our naval officers. Their length precludes their 
insertion in this article. ‘The ship which he was superintending 
was made a present to France, and thus a second time was he 
disappointed by a similar incident. He however seems to have 
submitted to this last disappointment with more resignation than 
usual. He afterwards, by permission of congress, went on board 
the French fleet, where he remained till the conclusion of peace, 
which put a final period to his naval career in the service of the 
United States. He some time afterwards went to Paris, as agent 
for prize money ; and while there, joined in a plan to establish 
a fur trade between the north-west coast of America and China, 
in conjunction with a kindred spirit, the celebrated John Led- 
yard, ‘* with whom,” says the biographer, ‘it probably origi- 
nated. > The court of France treated him with the greatest dis- 
tinction ; and the company he necessarily associ iated with, led 
him of course into considerable expenses, which were paid out 
of the general proceeds of the prize money he received. This sum 
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amounted to 47,972 livres, which was deducted from the gene- 
ral fund. Complaints were made against the distribution of the 
quotas, with this deduction; but congress voted it not only to be 
valid, but signified their perfect satisfaction with the conduct of 
Jones, by a resolution that a gold medal should be struck and 
presented to him, ‘‘in commemoration of his valour and _bril- 
liant services. ”’ 

Here ends his connexion with American history, and we must 
necessarily pass very briefly over the remainder of the career of 
this very remarkable man. He afterwards was invited into the 
Russian service, with the rank of rear admiral, where he seems 
to have been disappointed in not receiving the command of the 
fleet acting against the Turks in the Black Sea. He found fault 
with the conduct of the Prince of Nassau, the admiral ; quarrel- 
led with him and the potent Prince Potemkin ; became restive 
and impatient ; was intrigued against at court, and calumniated 
by his enemies ; and had permission, from the Empress Catha- 
rine, to retire from the service with a pension, which, we be- 
lieve, was never paid. He went to Paris; whence, from time to 
time, he addressed letters to the Empress, and Potemkin, courting 
an invitation to return to Russia, which, however he never re- 
ceived. Here, he seems gradually to have sunk into poverty, 
neglect, and ill health, until his death, which was occasioned by 
jaundice and dropsy, on the evening of the 18th day of July, 
1792. His last public act, as we learn from another biographi- 
cal notice, was **heading a deputation of Americans who ap- 
peared before the constituent assembly in 1792, to offer their 
congratulations on the glorious and salutary reform of their go- 
vernment. This was before the flight of the king.”’ 

When we refer to the numerous similar examples every where 
presented in the history of mankind, it seem almost superfluous 
to inquire how it happened that a man of such rare talents and 
courage as Paul Jones certainly possessed, should have ended 
his days in comparative distress and obscurity. But we are 
strongly inclined to think, a close examination into the lives and 
actions of this class of disappointed heroes and statesmen, will 
generally show, that the failure of their expectations was almost 
always owing to some prominent and radical defects in their cha- 
racters. Paul Jones, though a man of very rare qualifications 
as a naval commander, had, we think, great faults. He wanted 
that modesty which gives such a finish to the beauty of great 
qualities and distinguished actions, while it disarms envy and 
conciliates jealousy. He was extremely apt to remind his su- 
periors not only of their own errors, but of his own merits and 
services, and appears seldom to have let an opportunity pass of 
reflecting on those officers who happened to be joined with him 
in service. His desire of fame, seems not to have been of that 
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generous kind, which willingly shares its laurels, and does not 
think itself robbed by seeing justice done to others. He made 
many enemies, and neutralized many friends, beyond doubt, by 
this course of conduct, which was most especially offensive ina 
stranger, who can never, in any circumstances, expect to suc- 
ceed in a foreign service, except by prudence, courtesy, and mo- 
deration. 

In running over the events of his life, it has struck us that he 
had two prominent defects in his character, very pernicious, if 
not fatal, to a permanent, honourable, and successful career. He 
was impatient of the authority of his superiors, and at the same 
time harsh in the exercise of his own. He was perpetually urg- 
ing on congress tlie necessity of a system of discipline and ha- 
bits of submission to superiors; but it must be confessed, that he 
was not particularly careful to set an example himself. In his 
correspondence with the public authorities of the United States, 
there is a great want of respectful deference; and it is only ne- 
cessary to contrast his letters and memorials, with those of 
Washington, under similar circumstances and excitements, to 
detect one of the reasons, why the one ended his career in ob- 
scurity, the other at the highest summit of human glory. There 
is nothing of which mere statesmen are so jealous as military re- 
nown. There is a splendour surrounding it, which dims the lus- 
tre of their own, perhaps superior, services, and addresses itself 
to the capacity of all mankind. There are few who can properly 
estimate the wisdom of a successful negotiator ; but there are 
none so ignorant as not to comprehend the simplicity of a great 
victory. We may dispute about statesmanship—but facts cannot 
be a subject of contention. Hence it is, that though governments 
sometimes, when the state is in danger, may wink at arrogance 
or disrespect in a successful commander, it will seldom be found 
that he is not passed over and neglected, when they no longer 
require his services. 

The memorials and remonstrances of Jones to the marine board; 
to congress ; to the French king and his ministers ; to Prince 
Potemkin and the Empress Catharine, all, more or less, exhibit 
the tone and character of a man, who cherished a consciousness 
of his innate superiority, which he took no pains to disguise. 
He demands what he ought to have solicited ; refers perpetually 
to his former services or the promises of others; sometimes ac- 
cuses them of falsehood and prevarication ; and seldom misses 
an opportunity of boasting of his past, or prognosticating his fu- 
ture successes. One of the most interesting portions of this bio- 
graphy, is that which exhibits the correspondence of Franklin 
with Jones, whom he seems to have valued highly, and whose 
impatience and irascibility he took great pains to soothe on all 
occasions. ‘There is in these letters of Franklin, a simplicity, 
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wisdom, temper, and benevolence; a statesmanlike forbearance, 
and tone of affectionate feeling towards Jones ; honourable in the 
highest degree to the latter, and giving additional proof, if any 
were necessary, of the profound practical wisdom, which ren- 
dered Franklin the man of ancient or modern times, to whom 
the sublime legend of the medal bestowed upon him by France, 
could have been applied with the least hyperbole. He saw and 
felt, that notwithstanding the defects in his character, Jones was 
just such a man as the United States wanted for the crisis in 
which they were involved ;—ardent, sagacious, and daring—one 
who could, and did do, great things with small means. He was, 
in fact, just the man to inspire a young and weak power, with 
the confidence necessary in a struggle with its superior. He 
showed where she was vulnerable ; demonstrated that she could 
be beaten on her own element; and afforded to the United States, 
a signal example, to serve as a landmark to point them to the 
most effectual mode of employing their strength and resources 
in future wars with England. 

He has given ample demonstration of what may be done with 
a small navy, consisting of ‘fast sailing vessels,” an object 
which ought never, by the way, to be sacrificed to any other ad- 
vantage whatever. The late war with England added force to 
what ought to have been conviction before ; and we should think 
it almost idle to impress upon this people or government, the 
policy of fostering this, the best and only efficient defence of the 
country, now, henceforth, and for ever, were it not that we see 
occasional indications of hostility to our navy in different quarters. 
A navy is the only proper and safe defence of a free maritime 
state. The same army that protects a country in time of war, is 
sufficient to destroy its liberties in time of peace, if not disband- 
ed; and if disbanded, what is the consequence? Thousands of 
men, whose habits of industry have been lost in the vicissitudes 
of war, and who have no means of subsistence, are cast loose 
upon the country, to become either burthensome or mischievous. 
But the sailor passes naturally from the man of war to the mer- 
chant’s service, and is seldom or ever without the means of 
earning a livelihood. When commerce is circumscribed by war, 
he has his resource in the necessity for his services created by 
the war; and when the ships of war are dismantled on the re- 
turn of peace, commerce revives, and calls him into her service 
again. Their peaceful occupations qualify them for the exi- 
gencies of war ; and they constitute, at all times, the ready pre- 
pared material for action. There is no class or profession 
amongst mankind, that passes so easily and naturally from the 
habits of peace to those of war, as sailors. 

A large army, such as every nation must raise and maintain, 
during those struggles to which we are alike liable, unless it pre- 
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fer to rely on a navy for defence, or offence, is always more or 
less dangerous to liberty. It must either be kept in service at 
all times, or it is never ready when wanted. Disband it, and it is 
lost to the country ; retain it when it is no longer necessary, and 
the example of almost, nay, of every nation of the world, an- 
cient or modern, except our own, demonstrates that it must and 
will, in the very nature of things, and of man too, become an 
instrument of despotism. Its very habits of discipline render it 
an apt instrument in reducing nations to slavery. It hardly knows 
any other authority than that of its commanding officers ; and 
feels the restraint of no other law but the military code. Hence 
all former experience has shown, that a standing army is a dis- 
tinct body, having no affinities in common with the civil power, 
or mutual feeling with the people at large, from whom it is a 
necessary policy to keep it as distinct as possible. To these con- 
siderations we may add, that being always in possession of the 
strong holds of a country; almost always collected in large bo- 
dies ; always armed and disciplined for action; a numerous stand- 
ing army is the natural ally and instrument of arbitrary power, 
either in restraining the people from asserting their rights, or in 
executing the will of a tyrant. We have never read or heard of 
a people who were enslaved by the instrumentality of their navy; 
nor of a country, that was not, sooner or later, deprived of its 
liberty, by a great military force kept up in time of peace. 

It is presumed to be quite unnecessary for us to enlarge on 
this topic, believing, as we do, that, as yet, the nation is almost 
unanimous in favour of fostering its naval establishment. Should 
a spirit of hostility, or of indifference, at length make its appear- 
ance among us, we do not hesitate in saying, it will be the fault 
of the navy, and not of the people or their representatives, 
who still delight in the recollection of past successes, and antici- 
pate future triumphs, if the hour ever come, when the nation 
shall be forced to an appeal to arms, in defence of its rights and 
interests. As old and true friends—as early chroniclers of its 
youthful exploits—we here claim the privilege of speaking openly 
and frankly. In the spirit of candour and friendship, we do say, 
that if the navy of the United States should ever lose its hold 
on the affections of the people, it will have itself to blame. 
The nation will never forget the services it rendered during the 
late war, until the officers of the navy cease to be what they were 
in that glorious period, when almost every day added a wreath 
to their laurels, and gave birth to a new claim to the gratitude 
of the country. She remembers this, and will continue to re- 
member it, until the recollection shall be gradually dimmed and 
effaced, by another and far different record, of neglect of duties ; 
insubordination on one hand, and capricious tyranny on the other; 
intemperance in speech and writing, and intemperance of a still 
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more fatal and degrading character; private broils, and public 
outrages against the laws of the land. 

Should the period ever arrive, in which the civil authorities, 
and the people of the United States, shall hear nothing of their 
navy, but courts martial and courts of inquiry, equally expen- 
sive to the national purse, and the national character ; when they 
shall see the newspapers filled with the records, not of gallant 
exploits against their enemies, but of private broils in the Pa- 
cific and the Mediterranean, the east and the west; with pro- 
ceedings, and testimony, and speeches, and correspondence, about 
every thing but what shall redound to its glory, what can be ex- 
pected but that they will become sick and disgusted with this 
succession of revolting incidents? ‘Trials, and arrests, and pa- 
per squabbles, and appeals to the pistol, will be considered as but 
poor substitutes for gallant prizes, enemies’ flags, and national 

lory. 

: fin addition to this, the nation and its representatives should 
éver begin to suspect that there is a want of habits of temper- 
ance, of self-respect, and subordination ; an absence of command 
of temper, tongue, and pen, among the oflicers of their navy ; 
the suspicion will be highly injurious, if not fatal to their inter- 
ests, as well as their honour. No matter whence the suspicion 
comes; no matter whether it be ascribed to the faults or negli- 
gence of the older, or the turbulence and self-will of the younger; 
no matter whence it come; we say again, it will ruin our navy, 
if it finally settle down upon the service. 

Such a catastrophe is only to be prevented by a steady, tem- 
perate, uniform, and inflexible attention to enforcing habits of 
discipline on the part of the older officers, and of propriety, mo- 
desty, and obedience, on the part of the younger ones, We 
usually conceive it is the duty of commanding officers, to look 
to the manners, habits, and occupations of those under their com- 
mand, and to afford them, not only precept, but example, in com- 
manding themselves as well as others. We believe one of their 
most important duties, in time of peace at least, is to inculcate 
upon them, most especially, that their commissions make them 
gentlemen in rank, and that they owe it, not only to themselves, 
but to their country, as the depositories of its honour, to adopt 
a course of conduct becoming their high responsibility to that 
country which gives them bread, and adopts them as her chil- 
dren. They should be told, and told again and again, what they 
owe to themselves and to their fellow-citizens. That they are 
not furnished with money by the state, to spend in riotous de- 
bauchery, or in brawls and libations at theatres, or public bar- 
rooms. No gentleman—no man claiming to be a gentleman, by 
education or profession, ought to be seen frequently lolling and 
lounging at the door of a tavern, or tippling at the bar of a pub- 
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lic hotel. It is vain to challenge the respect of the worthy and 

reputable portion of society, by despising their opinions, or 

outraging their sense of decorum; nor can any man, whatever 

may be his rank or station, retain the good opinion of the world, 

or his own self-respect, who wastes his time, and murders his 

gentlemanly habits and feelings, one by one, by the gross indul- 
nce of tavern excesses. 

Those who think and act in opposition to these doctrines, will 
one day learn their truth, and the lesson will be a severe one, 
in proportion to the delay in making the discovery. Do the 
young officers of the navy suppose, when they receive a mid- 
shipman’s warrant, that it is a patent for the indulgence of idle- 
ness and debauchery; or that subsequent promotion sets them 
above the necessity of study or acquirement? If they do, it is 
time they should he told, that the higher they rise, the greater 
is the obligation to make themselves worthy of the rank they 
hold. Or do they suppose, that a button, with an anchor upon it 
—or a pair of epaulettes, or a dozen pair, ennoble ignorance 
and idleness? If they do, it is time they should learn, that they 
are placed in a situation where ignorance and idleness are only 
a more flagrant disgrace to them. Let us hear what Paul Jones 
is continually insisting upon, in almost every letter to congress 
and the marine committee. Let our officers take a lesson from 
the son of a Scottish gardener, who felt his own early deficien- 
cies, and nobly surmounted them, in a great degree. 

**None other,” he says, **than a gentleman, as well as a seaman both in the- 
ory and practice, is qualified to support the character of a commissioned officer 
in the navy ; nor is any man fit to command a ship of war, who is not capable 
of communicating his ideas on paper, in language that becomes his rank.” 
Again,— 

“I had sailed before the Revolution in armed ships and frigates, yet when 
I came to try my skill, Iam not ashamed to own, I did not find myself perfect 
in the duties of a first lieutenant. If midnight study, and the instruction of the 
greatest and most learned sea officers can have given me advantages, I am not 
without them. I confess, however, I have yet to learn; it is the work of many 
years’ study and experience to acquire the high degree of science necessary to 
a great sea officer.’ 

Again,— 

“While I was at Brest, as well as while I was inspecting the building of the 
America, I had furnished myself with good authors. I applied much of my lei- 
sure time to the study of naval architecture, and other matters that relate to 
the police of dock yards, &c. J feel myself bound to say again, I have yet much 

to be instructed.” 


There are few men in any calling, whose natural talents are 
superior to those of Paul Jones. Still, we see him employed at 
‘midnight studies,’’ ‘availing himself of the instruction of the 
greatest and most learned sea officers,’ and furnishing himself 
‘with good authors ;” yet, after all, “feeling himself bound to 
say he has yet much need to be instructed.’””?_ The example and 
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the acknowledgment are both worthy of imitation, and we 
earnestly recommend them to the serious attention of those 
young officers, who seem to imagine that a midshipman’s war- 
rant is a talisman of wisdom ; a lieutenant’s commission a di- 
ploma of science ; and a bright burnished epaulette the star of 
intellectual glory. 

One other remark on this subject, and we have done. In glanc- 
ing at the future history and prospects of the United States, it 
cannot but be obvious to every person of reflection, that they 
must not look for any great degree of cordiality or friendship on 
the part of the European governments. The latter cannot but 
see, in the progress of those free principles which they so dis- 
tinctly trace to this country, an omen of their future downfal, 
unless they surrender in time those vain prerogatives, which, 
by disconnecting the monarch from his people, render him in- 
trinsically helpless, at the same time that he affects to be little less 
than a divinity. The United States must expect both obloquy 
and opposition, and can hope for nothing from abroad, which 
they are not prepared to vindicate by their vigour and resources. 
Even the people of England, among whom a large portion of 
our countrymen look for their ancestry, have been taught, by a 
system of exaggerated falsehoods, unquestionably countenanced 
and encouraged as a matter of policy by the government, to look 
upon us with feelings of mingled contempt, hatred, and jealousy. 
At this moment, it must be sufficiently obvious, that the wishes 
of the present ministry of England, to encourage a mutual good 
understanding with the United States, by placing the commerce 
of the two countries on the just basis of reciprocal advantages, 
are on the eve of being defeated by appeals to ancient and deep- 
rooted prejudices. Should this strong national feeling be finally 
successful in baffling all attempts to restore a good understanding 
on these subjects, the United States will be forced into a system 
of retaliation, whieh will of course produce retaliation in return. 
We shall thus again be brought into collision with a haughty and 
interested nation, long since arrived at that state which makes 
it indispensable for her to sacrifice all the obligations of national 
reciprocity, to that great monopoly of commerce, without which 
she must become bankrupt. 

In such a contest, whether of enactments of congress, and or- 
ders in council, or by a resort to arms, it ought never to be for- 
got, that we can expect nothing, but what is conceded to our 
strength and resources—to our means of offence and defence— 
to our courage and skill. The present calm with England, is, 
we think, destined to be of short duration ;. nor will she ever 
sincerely seek our friendship, until, admonished, perhaps at no 
distant period, by her waning influence in the old, she shall feel 
herself obliged to link her sinking fortunes to the rising strength 
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and glories of the new world. It is far from our will or inten- 
tion, to revive or strengthen the recollection of ancient grievances 
or recent struggles, with a view to perpetuate or aggravate them. 
But, at the same time, we feel it our duty to indicate to this 
young nation, apt as it is to forget the lessons of experience and 
adversity, the danger and the folly of being cajoled by Mr. 
Canning’s lullaby of ‘‘ Mother and Daughter,” or the time-serv- 
ing praises lavished on the Message of our present distinguished 
chief magistrate. Every thing indicates that the popular feeling 
is hourly acquiring force and influence in England ; and, in pro- 
portion as it operates upon the government, will be the imprac- 
ticability of establishing any thing like a reciprocity in their 
commercial relations with the United States. The great mass 
of the people of England dislike the Americans, and certainly 
the Americans are no way backward in this species of recipro- 
city. No administration in England will gain popularity by 
concessions to the United States ; nor will the government of 
the United States ever probably much strengthen itself with the 
people, by toying with England. The policy, should it ever be 
adopted, of making an enemy of France, in the hope of gaining 
the good will of England, will be, we should think, very ques- 
tionable. 

Anticipating, then, as we cannot but do, the probability, nay, 
certainty, of future struggles with powerful nations, opposed to 
us by the very nature of their governments, institutions, inter- 
ests, and prejudices, our naval officers should bear in mind their 
high destinies and obligations. Nothing is more difficult than 
the custody of glory. Reputation, like wealth, makes for itself 
wings, and the negligence of a moment withers the laurels of 
years. Let them not cease to remember, that England, and 
France, and Russia, are strengthening and perfecting their naval 
force ; training their seamen, and taking the hint from us to 
improve the construction and armament of their vessels of war. 
Let them not sleep under their laurels ; for, if they do, they 
will fare like the English, whom they caught in the same situa- 
tion, and like them be waked up to defeat and disgrace. To de- 
spise or underrate an enemy, is a fatal error, which is sure to 
be followed by rebuke or disaster, because it is the parent of 
negligence. Let them bear always in mind, that the superiority 
they have attained to, was owing to their skill, discipline, and 
hardihood ; and that they can no longer maintain it, than while 
they practice and cherish the means by which it was acquired. 
In the event of a future war with England, such as some day 
or other may reasonably be anticipated, from the proximity of 
her colonies, the rivalry of commerce, and the tempers of the 
two nations, we shall find her smarting under the remembrance 
of former defeats and disasters, and impelled by every motive 
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that can inspire a proud nation, jealous of its ancient glories, to 
use every effort to regain the pre-eminence she has lost. The 
struggle will be severe ; but the victory, whatever may be the 
price, will richly repay it. One thing is certain, it will not be 
won by neglect, insubordination, or ignorance ; but by those 
who shall have gained wisdom from the lessons of the past, and 
made the best use of their experience. 





Art. VII.—Historie Survey of German Poetry, interspersed 
with various Translations. By W. Tayuior, of Norwich. 
Vol. I. 1828. Vol. II. 1829. 


Tuts is a work, singular in its merits and its deformities. It 
bears the marks of ripened scholarship and mature experience ; 
a sufficient zeal to illustrate and defend the literature which is 
selected for discussion, moderated by coolness and discrimina- 
tion. But yet, with many of the criticisms, there is just room for 
dissatisfaction ; and still more with the strange medley of im- 
piety and conjecture with which almost every part of the work 


is defaced. We have the baldness of historic detail checquered 
by many a curious hypothesis; scepticism and credulity are jum- 
bled together in odd proximity; extravagant vagaries shelter 
themselves under the protection of elaborate learning; and pa- 
radox is for ever disputing the ground with the homely excel- 
lence of plain narration. Thus, for example, the institutions of 
chivalry are derived from the obscure customs of a retired race 
of men on the British island ; and the origin of rhyme, as well as 
of knighthood, is with a ludicrous air of philosophy traced to 
the mountains of Wales. Then, too, we have a theory, which 
gives to Thales, one of the far-famed seven, the glory of having 
composed the Homeric poems, and the opinion is maintained by 
a grave accumulation of pretended arguments. In the hands of 
our critic, it is not a difficult task to trace, in an obscure German 
poem, the germ of Paradise Lost, though Milton probably un- 
derstood as much of the language of the Iroquois as of the Gothic 
nations; the German muse not having then started in the race, 
in which she was afterwards to leave the victory uncertain. 

Yet this fondness for paradox is but a harmless affectation. It 
gives an author an opportunity .to display his ingenuity, and the 
new theories themselves sometimes are amusing from their no- 
velty, please by the talent with which they are defended, and 
finally derive a value, as throwing light on the intellectual habits 
of the writer. We must, however, do our author the justice to 
say, that when he leaves the region of invention and hypothesis, 
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his narration is alike perspicuous, accurate, and interesting ; and 
the love of novelty seldom interferes with his more important 
duty as an historian. 

But the greatest fault which can be charged on Mr. Taylor is 
a wanton and officious exhibition of his indifference to religion. 
He regrets, with extreme sang-froid, what he calls the ‘‘ intru- 
sion of Christianity” among the Scandinavian nations; by which 
‘the literature of the Gothic North began to lose the raciness 
and originality of its native character.’’ In many parts of the 
volumes, the author, though addressing a Christian public, is 
perpetually violating the spirit of his own philosophy, by clumsy 
attempts at representing Christianity in an odious light; and 
while a long digression is devoted to an attack on the charac- 
ter and result of the reformation of Luther, and its benefits are 
questioned and set aside—we have another chapter on what is 
termed the reformation of Voltaire. Not content with such 
wholly unnecessary and gratuitous displays of hostility to Chris- 
tianity, our author quietly observes, that for a bachelor it will 
be best to have no religion at all, while on the other hand reli- 
gion is recommended to married men as something well enough 
adapted to their state. 

There are forms under which infidelity merits forbearance and 
respect ; and truth will never gain from a suppression of free in- 
quiry. But in discussing the literature of a nation, eminently 
religious, in which the greatest moral and intellectual results 
have been accomplished in a great measure by religious in- 
fluences, it seems to be wholly out of place to thrust forward, on 
every possible occasion, opinions, which, if advanced or com- 
bated at all, merit to be combated with earnestness. They have 
no connexion with the great topic in discussion, and disturb, and 
in a great measure destroy, the pleasure and the good effects, 
which an able work on German literature might otherwise be ex- 
pected to produce. In ‘constructing an English temple of fame 
to the companions of his senescence,’’ one would have thought 
that a reasonable regard for the moral institutions of the Chris- 
tian world, would have kept an aged man more closely to his 
subject. His ‘‘ temple”? will be admired much the less for his 
reckless scepticism, and be visited by far fewer votaries. 

The style of our critic is original, and strongly marked with 
a character of its own. Odious as it would be, if imitated by 
others, yet any thing truly characteristic is so rare, that we con- 
fess we have had our pleasure in a form of writing, where the 
English is tortured into assimilations of foreign idioms, and well 
known German phrases and combinations gleam through the 
veil of his English diction. Our ingenious and indefatigable 
American lexicographer, could glean many a new word as a sup- 
plement to his copious compilation. 
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But though there is so much of offensive in Mr. Taylor’s sen- 
timents and opinions, and so much that is quaint and grotesque 
in his style, his literary criticisms are generally marked by fair- 
ness. It belongs to his system of ‘‘ imprejudice’’ to do justice 
to all ; and while he cares not for Christianity or its worship, any 
more than for the sacred books and culture of the Hindoos, he 
yet is eminently just to the beauties of religious and Christian 
poetry, and dissects a spiritual ode of Klopstock -with the same 
unruffled coolness with which he commends the licentious phi- 
losophy of Wieland. Indeed, almost the only faults we have to 
find with his literary opinions, are his too great admiration of 
some writers, who, as we believe and trust, are not destined to 
be fixed in the upper sky ; but who, having been lifted to a lofty 
place by the tide of temporary applause, are doomed to remain 
for ever in the stagnant marshes of oblivious neglect, now that 
that tide has ebbed. 

The topies which are necessarily discussed in an Historic survey 
of German Poetry are so various, that the volumes before us can 
be expected to present only clear views of some portions of this 
branch of literary history. It is usual to cite Tacitus, as first in 
the list of authors, from whom materials may be derived. Mr. 
Taylor, with some plausibility, begins his series of German poets 
with Ovid, and aseribes to the genius of the Roman exile, the 
invention of German, or at least of Gothic hexameters. For he 
says,— 

es **Nam didici Getice Sarmaticeque loqui.” 

And again,— 
“ Ah pudet! et Getico scripsi sermone libellum, 
Structaque sunt nostris barbara verba modis.”’ 

The investigation into the first efforts of Germans in the use 
of their language, for the purposes of a permanent literature, is 
full of interest for the antiquary; but like the researches into 
the earliest Anglo Saxon literature, can hardly claim a share of 
universal attention. The intellectual productions of the Germans, 
till comparatively a recent period in their national existence, 
were destitute of originality ; at some seasons exhibited inartifi- 
cial imitations of foreign models ; at others, the feeblest efforts 
of an ill directed and imperfectly developed taste. Of the poetry 
of the bards of whom Tacitus makes mention, no relic has come 
down to us. Their songs may have united a lofty spirit of pa- 
triotism, with the energy of popular superstition ; but not a trace 
of them exists; nor can it be inferred from any existing docu- 
ments, what changes were produced in popular poetry, and habits 
of thought, by the introduction of Christianity. The Edda fur- 
nishes, in a very doubtful degree, the means of ascertaining what 
kind of poetry was in vogue in the days of Herman; and while 
entire ignorance must be confessed, concerning the progress of 
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the German language and mind in the first centuries of our era, 
it is equally certain that no claim to excellence can be preferred 
before the period of romantic and chivalrous poetry. Some pro- 
gress had been made in the use of the language; some religious 
hymns were circulated by the monks; and one considerable poem, 
the Life of St. Anno, is extolled as of high merit. The name 
of the author is unknown, but Bouterwek ascribes immortality 
to his work—‘‘a poetical jewel, the most excellent of all German 
poems previous to the age of the romantic poets.”” We have 
read the extracts in Bouterwek, and the translations in Taylor. 
As a curious literary production, the work may be immortal, but 
as a poem of any merit, it can hardly engage attention. Its best 
passages do not go beyond mediocrity. 

The Suabian period, or that in which the romance of chivalry 
prevailed, forms the next stage in the progress of German poetry. 
There were candidates for fame in profusion: from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, two hundred at least may be count- 
ed. Epic poems, odes, and didactic verse were all produced 
in sufficient abundance, and there are not wanting critics, who 
feed their enthusiasm with the belief, that the Homeric songs 
themselves hardly deserve higher esteem than the songs of the 
poets of love, and the series of adventures detailed in the song 
of the Nibelungs.* We have never been able to discern sufficient 
cause for the very high eulogy of which the latter poem has often 
been the subject. It has an interest, chiefly or solely, from the 
age in which it was produced. The various lyric pieces of the 
period, ring perpetual, and sometimes very sweet and harmonious 
chimes, on the vernal season, the tender passion, and devoted- 
ness to woman. They were effusions taught by lisping in the 
accents of the Provencal muse; but, say the Germans, of the 
early dawn of literature, nothing perfect and varied can be ex- 
pected ; why diminish our pride and satisfaction in the bloom of 
our northern spring, by the correct but thankless intimation, 
that the same season in the Provence, produced more early, more 
brilliant, or more numerous flowers? 

In the fourteenth century, the romantic poetry degenerated ; 
and by degrees the rhymes of the master workmen, among the 
several corporations of mechanics, seem to be all that Germany, 
for three centuries, could exhibit in proof of its poetic activity. 
The knights and warriors had had their day ; it seemed but right 
that the operatives should now enjoy theirs. Miracles in litera- 
ture are rare; the interminable strains of these artisans, with 
which they beguiled the wanderings. made necessary by the cir- 
cumstances and law of the times, to all apprentices to a trade, and 
the copious effusions by which, afterwards, they strove to ren- 
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der their respective cities, their profession, their names, of cele- 
brity, are very much such as might have been expected. It is 
rather surprising, that there should be so little talent displayed 
in the vast masses of verse with which the world was flooded— 
that some fortunate mechanic should not, in the course of his 
roamings, have found his faculties quickened into something like 
genius. But no sensible critic has ever thought of finding the 
spirit of poetry in the folios of these rhyming operatives. 

Hans Sachs was a wonder, in one sense of the word. He stands 
convicted of having written more rhymes than any other indi- 
vidual of whom literary history makes mention, with the single 
exception of Lope de Vega. Of comedies and tragedies, he com- 
posed two hundred and eight; his works, collectively, consist 
of six thousand and forty-eight pieces; the selections of his 
choicest productions fill three folio volumes; and he sustained 
withal the character of a reputable citizen and good shoemaker. 
There is, in England, a class of poets, who not only find tongues 
in trees, and wisdom in stones, but the materials for sublime and 
philosophic poetry in the tale of a wagoner, or the discourse of 
a pedlar; and who can take occasion to illustrate, in a village 
where the unlettered hinds do their day’s labour without a 
thought of being subjects for poetry, all the vices and passions 
which have disturbed mankind from the days of Cain to Julius 
Cxsar. Now such a poet, having abundant meekness, and the 
full spirit of gentle and admiring condescension, may perhaps 
admire Hans Sachs; may read with due solemnity and proper 
edification, the scenes in which less sedate critics would find 
nothing but the ridiculous. We search in vain for the means of 
discerning beauty, in a play, for example, where God is intro- 
duced as catechising Abel and his companions; and where the 
good child answers very correctly, according to the orthodox 
manual of the day, but where Cain and his party answer like 
. very inattentive boys, who have not half learnt their lesson. We 
see no very great wit in the conceit of the Devil’s coming on 
earth to marry an old woman, and taste the joys of connubial 
felicity, and then running back to his old home again, because 
hell is not so bad as his scolding partner. In his multitudinous 
works, our valiant Hans introduces all sorts of characters; he- 
roines and heroes of classic antiquity; soldiers and statesmen ; 
lovers and poets; saints and devils; men, angels, and women ; 
but all are made on the same last ; all are good citizens, male and 
female, of Nuremberg; all belong to the same family ; without 
distinct character or variety. If others believe they can discern, 
in the rude rhymes of Hans Sachs, any thing to excite admira- 
tion or awaken interest, we believe it is their own sensibility 
which imparts an influence to the multifarious works of this dis- 
tinguished artisan, Their own fervour kindles into a flame the 
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rubbish which appears but a dry and shapeless mass to men of 
a more harsh disposition, or of a colder temperament. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century witnessed the pro- 
gress of a revolution in language, and the dialect of the present 
day then began to prevail. But still the polite literature of Ger- 
many was destined to sink to a still lower degree, before its glo- 
rious awakening. An age of imitation assumed the privileges 
of distinction, and Dutch transcripts of French examples, gave 
the tone to literary enterprise. It is amazing to see the extent 
in which foreign forms and expressions were adopted ; a piebald 
jargon, most heterogeneously compounded of Latin, and French, 
and German, pretended to take the lead in social and literary 
life; and pure German was derided, in spite of all its native 
wealth and energy, as rustic, clumsy, and ungentecl. The style 
of the day travestied foreign words with a domestic termination, 
and the laboured periods, admitting here and there a homely 
word of the pure Saxon dialect, yet almost under a crowd of 
adopted terms, resembled some room in an old castle, where the 
sober wainscoting, and stern but real beauty of the elder time is 
bedizened out, and all but wholly concealed under the second- 
hand finery of a mistaken vanity. 

The contest of the Saxon and Swiss schools, and with it the 
restoration of German poetry, belong to the eighteenth century; 
but the first really great name that appears, is that of Klopstock. 
Mr. Taylor gives many interesting details of the life of the poet; 
and enlivens a long criticism of his works by frequent transla- 
tions. As we have on a former occasion attempted to do some 
justice to the character of the author of the Messiah, we prefer 
here, rather than renew criticism, to insert one of the odes which 
Mr. Taylor has rendered with reasonable success. 


THE LAKE OF ZURICH. 


Fair is the majesty of all thy works 
On the green earth, O mother Nature, fair! 
But fairer the glad face 

Enraptured with their view. 


Come from the vine banks of the glittering lake— 
Or—hast thou climbed the smiling skies anew— 
Come on the roseate ti 
Of evening’s breezy wing, 


And teach my song with glee of youth to glow, 
Sweet joy, like thee—with glee of shouting youths, 
Or feeling Fanny’s laugh. 


Behind us far already Uto lay— 

At whose foot Zurich in the quiet vale 
Feeds her free sons: behind— 

Receding vine-clad hills. 
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Unclouded beamed the top of silver Alps ; 
And warmer beat the heart of gazing youths, 
And warmer to the fair 
Companions spoke its glow. 
And Haller ; Doris spoke, the pride of song ; 
And Hirzel’s Daphne, dear to Kleist and Gleim, 
And we youths sang, and felt, 
As each were—Hagedorn. 


Soon the green meadow took us to the cool 
And shadowy forest, which becrowns the isle. 
Then camest thou, Joy, thou cam’st 
Down in full = - us ; ae lasp'd 
Yes, goddess Joy, thyself: we felt, we c ; 
Best sister of a en Me thyself ; 
With thy dear innocence 
Accompanied, thyself. 


Sweet thy inspiring breath, O cheerful Spring 
When the meads cradle thee, and thy soft airs 
Into the hearts of youths 
And hearts of virgins glide. 
Thou makest feeling conqueror. Ah! through thee 
Fuller, more tremulous heaves each blooming breast ; 
With lips spell-freed by thee 
Young love unfaltering pleads. 
Fair gleams the wine, when to the social change 
Of thought, or heart-felt pleasure, it invites ; 
And the Socratic cup, 
With dewy roses bound, 
Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes resolves, 
Such as the drunkard knows not, proud resolves 
Emboldening to despise 
Whate’er the sage disowns. 
Delightful thrills against the panting heart 
Fame’s silver voice—and immortality 
Is a great thought, well worth 
The toil of noble men. 


By dint of song to live through after times— 
Often to be with rapture’s thanking tone 
By name invoked aloud, 
From the mute grave invoked— 
To form the pliant heart of sons unborn, 
To plant thee, love thee, holy virtue, there, 
Gold-heaper is well worth 
The toil of noble men.— 


But sweeter, fairer, more d tful ’tis 

On a friend’s arm to know one’s self a friend ! 
Nor is the hour so spent 
Unworthy heaven above. 


Full of affection, in the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, and with down-cast look 
Fixed on the silver wave 
I breathed this pious wish : 
**O were ye here, who love me though afar, 
Whom singly scattered in our country’s lap, 
In lucky hallowed hour, 
My seeking bosom found ; 
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Here could we build us huts of friendship, here 
Together dwell for ever.” The dim wood 

A shadowy Tempe seemed ; 

Elysium all the vale. 


This is one of the better odes of Klopstock, though not one 
of his very best. It is not every one, who will be willing to 
take the pains to discover its beauties; yet, if its merit should 
be wholly denied, it must be remembered, that every thing suf- 
fers by translation. The superior lyric genius of Pindar, is uni- 
versally acknowledged ; and yet from any of our English ver- 
sions, who would be able to discern the pre-eminence of the 
Grecian bard? So it is with Klopstock ; his thoughts are in fine 
keeping with his language; and the tone of sentiment is sustain- 
ed by a kind of feeling, strongly developed among the Germans, 
and existing under a wholly different form among ourselves. 

Friendship and immortality are the two great principles, which 
animate and pervade the poetry, especially the lyric poetry, of 
the illustrious citizen of Hamburg. Some of his odes, indeed, 
pretend to treat of love ; but even in them the strong sentiment 
of immortality, and the pure communion of friendship, are much 
more strongly developed than the softer passion. Mr. Taylor 
gives us a version of an ode to Young, of which he rightly ob- 
serves that “it breathes a firm conviction of the immortality of 
the human soul.” 


TO YOUNG. 


Die, aged prophet! lo! thy crown of palms 
Has long been springing, and the tear of joy, 
Quivers on angel lids, 
Astart to welcome thee. 
Why ye Hast thou not already built, 
Above the clouds thy lasting monument? 
Over thy Night Thoughts too, 
The pale free-thinkers watch, 
And feel there’s prophecy amid the song, 
When of the dead-awakening trump it speaks, 
Of coming final doom, 
And the wise will of Heaven. 
Die; thou hast taught me, that the name of death, 
Is to the just a glorious sound of joy : 
But be my teacher still, 
Become my genius there. 


We will add one more extract, which Mr. Taylor compares 


with the thirteenth ode of the second book of Horace, and pre- 
fers the German to the Roman poet. 


MY RECOVERY. 


Recovery, daughter of creation, too, 

Though not for immortality design’d, 
The Lord of life and death, 
Sent thee from Heaven to me. 
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Had I not heard thy gentle tread approach, 
Not heard the whisper of thy welcome voice, 
Death had with iron foot, 
My chilly forehead prest. 
Tis true, I then had wandered where the earths 
Roll around suns; had strayed along the path, 
_ Where the maned comet soars 
Beyond the azured eye; 
And with the rapturous, eager greet had hail’d, 
The inmates of those earths, and of those suns ; 
Had hail’d the countless host, 
That throng’d the comet’s disk ; 
Had ask’d the novice questions, and obtain’d, 
Such answers as a sage vouchsafes to youth ; 
Had learn’d in hours, far more 
Than ages here unfold ! 
But I had then not ended here below, 
What, in the vith igh bloom of life, 
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Fate, with no light behest, 
Requir’d me to begin. 
Recovery, daughter of creation, too, 
Though not for immortality design’d, 
The Lord of life and death, 
Sent thee from Heaven to me. 


We could willingly delay to enter into a larger consideration 
of the odes of Klopstock. ‘‘ The Two Muses”’ is known, from 
Madame de Stael’s eloquent work on Germany. The “ Festi- 
val of Spring,”’ and the “ Choirs,” are the most striking of any 
of which Mr. Taylor offers a version, but are too long for inser- 
tion. Our author appears to us to characterize with truth the 
general character of the odes of Klopstock, when he says of 


‘*¢ Their form has no parallel in modern literature. Klopstock was formed by 


the study of the Bible; and writes about modern occurrences somewhat as a 
Hebrew bard would have done. In force of thought and of feeling, his finer 
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rhapsodies are unequalled ; ie ctnonio | thought, heart-cheering feeling, they in- 
e 


deed display ; but they are executed with an affected nakedness of manner, 
with a stripping, flaying hate of unnecessary ornament, and even of necessary 
connexion. They resemble the dry bones of Ezekicl, risen in the attitudes of 
vigorous life, and on the point of springing th the gates of paradise, but 
otill awaiting the graceful contour and colouring of the uncreated flesh.” 





In the analysis of the Messiah, we find several passages cited 
and rendered in hexameters. Our time bids us beware not to 
enter on the consideration of that mystical epic ; yet, as English 
imitations of the classic measure are uncommon, we yenture to 
cite a passage, in whizh the daring of Philo is compared :— 





“So when on mountains unclimb’d encamps tremendous a nigh storm, 
One of the black huge clouds, most arm’d for eng ae advances 
Bulging alone : while others but seize on the tops of the cedars, 

This from the east to the west shall enkindle centennial forests, 
Fire the haughtily-towering league-long cities of monarchs, 
Burying homes of men in ashes and ruin, with thund’rings 
Thousand fold.” 
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These lines are rendered word for word ; and many of the 
verses of the Messiah are in measure and in melody inferior to 
them. It is only by slow degrees that the German hexameter 
has been brought to the perfection which is displayed in the 
verses of Wolf. Klopstock at first used very often to put a 
trochee for a spondee, and in consequence many of his lines are 
as imperfect in the measure, as they are painfully grating to 
the ear. 

The first volume of Mr. Taylor’s work closes with an inter- 
esting sketch of Lessing’s life and character, and an excellent 
translation of Nathan the Wise. But Lessing’s highest claim to 
respect, is as a bold and independent critic ; not as a poet. His 
merits cannot be well understood, without a survey of his posi- 
tion in relation to his age, and the nature of the contemporary 
influence which he exercised. 

Our author has the amiable failing of giving Biirger at least 
as high praise as the general voice will confirm. For ourselves, 
we think the ballads of Leonora and the Parson’s Daughter 
have had their day of lavish admiration. We find more of truth 
and nature in some of Percy’s Reliques. In writing these bal- 
lads, Biirger was much assisted by the old popular rhymes which 
were current in his day. He has therefore no great claims to 
invention. In Leonora, a story such as it is, we think the style 
and manner of narration could not be improved. But this rapi- 
dity of narration is all the merit which the poet can claim. The 
incidents are common to ghost stories ; and there is no delinea- 
tion of character, and little of sentiment, in the ballad. We 
would ask, is not the Bride of Corinth, a poem which is not 
the most conspicuous of Goethe’s, a finer production than the 
best of Biirger’s? Let it be further remembered, that after two 
or three ballads, the works of Biirger have doubtful claims to 
praise, and most of them hardly rise beyond mediocrity. 

Mr. Taylor devotes more than half of his second volume to 
the works of Wieland; and he is prodigal of praise to a writer, 
who is represented as having promoted a spirit of philanthropy, 
and smoothed away the rough edges of prejudice. At one time 
our critic contrasts Wieland with Byron ; at another he calls the 
author of Oberon equal to the poet of the Fire Worshippers ; 
and we confess our partialities for Dryden were startled, by 
expressions which seem to ascribe to the versified narrations of 
Wieland, a superiority over the tales and fables of the great 
English bard. 

Of these tales of Wieland, Geron the Courteous is altogether 
the best. An honourable tale of chivalrous friendship, is narrat- 
ed with considerable simplicity and artlessness ; and of all that 
the fifty volumes of Wieland’s works contain, this will doubt- 
less be read with most satisfaction. But, in execution, it does 
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not seem to us to surpass, and hardly to equal, the writings of 

some of the English poets, whom the prevailing taste would 

hardly raise above the second or third rank. The King of the 

Black Isles is also given in an appropriate version. We are ut- 

terly blind to the high merits which can give it a claim to a com- 

ee with the tales of Byron in his youth, or of Dryden in 
is age. 

But it is not the want of genius in Wieland’s productions that 
chiefly merits observation—it is the perversion of moral princi- 
ple, the debility of his system of philosophy, protruded in al- 
most every tale and novel, which is eminently calculated to ex- 
cite and justify disgust. Wieland, in his sneers at virtue, aimed 
at being natural and witty, and a faithful delineator of realities ; 
but fortunately, none but the highest ability is able to give a 
permanent interest to these destructive exhibitions of human 
weakness. The banquet to which Wieland invites his guests, 
is served up with a sameness of food, which soon satiates. His 
philosophy has not body enough to be preserved ; its spirit eva- 
porates immediately on its exposure to the public eye, and there 
remains nothing but a stale and loathsome caput mortuum. 

The enthusiasm of youth becomes firmness of principle and 
maturity in those who are most happy in the care of their moral 
nature. When this is not the case, it is changed either into a 
fiendish scoffing and trampling on human virtue, or a quiet ac- 
quiescence in the influence of self-indulgence. A poet who is 
unhappy enough to be possessed of the passion for vehement 
irony and scornful insolence, is never contented in his own mind, 
and never cherished by his fellow men ; but, like an angry yet 
timid serpent, brandishes his forked tongue, and hisses with poi- 
sonous venom, as he flies from the common abodes of man. 
This is bad enough; but for a poet to yield himself, (in philoso- 
phy at least, for Wieland’s life was regular,) to the influence of 
his animal nature, and then rattling his chains, to think their 
clanking is melody, and poetry, and wisdom, is an absurdity. 
As plants cannot thrive without the pure air of heaven, so true 
poetry cannot put forth its glory without the influence of the 
‘¢ breath of God in the soul of man.”? We venerate the erudi- 
tion and great variety and accuracy of knowledge of Wieland, 
but in respect to the moral of his writings, he seems to us like 
a snail, creeping over the best things in life, and leaving them 
odious by the filthy slime which marks his progress. 

The mind of Wieland was passive, not creative. He gather- 
ed, but did not produce. He brought into his own garner what 
he himself never sowed. He did not gain his inspiration from 
communing with his own soul, nor with nature, nor with God ; 
but he picked it up by piece-meal ; gathering a crumb from Cer- 
vantes, and another from Fielding, and yet more from Lucian ; 
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stealing a grace from Ariosto, and a story from Chaucer, and 
stocking his mind with as much poetry, and as much knowledge 
of human nature, as the shelves of a good library can afford an 
industrious man of ready powers at acquiring. Strike from li- 
terature the entire works of Wieland, and nothing would be 
lost to the world. He drew his inspiration, ** not from the heat 
of youth or the vapour of wine,” as Milton writes, if we quote 
his words rightly, nor yet “ did he obtain it by devout prayer to 
that eternal spirit, who can enrich with all utterance, but by 
the invocation of memory and her syren daughters.” He did 
not kindle with a bright, and honourable, and purifying flame ; 
—the heaps collected by his erudition, seem to be heated by a 
sort of smouldering fire, which consumes slowly, and does not 
emit light enough to guide, or warmth enough to cherish. 

Wieland professed the love of virtue from good taste; and 
his writings teach the art of getting on from the morning to the 
evening of earthly being, with comfort, quiet, and enjoyment. 
Of hopes beyond he is silent. Of aspirations, which rise above 
this world, he takes little heed. Generally, he is adverse to en- 
thusiasm, and opens a tame and tranquil view of things. With 
him, virtue, notwithstanding he thinks it is in such excellent 
good taste, is not quite to be expected. Virtue with him is he- 
roism ; and no man is bound to be a hero. The business of so- 
ciety requires a moral currency ; but a currency based on such 
credit, as is common, will do; the names of high qualities stamp- 
ed upon bits of paper, of which it would be as foolish to demand 
the redemption, as of the bills of a broken bank, Still the cur- 
rency is essential ; it serves the purpose of a circulating medi- 
um, and is lawful tender in the transactions of life. 

If such is human nature—if virtue is a heroism 60 rare, there 
is the greater need that the eloquence of moral truth should 
make itself heard. The pictures of natural passion, drawn by a 
licentious hand, may often be grossly offensive, and produce 
extensive mischiefs ; but it is infinitely worse, to demonstrate, 
that, of poor human nature nothing very pure can be expected, 
and that the philosophy of Plato is ludicrously untenable, when 
contrasted with the more appropriate and wiser philosophy of 
Aristippus. Wieland offends in both ways. He manufactures 
Rinaldos and Armidas by the score ; delights in repeating his 
indecent descriptions, passing the limits of delicacy, and bor- 
dering on coarseness, and then is pretty sure to add an argument, 
showing, that all this is quite consistent with the best that can 
be expected. And this is poetry ! 

There is a kind of scepticism which deserves forbearance— 
the agony of doubt in minds of real energy ; but quiet scepti- 
cism is a result of intellectual indolence, the proof of an inact- 
ive or of a weak understanding. If they are doubly happy who 
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have strength of wing to rise to the bright upper regions, where 
truth is contemplated in unclouded lustre, contempt should fall 
on those who make ‘‘a base abandonment of reason” in Epi- 
curean employments. 

An English writer has constructed a novel on the story of a 
poor girl, who was tempted and did not fall ; and another, still 
more celebrated, on the adventures of one who atoned for her 
errors by death. Pamela Andrews and Clarissa Harlowe must 
not be spoken of too slightly ; but Wieland is perpetually exhi- 
biting the enthusiasm of a young man under the influence of the 
dangers of life; he is for ever introducing his hero under some 
vow of chastity, or some natural consciousness of the merits of 
self-denial, and then drawing, with a feeble but voluptuous pen- 
cil, a minute picture of the arts by which the virtue of that hero 
is assailed. He rings a set of changes on small feet, and white 
bosoms, and the arts of coquetry, with wearisome prolixity and 
tedious repetition. We have it in his novels and in his poems ; 
in the worst and in the best ; it is the turning point in Obe- 
ron, the foundation of Agathon, and, in short, the main staple 
of Wieland’s productions. It is his philosophy, his poetry, his 
prose, his incident, his catastrophe. 

We cannot admire even the epic poem of Oberon. The nar- 
ration is easy and agreeable, clear, and generally interesting. 
The plots are closely connected, and the story conducted to a 
perfect end. But the best things in it are borrowed. Besides, 
after making all possible allowances for nature, and heathenism, 
and chivalry, and youthful influences, the accident which brings 
about the severe suffering and temporary separation of the hero 
and heroine, cannot, by any machinery of fairies, be dignified 
into a poetic incident. Our author selects, for his highest admi- 
ration, the scene in which the unmarried heroine gives birth to 
a child. In the series of the gallery of the Luxembourg, (so 
cealled,) by Rubens, there is a picture, in which the Goddess 
of Justice gives to the Genius of Health the new-born Lewis 
XIII. in the presence of the mother, on whose countenance the 
pains that she has endured are already yielding to the joy of ma- 
ternal love. The figure of the queen is delicately managed, and 
has been a general subject of admiration. But Wieland has no 
forbearance ; and, in his usual prolixity, describes, with great 
delicacy, it is true, a scene that belongs to a hospital rather than 
to an epic. 

Agathon, the most famous prose work of Wieland, is Tom 
Jones turned philosopher. The story is invested with an Attic 
mask, and the arts of erudition are called in to give a lustre to 
the romance. We have the philosophy of Plato assailed by 
Hippias in person; a mistress of Alcibiades becomes the Molly 
Seagrim to the hero, who is yet not hero enough to practise the 
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perfect heroism of restraint; the commonwealth of Athens is 
brought on the stage as easily as a curtain shifter could do it at 
the theatre ; and Syracuse, and Dionysius, and Dion, and Aris- 
tippus, and, last of all, the excellent Archytas of Terentium, are 
conjured up before the reader by the learning of the novelist. 
But do these great or famous men appear in an ancient costume ? 
Is the spirit of antiquity in truth brought before the curious? 
and are we by this accomplished and graceful diable boiteuzx per- 
mitted to look into the secret abodes and private mansions of 
Grecian life? Or, is it only that modern coquetry puts on an 
Attic name, and the gallantry of a recent day tricks itself out in 
the garb of classic antiquity ? This is a mooted point ; for our- 
selves, we think we perceive a wonderful family likeness in the 
heathens and christians, the infidels and heretics, the ancients and 
moderns, who have been described by Wieland. We remark in 
them all a want of distinct individuality ; and we should trust 
his delineations of life at Smyrna, or Syracuse, or Athens, as 
much as at the court of Charlemagne, or any where else, except 
in the cdteries of his contemporaries. 

In one passage of Agathon, Wieland seems to anticipate re- 
proof from ascetics and hypocrites, and fortifies himself against 
censure, by insisting on the truth of his descriptions, and next 
on their difficulty. It would have been much easier, he argues, 
to write three volumes of the marvellous adventures of some 
great prodigy in the annals of chivalrous superstition. But 
has imagination, has moralruth, has pure yet natural affection, 
no world of its own? Is there no option between the follies of 
absurd knight-errantry and the details of licentious voluptuous- 
ness? Are all mankind either libertines or giant-killers ? 

Mr. Taylor* gives a summary of the opinions, which, after 
long experience, Agathon brought home from three years’ tra- 
vel. One would think that a man might know as much without 
leaving his own fireside. In short, we are able to find in the 
works of Wieland, neither a wise, practical philosophy of life, 
nor the proofs of poetic genius. 

We would, in conclusion, reecmmend Mr. Taylor’s work 
to the mature scholar. The novice would only be led astray 
by it. 

* Vol. IL p. 290293. 
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Arr. VIII.—Mezico. By H. G. Wann, Esq. His Majesty's 
Chargé d’ Affaires in that country during the years 1825, 
1826, and part of 1827. Second edition enlarged, with an 
account of the Mining Companies, and of the Political 
events in that Republic, to the present day. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Henry Colburn. 1829. 


Wb deem it our duty, as far as it is within our power, to re- 
view all works relative to the Americans, and especially to the 
new states; to corroborate such statements as appear to us to be 
founded in truth, and to correct the errors into which authors, 
who write on this subject, may be led by ignorance of the true 
character of the people, affected as it has been, both by the long 
subjection to tyranny,and theiremancipation from a strict colonial 
government. That we have already done this in a spirit of kind- 
ness, we need not say. In dur notice of the first edition of the 
work which stands at the head of this paper, we spoke of it as we 
thought it deserved, in terms of high praise ; and we were in- 
duced to do so, chiefly from the tone of moderation which reigns 
throughout its pages, on the subject of the political dissensions of 
the country of which it treats. Unfortunately for the cause of 
truth, Mr. Ward has suffered his feelings to overcome his better 
judgment, and in the additions which he has made to the second 
edition of his work, has not only departed from his former mo- 
deration, but displayed the credulity, violence, and rancour of 
party spirit. We cannot but regret, that so respectable a man 
as we understand this gentleman to be, should have so yielded 
to party prejudice, as to be blinded to the absurdity of the false- 
hoods he has received from his informants in Mexico, and to 
publish them to the world under the authority of hisname. In- 
deed, the misstatements in this edition of his book, are set forth 
with a boldness of assertion so calculated to mislead the public, 
that we have thought it incumbent on us to expose them to the 
world, and to show the utter inaccuracy, to use the mildest 
term, of the Notes and Illustrations appended by the author to 
the historical documents. 

First, however, we will give a brief sketch of the present 
condition of Mexico, and of the causes which haye led to the 
frequent revolutions that country has undergone, and which 
have occasioned the decline of its wealth and prosperity. 

The institutions of the mother country, both civil and reli- 
gious, have a most decided influence on the character and desti- 
nies of colonies. The systems of law and police in Spain, have 
not been, as is supposed, worse than in any civilized nation in 
modern Europe; but they have been worse administered. The 
privileges of the municipal magistrates, and corruption of the 
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officers of justice, arc wholly Incompatible with freedom of per- 
son or security of property. The immunities of the nobles, of 
great landed proprictors, of the military and the clergy, almost 
entirely exempt them from the salutary influence of the law, and 
allow them to trample with impunity upon the rights of their 
less fortunate fellow subjects. These are evils to which all Eu- 
rope was at one time subjected ; but in Spain, they have main- 
tained their ground longer than any where else, and were ex- 
tended to the colonies; where, united with a pernicious system 
of taxation, a monopoly of trade, a privation of all honourable 
incitements to industry, inadequate means of education, and the 
corrupting example of men in office, they produced those effects 
upon the character of the people, which it will require years of 
intercourse with more civilized countries and the most liberal 
and enlightened legislation to remove. A writer in Mexico, 
speaking of the condition of his countrymen at the present day, 
makes use of the following language:— 

** With respect to our political condition, we may say, that from the most de- 
grading slavery, we have reached, in the pro: of a few years, the highest 
point of social liberty. The ambition of the enslaved Mexican, was formerly con- 
fined to attract the notice of a viceroy or other Spanish satrap ; studiously de- 
prived of the examples and lessons, which elevate the mind to great views and 

lorious actions, he could not imagine that mankind had any other destiny ; so 
that he dragged along, without being aware of it, an ignominious and opprobri- 
ouschain. Now, a noble pride has taken the place of this vile abasement; the 
love of liberty has succeeded to the most stupid indolence, and the love of truth 
to the most ignorant credulity. The Mexican of to-day examines for himself, 
discourses, and reasons ; the Mexican of former times believed, obeyed, and was 
silent. The Mexican is now proud of being a republican, and studies to under- 
stand the free institutions under which he lives, and begins to take pleasure in 
public affairs; the Mexican of former times did not dare to pronounce the word 
republic, and was ignorant of the meaning of that of citizen. He lived immers- 
ed in sensual pleasures, which assimilate man to the brute creation, and his ex- 
istence was an uninterrupted chain of habits in which reason had no part.” 


It may be well to give, with some freedom, the details of the 
causes which produced this deplorable state of things in Mexi- 
co, previous to the revolution, and which have had so great an 
influence in retarding her progress subsequently. 

No portion of Spanish America was watched over by the mo- 
ther country with so much jealousy as this. Its comparatively 
dense population, its extensive and fertile territory, its rich and 
varied productions, and its great mineral wealth, united to the 
interest attached to its ancient history, and the glory of its con- 
quest, all cgmbined to enhance the value of the possession to a 
proud monafchy and a chivalrous people. In order to preserve 
it, every precaution was taken that human prudence could de- 
vise, and among the most obvious and most effective measures 
were these—to prevent the entrance of strangers, to keep the peo- 
ple profoundly ignorant of the strength and resources of the 
country they inhabited, and to inspire them with a wholesome 
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jealousy of all foreigners—a policy carried into so successful an 
operation, that the Mexicans, to this day, regard all strangers 
with distrust, and had not advanced much in knowledge since 
the time of the conquest; and foreigners were so completely de- 
barred all access to the country, that until the publication of the 
Political Essay of Baron Humboldt, the nations of Europe, and 
even we ourselves, were ignorant of the very names of the fertile 
districts and populous cities inhabited by our immediate neigh- 
bours, In the permission granted to that gentleman to explore 
the Americas, the pride of the court of Spain appears to have 
overcome its habitual caution; and the Baronevinced his gratitude 
by the highly coloured accounts he put forth of the institutions, the 
wealth, resources, and growing prosperity of their colonies. It 
is true, that Baron Humboldt saw the countries he describes, be- 
fore they were desolated by the wars of the revolution ; still we 
have reason to believe, that his pictures of the condition of the 
public institutions, of the very advanced state of the arts and 
sciences in Mexico, and of the splendour and magnificence dis- 
played by the nobles, are, to say the least, greatly exaggerated. 
The colleges and academies were liberally endowed, and regulat- 
ed by wise ordinances, but the administration was wretchedly 
defective. Those who received scholastic education, were known 
for their utter inability to take part in the active pursuits of life. 
They were not taught any thing useful ; general science or fo- 
reign languages were considered acquisitions of a most danger- 
ous tendency; and the attainment of them would have operated 
against the success of a Creole youth. 

The nobility, as in Spain, inhabited spacious hotels, mag- 
nificent in appearance, but inconvenient and comfortless ; from 
whence, their pretensions to rank, and jealousy of each other, 
banished all social intercourse. They rarely visited on terms 
of equality, but every one held his own éertulia, where, night 
after night, seated in a dimly lighted and badly finished apart- 
ment, they received a few visiters of inferior rank. The sons 
of these men fled from the gloomy mansions and gloomy as- 
semblies of their fathers, to the theatre, the coffee-house, or the 
gambling table. For an account of the condition and character 
of the clergy, who must have a preponderating influence over 
the people in Catholic countries, we refer our readers to the No- 
ticias secretas of Don Juan, and Don Antonio de Ulioa. 

The condition of the labouring classes was still _ lament- 
able, and was peculiar to Mexico. That portion of America, at 
the time of its conquest by the Spaniards, was inhabited by a 
people in a high state of civilization for the age in which they 
lived; but the cruelty and rapacity of the conquerors destroyed 
all the members of the higher classes, and reduced the lower or- 
ders to the most degrading and abject slavery. This produced 
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a singular effect upon the character of the Spanish settlers and 
their descendants. They scorned to be placed on a level with 
the wretched Indian ; their colour ennobled them in their own 
opinion ; and the poorest white man would have perished with 
want rather than lose caste by working in the field, or by fol- 
lowing any other laborious occupation in which the Indians were 
habitually employed. Thus, then, was wanting that portion of 
a community which forms the strength of a nation—a hardy and 
virtuous peasantry. The policy of Spain prevented the light of 
knowledge from penetrating into the country. Not only were the 
Mexicans disabled from keeping pace with the rapid progress of 
science in other countries, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but they were scarcely allowed to retain the station 
they occupied at the time of the conquest. The want of the 
means of acquiring knowledge, from the interdiction of all books 
which could enlighten their minds, or of an intercourse with 
strangers, which might enlarge their ideas; the absence of all ex- 
citement to industry or enterprise, from all appointments being 
conferred on Europeans; the facility of procuring the means of 
subsistence without labour ; their assumed superiority over, and 
frequent sexual intercourse with the native Indians, all con- 
tributed to render that people inferior in moral character to 
the mother country, which it is generally supposed has not kept 
pace with the rest of Europe. The revolution of Spain found 
them in this condition, and hastened an event for which they 
were not fully prepared; but towards which they were slowly, 
but irresistibly impelled. 

At that period Jturrigaray was viceroy, and acted at first 
with great loyalty to his king. He not only refused to acknow- 
ledge the Duke of Berg as representative of the King of Spain, 
but declared his determination to defend the viceroyalty against 
any attempts to withdraw it from the legitimate sovereign. But 
when the municipality of the capital considered it necessary to 
propose to him to call a junta, and to convoke an assembly of 
the Mexican provinces, he readily acceded to the measure; and 
it was generally believed was inclined to favour the entire inde- 
pendence of the country. The Oidores, or members of the su- 
preme tribunal called the Audiencia, who by the laws were inde- 
pendent of the viceroy, and were instructed to watch over his 
conduct, were led to fear that Iturrigaray sought to displace them; 
and the European Spaniards were opposed to the convocation 
of a national assembly, because they thought it would put the 
power in the hands of the Creoles, whom they always regarded 
with great jealousy. The Chaquetes (Jackets), as the Europeans 
were called, from the roundabouts they always wore, headed by 
one Yermo, a wealthy planter, and instigated by the oidores, 
conspired against Iturrigaray, surprised him in his palace, sent 
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him and his family to Spain, and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. ‘'T'wo years after this event, the revolution broke out un- 
der the Curate Hidalgo, and continued with various success, until 
the year 1821, when General Iturbide, prompted by the clergy— 
who, warned by the liberal spirit manifested in Spain, trembled 
for their temporal possessions, if the country remained under 
the government of the Spanish cortes—deserted the cause of the 
mother country, and proclaimed the independence of Mexico. 
The plan of Zgwala, and the treaties of Cordova, which were 
made between Iturbide and General O’Donoju, shortly after the 
arrival of the latter in the character of captain-general of Mexico, 
were a singular compromise of the interests of the Creoles, the 
European Spaniards, and the clergy; and provided equally for 
the independence of. the country and the rights of the Spanish 
monarch. Spain first broke this compact, by declaring the trea- 
ties of Cordova null and void, and Iturbide, taking advantage 
of this, and urged on by some of the higher clergy and the mili- 
tary, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. He very soon, 
however, proved himself altogether inadequate to sustain the 
sceptre he had usurped. The want of organization in his govern- 
ment, and the total absence of any thing approaching a financial 
system, early undermined the foundation of his throne ; and he 
fell without a struggle. He was succeeded by an executive go- 
vernment, composed of three persons, which ruled the country 
until the adoption of the present federal institutions. The party 
which had most essentially contributed to the overthrow of Itur- 
bide, was monarchical in its principles; and they opposed with 
all their influence the establishment of a republican form of go- 
vernment. They preferred a limited monarchy ; and when pub- 
lic opinion, strongly pronounced, compelled them to abandon 
their favourite project, they recommended earnestly and zeal- 
ously a consolidated, or as it is called there, a central govern- 
ment. <A majority of the constituent congress, and a vast ma- 
jority of the people, were disposed to imitate these United States: 
thus they adopted a constitution so similar to ours as to be almost 
a literal translation of it. They have neglected, however, to pro- 
vide a third body, which can preserve the rights of the general 
government from the usurpations of the states, and the rights of 
the states from the assumed power of the general government. 
It often therefore happens, that the states resist the execution of 
the decrees of the federal government, declaring to be unconsti- 
tutional whatever is injurious to their particular interests, or 
what it is merely inconvenient for them to carry into execution ; 
while the federal government not unfrequently annuls the laws 
of tha states, under the pretext that they are unconstitutional. 
Both these powers are assumed: the former ex necessitate rei, 
and the latter from construction. Both are, in our opinion, in- 
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compatible with well ordered government, and if not amended 
. practice, will of themselves occasion a dissolution of the 
nion. 

The oligarchy, which had worked the overthrow of Iturbide, 
failed in their attempts to establish a monarchy or a central go- 
vernment, and used every exertion to elect General Bravo first 
president of the United Mexican States. Of the character of this 
man, we would have abstained from speaking, because he is well 
known to be an enemy of our republic, and attached to the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, which he erroneously supposes quite dis- 
tinct from ours; but since his return to Mexico, from this country, 
where he was kindly and hospitably received, he has published 
slanders, in order, as he says, to rouse the Mexican people from 
their lethargy, and awaken them to the dangers to which they 
are exposed from their ambitious neighbours, the United States 
of America. Such conduct merits the severest reprobation, and 
if we wished ill to any party in Mexico, or to the interests of 
Great Britain, we would desire to see the one with such a man 
for its chief, and the other with such anally. He is certainly 
one of the weakest men ever raised by the force of fortuitous 
circumstances, to a high station in public life. We have too much 
friendship for Mexico, not to express a hope that he will be 
permitted to enjoy the retirement in which he has lived since 
his return to his native country. 

Fortunately, as we believe, for the nation, at that time, Gene- 
ral Victoria was elected first president, under the federal consti- 
tution. He was not, however, a man suited to the difficult cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed—at the head of an infant 
state, torn by contending factions, which continued during his 
whole administration to struggle fiercely for power. Victoria had 
been himself in favour of a central form of government. In- 
deed, he once matured the plan of a monarchy, which he con- 
fided to a few friends, and which was his favourite project. He 
proposed, that one of the distinguished chieftains of the revolu- 
tion should espouse an Indian woman, as nearly descended from 
the ancient princes of the country as could be found, and then 
be crowned emperor of Mexico. In this manner, he thought, 
a new dynasty would spring up, likely to reconcile to its rule 
all classes of people in their new kingdom. He did not trouble 
himself about securing to the people any guarantees or charter- 
ed rights, and as he was himself the only distinguished general 
of the revolution unmarried, the fair conclusion was, that he 
wished to govern Mexico regally. He had the imprudence 
to disclose this plan to some of the officers of Iturbide’s staff, 
shortly after the adoption of the plan of Iguala, and was laughed 
at for his pains. 

Victoria’s long seclusion from society, during the revolution- 
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ary war, so elaborately and faithfully described by Mr. Ward, 
had given to his character a contemplative cast, and he evidently 
felt embarrassed and distressed when obliged to mingle with his 
fellows. He associated, therefore, with very few, and was con- 
stantly exposed to be deceived. He wished to do what was right, 
but not being able to judge for himself, he received contradic- 
tory opinions from those who surrounded him, and after hesitat- 
ing, frequently until the season of action was past, generally 
decided wrong. Before he was elected president, and while re- 
siding in Jalapa, he had known an Englishman, who pretended 
to be authorized by his government to assure the Mexican peo- 
ple of the friendly disposition of Great Britain towards them, 
and to warn them against the encroaching spirit of the United 
States. Victoria was persuaded of both propositions, and warmly 
protested his attachment to England, and his horror of his naughty 
neighbours, from whom he had so frequently received succour 
in time of his greatest need. This person left Vera’Cruz, charg- 
ed with a letter to Mr. Canning, from Victoria, who ever after 
regarded the friendly relations which subsist between the two 
countries, as his own peculiar work. The correspondence was 
kept up between these personages, during the greater part of the 
administration of Victoria, and always in the same strain—elabo- 
rate counsel on the one and protestations of deference on 
the other,—counsel, which, we have reason to believe, engen- 
dered and fostered the — and undefined jealousy entertain- 
ed by Victoria against the United States. We say undefined, 
because we happen to know, that he had some faint idea of the 
existence of a neutral tract of country bordering on the Missis- 
sippi, of which we had defrauded Spain, and that in the treaty 
of limits, in which our government had acted with so much ge- 
nerosity as to incur the blame of a portion of their fellow-citi- 
zens, our negotiator had taken advantage of the weakness of 
Spain, and wrested from her the fairest portion of the Mexican 
territory. Upon being once asked what reason he had to enter- 
tain an unfavourable opinion of our envoy, he replied that he 
really had no reason to do so; but that he was quite an extraor- 
dinary person ;—‘‘I can not make him out, he knows a great 
deal, and the government of the United States must have some 
motive for cits such a man to Mexico.”? Suspicion without 
perspicacity is unfortunately not confined to the ex-president of 


the Mexican republic; it is universal among that people, and 
they are therefore more generally and more easily deceived than 
any other ; a trait in their national character which has occasion- 
ed almost all their political errors. 

Victoria’s cabinet was composed of persons who had been in 
favour of a central form of government, and some of whom were 
personally attached to his rival, General Bravo. This was cer- 
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tainly a radical error ; for although there were among them men 
of education and intelligence, they had no sympathy with the 
suecess or reputation of the administration of which they form- 
ed a part. This state of things, bad as it was, became worse, 
when the force of public opinion compelled Victoria to take in- 
to his cabinet Don Miguel Ramos rispe,a man to whom the 
adoption of the federal constitution was in some measure due ; 
who united to extensive information and natural talent, a rest- 
less spirit, which led him too often to change his party, and va- 
cillate from the principles he had formerly professed. —A bout 
the same time that Arispe entered the eabinet, Don Lucas Ala- 
man left it, and was succeeded by a person in every respect his 
inferior. Still the division of parties continued to exist in the 
cabinet ; and it was amusing to hear the president descant upon the 
extraordinary sagacity with which he balanced the influence of the 
two parties, and the perfect impartiality he displayed in the dis- 
tribution of office. At the commencement of his administration, 
the party which was known in Mexico by the title of Escoceses, 
er Scotch Masons, and which had been most active in the over- 
throw of Iturbide, occupied the principal offices in the state. 
Their members constituted a majority in the cabinet ; they held 
almost all the civil offices of high trust, and they commanded 
the army. This party, which had learnt in Spain to pervert a 
purely philanthropic institution into an engine of political power, 
which they wielded with great effect against Iturbide, was com- 
posed of the aristocracy and great landed proprietors; of the 
higher orders of the clergy; of the Spaniards who had remained in 
the country ; of the foreigners, and, with one exception, of the 
members of the diplomatic corps—a state of things which could 
only arise in a country entirely new to the science of self-go- 
vernment. 

The popular party, who had, by weight of numbers, arrest- 
ed the plans of their opponents to erect a monarchy in Mexico, 
finding that the president, who owed his election to their efforts, 
considered himself safer in the hands of the aristocracy, and 
placed no confidence in them, murmured against his administra- 
tion, and at one time entertained thoughts of overturning it by 
force. Better counsels, fortunately, prevailed ; and they deter- 
mined to organize their party after the model of the Escoceses. 
This was so far unfortunate, as it supposed the necessity of secret 
societies; whereas success would have crowned their efforts with- 
out resorting to such reprehensible means. In a representative 
and purely elective government, the democracy must always have 
the ascendency ; and it would have been quite sufficient to establish 
newspapers of their own, and to bring their numbers to the 
polls, to secure a triumph over a party which did not amount 
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to one-sixth of the population. The popular party believed that 
the principal strength of their adversaries consisted in their or- 
ganization into secret societies, and attributed all the early suc- 
cess of the aristocratic party to this cause alone; and both of 
them, unaccustomed to the operation of the wise system adopt- 
ed by the nation, saw, in what was nothing more than the natu- 
ral effect of their institutions, the mysterious workings of secret 
political manceuvres, and the magic influence of some superior 
intelligence. This was especially the case when the elections 
were gained by the popular party, and the power wrested from 
the hands of the aristocracy, who had so long governed the 
country. The Escoceses were firmly persuaded that Mr. Poin- 
sett, the envoy from our government, had marshalled against 
them the popular forces, and directed all their movements ;—a 
belief which gave rise to a series of extraordinary circumstances, 
unprecedented in the history of diplomacy. 

For two years before this revolution was effected, the affairs 
of Mexico were apparently in a very flourishing state. Large 
sums of money had been introduced into the country by the Eng- 
lish mining companies, which, however unprofitably expended, 
contributed to the prosperity of the mining districts, and aug- 
mented considerably the circulation of the country. The go- 
vernment had effected loans to an amount sufficient to enable 
them to augment the number of their troops, to arm and clothe 
them, to purchase ships of war, and to pay punctually the nu- 
merous and ruinous pensions and high salaries with which the 
nation is burthened. A newly opened channel of trade is always 
pursued with eagerness and improvidence; and Mexico was en- 
riched by the mistaken speculations of merchants of all nations. 
But when foreigners became aware of the real demands of that 
market, and the moneys borrowed in London were squandered, 
the depression was so sudden that the people could not believe 
it arose from natural causes. The party from whose hands the 
power had passed away, pretended to see in this change—which 
was really produced by their own improvidence—the misman- 
agement of their successors, and the secret agency of the envoy 
of the United States, whom they represented to be actuated by 
the basest motive, that of retarding the progress of Mexico, be- 
cause the greatness and prosperity of that country were incom- 
patible with the welfare of his own; an idea which could be 
entertained only by a people utterly ignorant of the relative po- 
sition of the two countries, as well as of the simplest elements 
of political economy. Many of those men were weak and igno- 
rant enough to believe, that if they could drive this gentleman 
from the country, they would be able to re-establish their in- 
fluence and power. General Brayo was one of them, and was 
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easily persuaded to enter into a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, in order to promote his own interests and those of his 
party. This moderate party—as Mr. Ward throughout his work 
ealls an oligarchy which has kept the country in a state of con- 
fusion and civil war for the last four years, by its fierce strug- 
gles to wrest the power from the democratic party—took up arms 
to achieve their object, to which they have invariably sacrificed 
the happiness of the people, and the tranquillity of the country. 
General Bravo placed himself at the head of the rebellion. 

Mr. Ward, who throughout betrays a culpable partiality in fa- 
vour of the party with which he was identified in Mexico, says, 
‘*General Brayo’s object was an amicable arrangement;’’ ad- 
mits, in a note, that “it may seem strange to take arms as a preli- 
minary to an amicable arrangement,”’ and attempts to account for 
this anomaly—*“he would allow no blood to be spilt in the quarrel 
which he had imprudently provoked, surrendered at Tulancingo, 
and was banished by a decree of the congress.”’ Now, the facts 
are totally the reverse of this statement. General Guerrero sent 
him several messages; and used every means in his power to in- 
duce him to surrender, to all of which he replied in violent and 
intemperate language; and when the place was attacked, Gene- 
ral Guerrero ordered his soldiers not to injure his companion 
in arms, Bravo. At the first onset, the latter fled, and his 
followers threw down their arms and surrendered. He was 
pursued and taken, and treated by Guerrero with great kindness. 
President Victoria was not, as Mr. Ward supposes, placed by 
this event entirely in the power of the Yorkino party, but con- 
tinued, throughout his administration, a temporizing policy, 
which occasioned the frequent struggles for power between the 
two parties. Mr. Ward admits this in one paragraph of the ad- 
ditional chapter, and condemns this conduct in Victoria ; and in 
another he”’excuses him. We will extract the passage, which, 
with much of contradiction, contains a great deal of truth and 
good sense :— 

“Placed between two parties, with the principles of neither of which he, 
perhaps, entirely agreed, his object, during my residence in Mexico, certainly 
appeared to be to preserve a balance between them. His ministry was a divided 
ministry : he had friends, to whom he listened, in both lodges; and although 
there was an occasional leaning towards the Yorkino side, a sufficient degree 
of impartiality was shown to give the Escoceses reason to hope, that the in- 
fluence of government would never be decidedly thrown into the scale of their 
opponents. : s 

‘¢ Bravo’s rash appeal to arms put an end to this temporizing system. The 
president was placed by it entirely in the power of the Yorkinos; and, what- 
ever may have been the exertions of the moderate party subsequently, I am in- 
clined to imagine that the ground, which they then lost, was never regained. 
That they might, by a more prudent conduct, have found in General Victoria an 
auxiliary instead of a foe, the very accusations now brought against him demon- 


strate ; for, had he been inclined to embrace the principles of the Yorkino party 
in their full extent, there was nothing to prevent him from doing so constitu- 
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to one-sixth of the population. The popular party believed that 
the principal strength of their adversaries consisted in their or- 
ganization into secret societies, and attributed all the early suc- 
cess of the aristocratic party to this cause alone; and both of 
them, unaccustomed to the operation of the wise system adopt- 
ed by the nation, saw, in what was nothing more than the natu- 
ral effect of their institutions, the mysterious workings of secret 

litical manceuvres, and the magic influence of some superior 
intelligence. This was especially the case when the elections 
were gained by the popular party, and the power wrested from 
the hands of the aristocracy, who had so long governed the 
country. The Escoceses were firmly persuaded that Mr. Poin- 
sett, the envoy from our government, had marshalled against 
them the popular forces, and directed all their movements ;—a 
belief which gave rise to a series of extraordinary circumstances, 
unprecedented in the history of diplomacy. 

For two years before this revolution was effected, the affairs 
of Mexico were apparently in a very flourishing state. Large 
sums of money had been introduced into the country by the Eng- 
lish mining companies, which, however unprofitably expended, 
contributed to the prosperity of the mining districts, and aug- 
mented considerably the circulation of the country. The go- 
vernment had effected loans to an amount sufficient to enable 
them to augment the number of their troops, to arm and clothe 
them, to purchase ships of war, and to pay punctually the nu- 
merous and ruinous pensions and high salaries with which the 
nation is burthened. A newly opened channel of trade is always 
pursued with eagerness and improvidence; and Mexico was en- 
riched by the mistaken speculations of merchants of all nations. 
But when foreigners became aware of the real demands of that 
market, and the moneys borrowed in London were squandered, 
the depression was so sudden that the people could not believe 
it arose from natural causes. The party from whose hands the 
power had passed away, pretended to see in this change—which 
was really produced by their own improvidence—the misman- 
agement of their successors, and the secret agency of the envoy 
of the United States, whom they represented to be actuated by 
the basest motive, that of retarding the progress of Mexico, be- 
cause the greatness and prosperity of that country were incom- 
patible with the welfare of his own; an idea which could be 
entertained only by a people utterly ignorant of the relative po- 
sition of the two countries, as well as of the simplest elements 
of political economy. Many of those men were weak and igno- 
rant enough to believe, that if they could drive this gentleman 
from the country, they would be able to re-establish their in- 
fluence and power. General Brayo was one of them, and was 
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easily persuaded to enter into a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, in order to promote his own interests and those of his 
party. This moderate party—as Mr. Ward throughout his work 
calls an oligarchy which has kept the country in a state of con- 
fusion and civil war for the last four years, by its fierce strug- 
gles to wrest the power from the democratic party—took up arms 
to achieve their object, to which they have invariably sacrificed 
the happiness of the people, and the tranquillity of the country. 
General Bravo placed himself at the head of the rebellion. 

Mr. Ward, who throughout betrays a culpable partiality in fa- 
vour of the party with which he was identified in Mexico, says, 
‘General Bravo’s object was an amicable arrangement;’’ ad- 
mits, in a note, that “it may seem strange to take arms as a preli- 
minary to an amicable arrangement,’’ and attempts to account for 
this anomaly—“he would allow no blood to be spilt in the quarrel 
which he had imprudently provoked, surrendered at Tulancingo, 
and was banished by a decree of the congress.’’ Now, the facts 
are totally the reverse of this statement. General Guerrero sent 
him several messages; and used every means in his power to in- 
duce him to surrender, to all of which he replied in violent and 
intemperate language; and when the place was attacked, Gene- 
ral Guerrero ordered his soldiers not to injure his companion 
in arms, Bravo. At the first onset, the latter fled, and his 
followers threw down their arms and surrendered. He was 
pursued and taken, and treated by Guerrero with great kindness. 
President Victoria was not, as Mr. Ward supposes, placed by 
this event entirely in the power of the Yorkino party, but con- 
tinued, throughout his administration, a temporizing policy, 
which occasioned the frequent struggles for power between the 
two parties. Mr. Ward admits this in one paragraph of the ad- 
ditional chapter, and condemns this conduct in Victoria ; and in 
another he”excuses him. We will extract the passage, which, 
with much of contradiction, contains a great deal of truth and 
good sense :— 

“Placed between two ies, with the principles of neither of which he, 
perhaps, entirely agreed, his object, during my residence in Mexico, certainly 
appeared to be to preserve a balance between them. His ministry was a divided 
ministry: he had friends, to whom he listened, in both lodges; and although 
there was an occasional leaning towards the Yorkino side, a sufficient degree 
of impartiality was shown to give the Escoceses reason to hope, that the in- 
fluence of government would never be decidedly thrown into the scale of their 
opponents. 

*¢ Brayo’s rash appeal to arms put an end to this temporizing system. The 
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tionally, by adoring them as the rules of his administration. Not to-have done 
this indicates irresolution, to say the least, and proves too, that of all the faults 
a chief magistrate can have, in turbulent times, irresolution is not the least dan- 


cenit the president in 1826 had identified himself with the cause of the mode- 
rate party, the Yorkinos would never have acquired sufficient weight to become 
dangerous. If, on the other hand, he had declared himself a Yorkino, and an 
expulsionist, the banishment of the Spaniards would have been considered by 
the Escoceses as a government measure, and received, if not without remon- 
strance, at least without opposition. By remaining neutral amidst the clash of 
conflicting interests, he brought the two parties more immediately into collision: 
the capital became the scene of a sanguinary contest, and the credit of the re- 
public received a shock, from which it will not easily recover.” 

Victoria’s vacillating conduct really occasioned all the trou- 
bles which disturbed his administration ; we think he ought to 
have placed himself at the head of the popular party, which, 
Mr. Ward acknowledges, had greatly the advantage of numbers, 
and, in our opinion, contained quite as much integrity and talent 
as the moderate party, so called by the author, because they 
consisted of his personal friends, although constantly in oppo- 
sition to the administration, and frequently in open rebellion 
against the legitimate authorities. Victoria, even after the affair 
of Tulancingo, continued to distribute the most responsible em- 
ployments between the leaders of the two great parties which 
divided the state, and to place them in a situation to attack each 
other. Bravo was now hors de combat, and the moderate party 
looked round for some man of whom they might make use 
for the purpose of again disturbing the peace of the country. 
They knew that nine-tenths of the people desired to see Gene- 
ral Guerrero succeed Victoria ; but they determined, at all ha- 
zards, to defeat his election. They found a fit instrument for 
their purposes in Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza, who had lately 
acquired great popularity, by his conduct in the discovery and 
punishment of the conspirators concerned in the plot of the 
Friar Arenas, and by the measures he had taken to quell the 
insurrection of Tulancingo. He had in this way acquired influ- 
ence with the popular party ; he was secretary of war, which, 
under the Mexican government, is equivalent to being com- 
mander-in-chief, and which gives a fearful influence where the 
soldiery vote for civil officers, and not only affect the elections 
by their numbers, but control them by their bayonets. 

Pedraza’s career has been so extraordinary, that it deserves 
notice. He was an officer in the Spanish service in the time of 
the Viceroys, and fought against his countrymen, (an active tory) ; 
on the adoption of the Spanish constitution, he was sent deputy 
to the Cortes. On his return to Mexico, Iturbide, then Empe- 
ror, made him one of his ministers ; and he afterwards became 
a leading member of that party which overthrew Iturbide—we 
mean Mr. Ward’s moderate party. On the discovery of the 
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conspiracy of the Friar Arenas, he denounced his former asso- 
ciates ; he declared them to be actuated by the basest motives, 
and to be seeking, by the most infamous means, to destroy the 
liberties of the country. He had been long initiated in their mys- 
teries, and must have known them well. The moderate party 
denied the charge, and abused their former friend in the gross- 
est and most violent language ; for they evinced their modera- 
tion as little in their writings as in their actions. But when it 
was resolved to make an expiring effort to re-establish their 
power, they fixed upon Pedraza to lead them, and he magnani- 
mously consented to be their candidate. The compact once made, 
it was amusing to see the ingenuity with which the moderates 
discovered their error, and not only atoned to Pedraza for abus- 
ing him, but at once endowed him with all the virtues and great 
qualities which ought to adorn the chief of a great nation. The 
secretary of war at once set about the great work of reform which 
was to place him at the head of the nation. He dismissed all 
officers that were not personally his adherents, and took care 
to appoint to the chief military command, the statesmen who 
were devoted to his interest, and who would not scruple to make 
use of the forces under their command to effect his purposes. 
It has been truly said, in another place, “‘ that a more openly 
violent and publicly corrupt attempt to defraud the people of their 
rights, never was witnessed in any country, than that which de- 
prived General Guerrero of the votes of eleven states.”” We 
should exceed our limits if we were to follow out this shameful 
intrigue. It was successful, and Pedraza received the votes of a 
majority of the states. Mr. Ward says,— 

“By a strange anomaly in the Mexican constitution, a term of nearly seven 
months intervenes between the election of a president, and the time when he 
takes ion of the government. He is nominated in September, but does not 
enter into office until April in the following year. In the interim, the manage- 
ment of affairs continues in the hands of his predecessor, upon whose vigour 
and watchfulness the reception to be experienced by the president elect mate- 
rially depends. 

“The danger of such an interregnum, (for interregnum it may be called,) 
would be apparent even in an old, and well-regulated, community ; but it in- 
creases a thousand fold in an infant state, where the passions are more easily ex- 
cited ; and, in the present instance, it has been most awfully demonstrated. 

‘* Before a single week had elapsed, the parti8ans of General Guerrero deter- 
mined to redress, by an appeal to arms, the injustice sustained by their chief, 


upon whose elevation to the presidency the ascendency of the Yorkino club na- 
turally depended.” 


To which he adds, in a note,— 


‘*In stating the line adopted by the Yorkino party, I record facts as they ap- 
ear to the impartial observer, and not as they are represented by those more 
immediately engaged in the contest. The ‘best interests of the country,’ and 
‘ welfare of the people,’ are terms which every faction employs ; but to which, 
-in Europe, we are inclined to attach very little weight, when applied toa coun- 
in a state of revolution, and accompanied by acts, the violence and illega- 
lity of which, nothing but a revolutionary fever can excuse.” 
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Such is the habit of submission to power, however acquired, 
that it is not improbable, if the party which had succeeded in the 
election of Pedraza, had used their triumph with moderation, 
and conciliated their adversaries, or even abstained from perse- 
cuting them, they would have preserved their sway. It was 
not from regard ‘‘to the welfare of the people,’”’ nor ‘‘to the best 
interests of the country,” nor “to redress the injustice sustain- 
ed by their chief,”’ that the Yorkino party took up arms, but to 
protect themselves from oppression. The moderate party no 
sooner felt themselves secure, than they commenced a series of 
bitter and cruel persecutions against all who had opposed them. 
They at once dismissed General Santa Anna from the military 
command of the state of Vera Cruz, and threatened him with 
farther annoyance. From the time of Iturbide, this chieftain 
had shown, that he was not to be wronged with impunity. He 
left Jalapa with a body of five hundred men, and took posses- 
sion of the castle of Perote. Mr. Ward is not correctly inform- 
ed when he says that Santa Anna was selected by the Yorkinos 
for the purpose of re-establishing their rule. It was a sponta- 
neous movement on his pat although it contributed very es- 
sentially to the success of his friends in Mexico. Forces were 
collected from all quarters, and sent against Santa Anna ; but, 
with his veteran band, he baffled all the efforts of his enemies, who 
were quadruple in number ; nor did he ever surrender to Gene- 
ral Calderon, as Mr. Ward asserts, although he was reduced to 
the last extremity in Oaxaca, and probably would have had to 
capitulate, if he had not been saved by the successful attack on 
the capital, by his friends. The most unjust, as well as the most 
impolitic measure of the moderate party, was the violent perse- 
cution they commenced against Don Lorenzo de Zavala, go- 
vernor of the state of Mexico, who, it would appear, is held in 
just abhorrence by Mr. Ward, because he is the friend of our 
country, and personally attached to our envoy Mr. Poinsett. 

Mr. Ward says (page 564 of the 2d volume of the new edi- 
tion of his work,) that he has recorded the good with pleasure, 
the bad with regret, ‘‘ but both with conscientious simplicity 
and truth ;” and again, in a note, page 472 of the same volume, 
he says, that ‘‘he has taken the liberty of adding some notes to 
the documents published at the end of the volume, but only 
where explanations are indispensable ;’? which, from the mis- 
statements contained in said notes, would appear to mean, only 
where, if the text of the document had been left to stand alone, 
too favourable a view might be formed of his opponents, and the 
real character of his ate friends ex 1 

Mr. Zavala observes, (page 592) “the public press has long 
been occupied in producing articles calculated to injure my cha- 
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racter, and full of the blackest imputations,”’ to which Mr. Ward 
thinks it indispensable to give the following explanatory note. 


**To these imputations it is unnecessary for me to allude. I am aware, how- 
ever, both of their nature and extent ; and, if I refrain from giving them cur- 
rency, it is simply from an unwillingness to render my present publication a ve- 
hicle for private scandal.” 


_ Is the insidious character of this remark an example'of the 
simplicity and truth of Mr. Ward’s narrative, or does it savour 
of the rancour of party spirit? Mr. Zavala observes again, that 


** The parties, which ought to have been silent until the question had been 
determined by the Chamber, to which it belonged to take cognizance of the re- 
sult, commenced immediate hostilities; and in these the friends of the success- 
ful candidate gave evident proofs of a want of generosity and discretion.” 


And Mr. Ward kindly explains to his readers, that the house 
of representatives proposed to make a critical analysis of the 
votes of the states, — 


** So that, by rejecting some, and’ approving others, an apparent equality of 
votes might be established between Guerrero and Pedraza, in which case, the 
right of selecting the President would have rested with the Chamber. The blow 
was anticipated by a declaration of the Senate, which pronounced that the 
Chamber had no such powers, and, from that moment, an appeal to arms was re- 
solved upon.” 


The fact is, that the Chamber intended what they had a con- 
stitutional right to do, to examine the votes, and wherever it 
could be clearly shown that they had been obtained by corrupt 
or violent means, to declare such an election null and void. Za- 
vala says,— 

** All announced a persecution, in which the Executive did not omit a single 
step, that was likely to accelerate my ruin. The most insignificant replies, 
things totally unimportant in themselves, furnished matter for an unfavourable 
interpretation ; and both the Commandant, General Filisola, the Minister Pedra- 
za, and the Senators, Franco Coronel, Farias, Vargas, &c., who had determined 
upon making Pedraza president, formed at the same time a plan, to reduce to 
nullity, all those, who, they imagined, might, by some unexpected event, op- 
pose an obstacle to their favourite project. They were resolved, upon the ruins 
of the patriots, to establish the empire of their faction. Nevertheless, I had 
taken no part in the proclamation of General Santa Anna ; and although I might 
haye desired that the choice of the country should fall upon General Guerrero, 
I never thought it allowable to appeal to arms in order to prepare the triumph of 
an individuab General Santa Anna himself, must explain the motives which de- 
cided him to act as he did.” 


Mr. Ward has thought it indispensable to append to this 
statement, notes, in which he says, that ‘‘ he cannot allow the fal- 
lacy of this statement to pass without remark’’—and then con- 
strues, with the fairness which characterizes his remarks in rela- 
tion to this document, this declaration:— 

‘¢ After the election was determined in favour of Pedraza, it was optional with 
himself, and his friends, to recognise him, or not, as president, and culpable on 
the part of Pedraza’s supporters to take measures for preventing his exclusion, 
by force or fraud, from the high situation te which he had acquired a legitimate 
title.” 
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And in another note he tells us, that it was believed; and not 
thinking this word strong enough, he says,—‘‘ or rather known, 
that the plan, upon which General Santa Anna acted, was traced 
out for him by the Yorkino Lodge, and only commenced with 
the full assurance of its support.” 

Now we have reason to believe, that the statement of Mr. 
Zavala is perfectly correct, and what Mr. Ward declares to be 
known as a fact, is not supported by a shadow of evidence, and 
is untrue. Mr. Zavala says, that ‘‘on the Ist day of October, 
the Senator Don Pablo Franco Coronel, serving as an instru- 
ment to General Pedraza and his faction, preferred his accusa- 
tion against me in the Senate,” and Mr. Ward explains to us, 
that ‘‘the accusation preferred against Mr. Zavala, was for trea- 
sonable correspondence with Santa Anna, of which proofs had 
been at Iength acquired.” It is true, the accusation was for a 
correspondence with Santa Anna; but the proofs of his guilt, 
were anonymous letters thrown into the lion’s mouth; and yet 
such is the effect of party spirit upon the most candid mind, that 
they were thought by an English gentleman, who is a good 
jurist, to be amply sufficient evidence to impeach the governor 
of an independent state, and a patriot who had been one of the 
first to assert the rights of his country, and to suffer in her cause. 
Mr. Zavala says, that “the government (i. e. Pedraza and his 
party, for Victoria was almost a passive instrument in their 
hands, ) sought to establish a system of terror, and that the per- 
secution against him was hurried on without regard to the con- 
stitutional forms of justice.””? Both these faets are denied by Mr. 
Ward, in two consecutive notes; but both are true. Mr. Zavala 
complains of the rigour with which he was treated by the execu- 
tive, who sent a file of soldiers to bring him ignominiously to 
the capital, where, we happen to know, the governor had pre- 
pared a strong cell for his reception; and says, that Guerrero 
sent him word to save himself in order to save his country, for 
that his life was in danger, if he should suffer himself to be 
brought to the capital, and that, therefore, he did escape. All 
this is true; but Mr. Ward comments upon this statement in his 
usual impartial strain. In the first place, he asks, ‘‘ what right had 
Mr. Zavala to consider himself, as governor, entitled to be treat- 
ed with greater lenity,than was shown by himself and his friends 
to General Barragan; governor of the state of Vera Cruz, who 
was arrested and confined, without any ceremony, in the castle of 
Ulloa, on @ charge of being implicated in Bravo’s plans ?”— 
Zavala was accused on the testimony of anonymous letters, and 
General Barragan published, in a solemn manifesto, his adhesion 
to the conspiracy of General Bravo, against the government, and 
was taken with arms in his hands. Mr. Ward gratuitously in- 
Sinuates, that the officer who commanded the detachment sent to 
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arrest Mr. Zavala, connived at the escape of his prisoner. We 
believe him to be an honourable man, and that he strictly per- 
formed his duty. Mr. Zavala displayed great presence of mind 
and ingenuity in effecting his escape. He was hunted by the 
satellites of Pedraza, with unrelenting hatred, and was received 
by the Indians wherever he went, ‘‘ not only with regard, but 
with a sort of religious respect, far exceeding ordinary hospita- 
lity ; and was constantly informed of the movements of the 
troops destined to pursue him.” His position, however, became 
very hazardous, and he was advised to enter the city, where, it 
was believed, he could be more easily concealed ; and it is a re- 
markable fact, that he was received with a kindness that defied 
all search, and he says himself, ‘‘ remained in security in the mid- 
dle of the capital, visited by numbers of the most distinguished 
men of the country, pursued by the executive, without its being 
possible for it to ascertain his abode.”’ 

During his residence in the capital, it was resolved by his 
party, to attempt to effect a revolution in the capital itself, and 
to anticipate the arrival of the forees which it was known were 
on their march from the coast of the Pacific, to aid the cause of 
Vicente, as they call Guerrero in his native state ; in order to 
avoid the excesses which such soldiers might commit. On the 
night of the 30th of November, a gun from the artillery bar- 
racks announced the signal of revolt, and the battalion of tres 
villa, the regiment of artillery, and some companies of militia, 
took possession of the Acordada. At the same moment, General 
Guerrero left the city on foot, followed by his friend General 
Velasquez, and wandered about all night, and the following day 
reached Santa Fé, with asmall escort of militia cavalry under the 
deputy Cerecero. In the mean time, great confusion prevailed 
among the troops in the Acordada, until Zavala was prevailed 
upon to join them. On the 2d of December, the firing com- 
menced, and lasted until dark. The insurgents were not driven 
from the Alameda, as Mr. Ward assures they were, by the su- 
perior valour of the regiment of Toluca, for they had neglected 
to take possession of that important point. 

It is, indeed, quite amusing to follow this gentleman in his 
narrative. The moderate party are, according to his account, 
much more wise, and virtuous, and forbearing, than their oppo- 
nents; and those who support their cause, are valiant and order- 
ly, and in every respect superior to their adversaries, who are 
described as being worthless cowards. We suppose, that as both 
parties and their followers are Mexicans, with Mexican morals, 
education, and habits, they are a good deal alike ; and as they 
are known frequently to change sides, Mr. Ward’s heroes are 
often converted into cowards, and his wicked and corrupt into 
wise and virtuous men. 
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On the 3d, General Guerrero made his appearance at the 
Acordada, where he remained only for a few hours. On the 
fourth day, the troops entered the city, and a scene of disorder 
and confusion ensued, which is deeply to be lamented. Mr. Ward, 
in a note, affirms that this was premeditated ; he says,— 


‘It is rather hard that Mr. Zavala should attempt to render the government 
responsible for those disorders, which he and his friends had not only fostered 
in secret, but publicly licensed from the windows of the Acordada. ‘ Hijos, para 
Ustedes es el Parian,’ (My children, the Parian is yours,) was the speech of 
Guerrero himself to the assembled Leperos. Lobato added a six hours’ pillage 
of every Spanish house ; and he was rather better than his word, for the spolia- 
tion did not cease till the second day.” 


Now this is not true; Guerrero remained but a short time at 
the Acordada, and made no such speech as is here so confidently 
put into his mouth. Any one who knows the nature of such an 
attack upon a city, by undisciplined desultory forces, advancing 
like skirmishers into the heart of the city, will not be astonished 
rt the pillage of the Parian. This building is a sort of bazar, 
ulled with retail shops, kept chiefly by the European Spaniards, 
who are detested by the Leperos and soldiery of Mexico. This 
place was broken open and plundered the instant the palace was 
surrendered ; and the soldiers, who had been stationed to defend 
the government, threw down their muskets and joined the plun- 
derers. Mr. Zavala says,— 


** As soon as intelligence was received at the Acordada, that the populace, 
and a portion of the troops, had commenced the plunder of the town, I took 
every measure that depended upon me to arrest, or at least to lessen, this new 
calamity. I sent artillery, and the more disciplined i ye of the armed force, to 


repress the disorder. But more than five thousand men from the suburbs, in 
conjunction with many of the soldiers themselves, formed a torrent which it was 
impossible to oppose ; I was filled with consternation at the sight of the terrible 
scenes which civil war produces, and should have preferred a thousand times to 
have fallen the victim of tyranny, if its effects could have been confined entire- 
ty to my own person, rather than to have been rendered a spectator and an actor 
in such a catastrophe.”’ 

Mr. Ward, who insists upon being better informed than the 
parties themselves, comments in the following terms on this 
passage :-—_ 

** It is unfortunately impossible that Mr. Zavala can have been ignorant of 
what all the world knew ; namely, that a formal engagement had been entered 
into by his associates, that, for a certain time, the town should be given up to be 
paaerers ; nor ought he, consequently, to feel surprised, that the reward should 

ave been claimed by those who had risked their lives in order to obtain it.” 

We always understood that Mr. Zavala did make great efforts 
to check the disorder, and finally succeeded in doing so. In our 
opinion, the government is censurable for not having entered into 
some arrangement with the insurgents at an earlier period. All 
their outposts had been driven in, and their defences destroyed, 
the day before ; and they had been urged to capitulate, in order 
to prevent the excesses which ensued, and which all know are 
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difficult to be restrained when a place is taken by assault. The 
disorders did not last more than three hours on the first day ; 
during this time not a foreigner was injured, or even insulted— 
a rare instance of forbearance, when it was known that all the 
Europeans in the city were violently opposed to the triumphant 
party. 

It is true, that on the ensuing morning, the mob again availed 
itself of the weariness of the officers, and the disorganization of 
the government, and recommenced plundering the shops and 
houses in the immediate vicinity of the Parian ; but this was 
promptly stopped. Those who were in command were so de- 
termined to restore order, that they sent a body of troops, 
with two pieces of artillery, and directed the officer to fire on 
the populace, if they did not desist from breaking open the 
houses. Nor, is it true, as stated by Mr. Ward, that cannon 
were fired against such doors as resisted the efforts of the sol- 
diery to break them open. The soldiers used their muskets for 
that purpose, in the Parian and Portales, and they threatened to 
fire a cannon at the door of a Fonda kept by a foreigner, who 
very foolishly opened it. We disapprove, as much as Mr. Ward, 
of the sack of Mexico, but think it ought to be stated in fair- 
ness, that we are convinced no prospect of plunder was held 
out to the troops by either Guerrero or Zavala, and that the as- 
sertion contained in Mr. Ward’s note, that ‘‘ Lobato was better 
than his word, for after promising the soldiery six hours’ pil- 
lage, he suffered the spoliation to last until the next day,’? is 
quite unfounded. The pillage lasted less than three hours the 
first day. During the whole night, order was preserved ; and it 
was not until morning that the populace renewed their depreda- 
tions, which were checked, and order permanently restored by 
eight o’clock. Mr. Zavala speaks of the death of Don Manuel 
Gonzalez, who was taken prisoner at the close of the action, and 
shot by his order. On this subject, Mr. Ward makes the fol- 
lowing observations : 

“ Gonzalez was an old insurgent, and distinguished as a partisan during the 
civil war. He was promoted for his services, in 1823, and much respected in pri- 
vate life. Not being a Yorkino, he sided:with the government in the December 
revolution, and behaved most gallantly in the attack upon the Acordada. On 
the 4th, he was sent there, not as a prisoner, as Mr. Zavala affirms, but with a 
letter from the palace, and under a flag of truce. Notwithstanding this, he was 
seized, and shot in cold blood, in Mr. Zavala’s presence, and by his command. 
Let those who were guilty of this revolting atrocity, Justify it if they can to 


their consciences and to the world. I merely state the fact as it unquestionably 
occurred.” 


When Mr. Ward, in the spirit of conscientious simplicity 
and truth, says, that he merely states the fact as it unquestion- 
ably occurred, who but those acquainted with the truth could 
doubt its being so? Yet the whole statement contained in this 
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note is incorrect. Gonzalez was a man infamous in private life, 
the terror of his neighbours, and the scourge of travellers ; he 
changed sides twice during the last struggle for power between 
the partisans of Pedraza and Guerrero ; and, when taken, said, 
in the spirit of a bold villain, ‘‘ you do right to order me to be 
shot, for I should have done the same to you, if you had fallen 
into my power.”’ The story of his being sent with a letter from 
the palace, and under a flag of truce, is altogether a fabrication 
of Mr. Ward’s informant. 

ib We will make one more quotation from Zavala’s manifesto, be- 
) cause it contains a clear view of the causes of the distracted state 
of the country during Victoria’s administration, and of the coun- 
ter revolution under that of Guerrero. 


* The system of equalization, which General Victoria has constantly pursued, 
has occasioned all disagreements, and dissensions, that we now lament. 
Without reflecting the justice, or injustice, of the pretensions of the par- 
ties,—the suitableness, or unsuitableness, of their triumph ;—without consider- 
ing that a government ought either not to belong to any party, or if it does 
belong to one, never to yacillate in its choice,—the president has been alter- 
nately the instrument of the two factions, which have divided the republic. He 
it was who promoted the revolution of Tulancingo, by entering into conversations 
with its authors, which seemed to sanction their views. He encouraged the 
establishment of the New-York Lodges, the dissolution of which he has since 
endeavoured to effect in so many ways. He persuaded General Guerrero that 
no one was so fit to occupy the presidential chair as himself; and he held to 
General Pedraza the same He wrote letters recommending the first ; 
) but he kept the second in the ministry, and allowed him to avail himself of the 

influence which he derived from his post.” 


if Mr. Ward admits the correctness of this reasoning, but im- 
putes the evil to Victoria’s not crushing the popular party—an 
attempt which would have occasioned a civil war.—The note is 
curious, and we give it to our readers, that they may under- 
stand the spirit which actuated the agents of Great Britain, who 
gave the warnings spoken of to the president of the Mexican 
i | republic. 
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‘* Mr. Zavala is right in his reasoning throughout this passage. It was, indeed, 

a fatal policy to raise up parties in order to balance them against one another ; 

and many were the warnings received by General Victoria as to its results. He 

saw his error when too late, and endeavoured in vain to repair it. It was no 

longer in his power to put down the imperium in imperio, which he had creat- 

) ed. We have seen the consequences, and to my certain knowledge they were 
! foretold nearly four years ago.” 


After the flight of General Pedraza, General Guerrero took 
his place in the cabinet, and order was restored throughout the 

whole empire; nor is it true, as asserted by our author, that Pe- 
draza could have prolonged the civil war. He resigned, left 
the country, and owed his life to the forbearance of his enemies. 
| Guerrero was declared president of the Mexican states by the 
A congress, and when he assumed the command, great hopes were 
entertained that he would maintain order, and restore the credit 
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of the nation. It is known how cruelly he disappointed public 
expectation. Born among the people, he possessed those quali- 
ties, which, in times of revolution and peril, give men an ascen- 
dency over their fellows—undaunted courage, united to great 
firmness of character and shrewdness of intellect. He was, how- 
ever, entirely uneducated ; and when raised to the high and re- 
sponsible office of president, he conceived an awe for those who 
puzzled him by their syllogisms, and delivered himself over to 
men very much his inferiors in every essential quality of a states- 
man. Like too many of his countrymen, he was naturally of a 
suspicious and jealous character. He dreaded to have near him 
men who possessed acknowledged talent and popularity. He 
supposed that men of inferior capacity could assist him to govern 
the country, and forgot, that although the world is governed 
with little wisdom, some slight portion is necessary for the ad- 
ministration of the public affairs of every nation. 

Guerrero, wishing to gain over the leaders of the opposite 
party, consulted, therefore, his deadliest foes, and what is worse, 
followed their advice until he became bewildered ; and the 
only method which occurred to him, to preserve his power 
amidst the conflicts of party, was to foster the dissensions that 
distracted the states. Where the legislatures and authorities were 
opposed to him, he excited the people to rebel against them, and 
took part with the authorities wherever his administration was 
unpopular. When he had an able minister in the treasury, he 
blamed his measures to his own particular friends, because, he 
thought the taxes he proposed might be unpopular, although in 
the cabinet he had approved them. In short, his whole career 
as president was marked by great duplicity, which he thought 
and called policy, (politica. ) The states, supported in their intes- 
tine divisions by the president and some members of the cabi- 
net, added to the confusion of the general government, by refus- 
ing to pay their taxes, or contingents, or moneys due for the 
purchase of tobacco bought from the federal government—by 
insisting upon the prohibition of cotton goods, in order to create 
manufactories—for they cannot be said to exist in the country 
—and thereby destroying the revenue of an impoverished trea- 
sury,—and checking the progress of civilization. The people 
were beginning to clothe themselves; and, under an enlightened 
government, would all gradually become consumers, whereas 
now they live in hovels, destitute of the most ordinary conve- 
niencies; their food of the coarsest sort, and their clothing too 
scanty to deserve the name. It is the interest of the government, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, to strive to better the condi- 
tion of this, by far the most numerous class, of the population, 
by placing within reach of their means the necessary articles of 
life; rather than to encourage a few manufactories, which can- 
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not produce the one hundredth part of the supply required by the 
people. We are glad to see that the execution of the prohibi- 
tory decrees has been postponed, and we sincerely hope they 
will be repealed altogether. 

The invasion of the Mexican territory by the Spaniards, ren- 
dered it necessary to assemble a large body of troops at some 
central point, as an — of reserve. General Bustamante, the 
vice-president of the Mexican republic, was intrusted with the 
command of these forces. After the failure of the Spanish in- 
vasion, the effects of bringing together large bodies of troops 
in an unsettled country, and under a feeble government, began 
to be felt. The principal officers of that army belonged to the 
party in opposition to the administration, and took advantage of 
the discontent of the soldiery, who were very irregularly and bad- 
ly paid, to excite them to revolt. Succeeding easily, they at once 
determined to declare themselves, and to compass by violence 
a change of administration; they offered the dangerous honour 
of commanding the revolutionary army, to the Generals Busta- 
mante and Santa Anna. The latter, who was too shrewd not to 
be aware that these men only sought to make a tool of him, and 
to use the prestige of his name among the soldiery, to achieve their 
purpose, declined their invitation, and remained at his farm. 
But Bustamante, although not of them, for he had been an ac- 
tive partisan and devoted friend of Iturbide, and subsequently a 
Yorkino, could not resist the temptation ; and the army of reserve 
marched upon the capital, under the command of that general. 
The troops, quartered in different parts, except those in the capi- 
tal, all made simultaneous movements. Those of Yucatagavent 
a step farther; they declared in favour of a central government, 
which the Escoceses, although equally desirous of doing so, 
wisely abstained from, as they were aware of the preference 
given by the states to the federal system. Guerrero resolved, 
with the advice of his ministers, to march out against the ene- 
my, and his plan was to move first upon the valley of Toluca, 
and thence, by a fiank march, upon Puebla. He had scarcely 
left the city, before one of the regiments, which composed his 
little army, deserted, and he returned. Instigated, however, by 
the advice of his friends, who thought that the troops in Puebla 
would pass over to his standard if he presented himself before 
that city, where it was well known he had a powerful party, he 
again left the capital. In the course of a few days he became 
alarmed at the reports of insurrections against him in every part 
of the country, and abandoning his army and his party, retired 
to Mitzla. 

When he formed this resolution, he was ignorant of the move- 
ment General Santa Anna had made in his favour. This gene- 
ral, ina proclamation he published at Nistria, declared his de- 
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termination to sustain Guerrero in the presidency, and was pre- 
pared to march against Bustamante, when he heard that the 
president had abandoned his own cause and fled to the south. 
In consequence, he disbanded his forces, and once more retired 
to his farm. Don Jose Maria Bocanegra had been appointed by 
the chamber of deputies—who in this instance violated the con- 
stitution—to act as president during the temporary absence of 
Guerrero, and soon proved his utter inadequacy to the task. 
Ere long, the few soldiers that remained in the garrison in the 
capital mutinied, and, being joined by the gens d’armes, took 
possession of the citadel. The next morning they attacked the 
palace, and soon drove from its precincts Bocanegra and his 
militia. The whole was over by nine o’clock, and a great revo- 
lution effected by about one hundred and fifty soldiers, in a ca- 
pital containing nearly 150,000 inhabitants, a vast majority of 
whom were opposed to the insurgents. A provisional govern- 
ment was formed, consisting of the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, Velez, General Quintanar, who had assumed the com- 
mand of the troops, and of Don Lucas Alaman, formerly secre- 
tary of state, and for a long time principal director in an Eng- 
lish mining company. 

On the Ist of January, the vice-president Bustamante arriv- 
ed, and the congress was installed according to the provisions of 
the constitution. ‘Tranquillity, however, has not been restored. 
The states of Jalisco, Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi, purpose 
to form a confederation to protect their state rights: Yucatan per- 
sists in separating from the Union if a central form of govern- 
ment be not established. In Durango, and Sonora, and Sinaloa, 
the parties that divide the country are about to appeal to arms ; 
some of the partisans of Guerrero are already in the field, and 
the army, unpaid, and always ready to revolt, may be shortly 
expected to proclaim some new plan, and carry it into effect by 
force. We know that the party who succeeded against Guer- 
rero are still anxious to establish a central government, cer- 
tainly better suited to maintain the power of an oligarchy than 
a federal republic, which, even Mr. Ward admits, has produced 
extraordinary and beneficial effects, especially in the states dis- 
tant from the capital. We believe that a central government 
would lead to tyranny, and although we should deplore the 
dissolution of the confederacy, we would prefer separate and 
small confederacies, to the consolidation of power in the hands 
of some military despot. In fact, some of the most powerful 
states are prepared to take that step, rather than submit to a 
change. 

Mr. Ward is exceedingly alarmed at the ambitious projects of 
the United States, and talks about a loan and a mortgage of the 
state of Texas, as if such a project really existed. He says,— 
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« With regard to Texas, it is now seven Fp since the design of appropriat- 
ing to themselves that fertile province, and thus extending their frontier to the 
Rio Bravo Del Norte, was first attributed to the United States; nor have the 
Escoceses hesitated, since Mr. Poinsett’s arrival in Mexico, to ascribe to an ardent 
wish on his part to secure this prize, the share which he has taken, or is thought 
to have taken, in the intestine divisions of the republic. It is not for me to de- 
termine in how far this supposition is just ; but it would derive a certain degree 
of plausibility, to say the least, from the confirmation of the present report, 
should the loan, and the terms upon which it is offered, prove to be correct. 
The amount is said to be twelve millions of dollars, for the repayment of which 
the province is to serve as a pledge. We are not informed what security the 
United States propose for the restoration of the territory, in the event of the 
money being repaid ; but when we reflect upon the perseverance and assiduity, 
with which, since the acquisition of the Floridas, their establishments have been 
pushed in a south-westerly direction, roads having been traced, and canals open- 
ed, in such a manner as to admit of their being prolonged at once, should an 
extension of territory render it advisable, —those least disposed to question the 
good faith of nations, will find reason to suspect, that possession, if once obtain- 
ed, will not easily be relinquished. Whether Guerrero will yield to the tempta- 
tion, or resist it as his predecessors have done,* must be for some time matter of 
conjecture. To European nations the subject is not an indifferent one ; for the 
vicinity of Texas to New-Orleans, with the numerous bays and rivers upon its 
coast, would enable the United States to organize there a system of privateer- 
ing, which, in the event of a war, would effectually close the ports of Tampico 
and Vera Cruz, to any commercial communication not made under the American 
flag. To those who have formed the ideas which I entertain of the future im- 
portance of Mexico to Europe, it may seem freon ae whether an event 
calculated to place the access to her principal harbours so immediately under 
the command of a rival American power, is not deserving of attention.” 


Now, the whole of these conjectures and surmises, which, we 
suppose, are intended to impeach the good faith of our govern- 
ment, are utterly unfounded, and the assertion contained in the 
note is entirely untrue. As this treaty was concluded while Mr. 
Ward was in Mexico, he ought to have been better informed, 
both as to the provisions of the treaty and the causes of its re- 
jection. The history here given of the proposed loan is so ab- 
surd and incredible, that we are astonished any man of ordinary 
understanding should have recorded it ; and, we are compelled 
to believe, that Mr. Ward was led to mention it, in order to find 
occasion to speak of the ambitious projects of our government, 
and to introduce some insinuations against its good faith. When 
he says that it is matter of conjecture “whether Guerrero will 
resist the temptation as his predecessors have done,’’ he takes 
it for granted that such offers have been made; and although he 
qualifies the assertion in his note, by affirming that a large sum 
is said to have been offered to Iturbide, the text is totally unjus- 
tifiable : it contains charges against the government of the United 
States, which a moment’s reflection ought to have convinced any 
man at all acquainted with the nature of our institutions, and 


eA sum is said to have been offered to Iturbide, in return for a conces- 
sion of the kind now contemplated ; and, during Victoria’s presidency, the com- 
mercial treaty with the United States has been twice thrown out, because it 
contained stipulations connected with the question of boundaries, which were 
regarded by the senate as inadmissible.” 
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not blinded by prejudice, were as improbable as they are un- 
founded and untrue. Every negotiation entered into by the Unit- 
ed States must be open and above board; no secret service mo- 
ney is allowed to the executive ; and no president would author- 
ize a minister to make loans, or to purchase provinces, without 
the consent of congress. The European nations may rest satis- 
fied, until they see negotiations openly commenced on that sub- 
ject. No offer ever was made to Iturbide, or to any of the pre- 
decessors of Guerrero; nor did Mr. Poinsett, during his resi 
dence in Mexico, ever propose the mortgage or the cession of 
Texas to the United States. 

It is astonishing how credulous the agents of European pow- 
ers showed themselves in Mexico; we are obliged to attribute 
their conduct at that court to excessive cullibility, and to com- 
pliment their hearts at the expense of their heads ; for, it appears 
to us impossible that honourable men should have taken the part 
they did against Mr. Poinsett, unless they thought he had acted 
in opposition to the interests of the nation they represented, or 
even under that conviction, have given currency to reports 
which they disbelieved. United intimately with the oligarchy 
which governed Mexico on Mr. Poinsett’s arrival there, they 
considered themselves aggrieved because that gentleman com- 
muned with the popular party : wedded to monarchical institu- 
tions, they regarded Mr. Poinsett’s exhortations to his friends 
to maintain inviolate their republican government, as the best 
calculated to secure the liberties and promote the happiness 
of the people, in the light of an attack upon the interests of 
Europe, and aimed at the influence they thought the older na- 
tions ought to exercise in the new American states. Having, in 
common with their friends in Mexico, a great contempt for the 
talents and acquirements of the popular party, and equally ig- 
norant of the operation of the form of government existing in 
that country—they, too, attributed the success of the republicans 
to the secret agency of the envoy of the United States; they 
lent a ready ear to all that was told them to his disadvantage, 
and reported to their courts as facts, the falsehoods and calum- 
nies which had no foundation but the malevolence of the defeat- 
ed faction. 

We will state to our readers some of the measures resorted 
to, in order to injure Mr. Poinsett, by the party with which 
the European agents were so intimately united as to induce a 
belief, that they, at least, approved their conduct.—They first 
sought to render him odious to the Spanish residents, by report 
ing that he had spoken of them with great acrimony, and ad- 
vised their banishment from the country ;—which was utterly 
false. Mr. Poinsett was aware, that the Spaniards established in 
Mexico have been active agents in all the political changes that 
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country has undergone for many years past, even prior to the 
revolution ; for they had not only awed the Creoles into patient 
submission, but controlled even the viceroys. They had subse- 
quently united themselves with the aristocracy of the country, 
and taken a prominent part in the civil dissensions of Mexico.— 
They became exceedingly hostile to Mr. Poinsett, certainly with- 
out any cause, for it is well known that he extended to them all 
the protection his public situation enabled him to do. They re- 
ported him to be the head of a great party, and accused him of 
exerting his influence to throw the country into confusion, in 
order to check its rising greatness and prosperity, because they 
were incompatible with the welfare of his own, and circulated 
such extraordinary stories of his magic and mysterious influence, 
that the country people devoutly crossed themselves when they 
heard his name. When the Friar Arenas, with a singular mix- 
ture of madness and folly, disclosed his plot, they sought to in- 
duce him to accuse Mr. Poinsett of being the chief conspirator, 
and of having given him the plans; and the So/, the organ of 
that party, sent forth daily paragraphs, to prepare the public 
mind to receive and believe this accusation. The poor friar ac- 
tually meditated this horrible act of treachery; he was told it 
might save his life; but upon finding he could not hope for mercy 
unless he should substantiate his charges, he desisted from mak- 
ing them, to the great disappointment of all the honourable men 
who were concerned in this transaction. Before he was led to 
execution, he sent a message to Mr. Poinsett, to intreat his for- 
giveness for having entertained so infamous a design. We have 
seen the testimony of this fact in writing, signed by the person 
who was employed on this occasion by that wretched man! They 
reported him to be concerned in every scheme that was devised, 
either in favour of liberal principles, or to restore the country 
to the yoke of Spain. When the revolution of December, 1828, 
took place, it was said that Mr. Poinsett had concealed in his 
house the principal conspirator, and although both the attack and 
defence were conducted in the most bungling manner, as the 
former was crowned with success, they imputed the direction to 
him. When the Spaniards invaded the country, an attempt was 
made to persuade the people that the expedition was composed 
of Americans, called into Mexico by Mr. Poinsett. This asser- 
tion was actually made in congress, when the motion was brought 
forward to expel him from the country. When it was ascertained 
that the expedition really consisted of Spaniards, they declared, 
with equal effrontery, that Mr. Poinsett was an emissary of Fer- 
dinand VII., known to be well paid by him, and that he had invit- 
ed his sovereign to invade the Mexican territory. When Mr. Obre- 
gon committed suicide at Washington, they did not hesitate to ac- 
cuse the government of the United States of having assassinated 
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him, and said they had been instigated to commit the murder of 
the Mexican minister by Mr. Poinsett.—In short, there was no- 
thing too extravagant or improbable for them to report, or their 
partisans to credit. Such was the extreme ignorance of one por- 
tion of some of the state legislatures, and the malevolence of 
others, that they actually embodied these absurdities in solemn 
manifestoes, and published them to the world. They were an- 
swered satisfactorily by Mr. Poinsett ‘in a formal examination; 
and to those public documents we refer our readers, for a fur- 
ther knowledge of this most foul and infamous persecution. 





Art. [X.—Cuadro Estadistico dela siempre fiel Isla de Cuba 
correspondiente al ano de 1827 ; formado por una Comision 
de Gefes y oficiales, de orden y baxo la direccion del Esce- 
lentisimo Senor Capitan General Don Francisco Dionisio 
Vives ; precedido de una descripcion Historica, Fisica, Geo- 
graphica, y acompanada de cuantas notas son conducientes 

para la ilustracion del Cuadro. Habana: 1829. 

Statistical account of the ever faithful Island of Cuba, for the 
year 1827; prepared by a commission of military and civil 
officers, by order and under the direction of the Most Excel- 
lent Captain General Don Francisco Dionisio Vives ; pre- 
ceded by an Historical, Physical, and Geographical de- 
scription, and accompanied by such notes as are required 
Sor its perfect understanding. Havana: 1829. Folio: pp. 90, 

with tables. 


Tue age in which we live has been fertile in changes, affect- 
ing not only the physical, but also the moral, condition of man. 
In vain would we close our eyes to this truth; it breaks upon 
us from all parts, and evinces in a manner too plain to be over- 
looked, the new direction which the world has taken ; no longer, 
giving a free range to the imagination, can man roam at large 
through the wide fields of fancy ; he is soon recalled to realities— 
to facts, by the all-powerful influence of public opinion. That 
this change, if kept within the bounds of moderation, will be 
productive of good, cannot be doubted ; while it is equally cer- 
tain, that if not restricted within due limits, it will deprive him 
of the exertions of some of his most valuable faculties, and, in 
a manner, depose him from the high standing assigned to him by 
his Maker, as a reasoning, reflecting, and imaginative being. 
No greater proof of this change can be seen, than in the prone- 
ness of our species, at this day, to the study of statistics, which 
may be termed a new pursuit, and which is, or, at least, ought 
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to be made the foundation of political eeonomy—a science, con- 
cerning which all descant, though few, perhaps, understand its 
real object, and still fewer can agree upon its first principles. 
We are the more struck with the change, when we see it ex- 
tending itself to those whom we should have supposed to be 
the very last to be affected by it. When we reflect upon the dark 
veil with which the Spanish government has ‘been wont to con- 
ceal its politics—when we remember the jealous care with which 
it has for ages wrapped in obscurity and silence the internal con- 
dition and resources of its colonies, we cannot but be struck 
with surprise and pleasure at seeing this policy abandoned, and 
the whole wealth and situation of the island of Cuba revealed to 
us in a detailed account, stamped with all the authority of an of- 
ficial document. | 

The work, the title of which we have prefixed to this article, 
bears on its face every mark of authenticity. It is stated to be 
the result of an official investigation, undertaken by order of the 
very able and intelligent gentleman, who, in the capacity of 
Captain General, has, for seven years past, superintended the af- 
fairs of that colony. Don Francisco Dionisio Vives is advan- 
tageously remembered in this country, where he resided for a 
considerable time, as minister from the king of Spain ; during 
which time, his conduct was such as to create, among all those who 
had the opportunity of knowing him, a high respect for his ta- 
lents, and a lively interest in his future career. In the year 
1822, he was appointed to his present situation, which, how- 
ever, he reached only in 1823. On his arrival, he found the co- 
lony in the most critical condition, and soon satisfied himself 
that it required a thorough knowledge of the resources of the 
island, and of its actual situation, to save it from impending 
ruin, and to secure it, in a military point of view, against all 
contingencies. The orders which he immediately issued for the 
collection of materials in relation to this subject, were attended 
with very unsatisfactory results; and when an attempt was made, 
in 1825, to collate them, they were found to exhibit a sketch of 
the island too meager, and too uncertain to be useful. Not dis- 
couraged by this partial failure, he appointed, in April of that 
year, a committee of military and civil officers, with instruc- 
tions to travel over the island, and collect, by their own personal 
inspection, all the observations necessary for a complete statisti- 
eal, topographical, and descriptive account of Cuba. 

In the execution of these duties they experienced great diffi- 
culties, both physical and moral, having to contend with much 
distrust and opposition on the part of the inhabitants, who, be- 
ing unused to similar inquiries, first attached to them sinister 
motives, and were more frequently willing to mislead, than to 
assist the commissioners. With patience pa long suffering they 
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however succeeded in overcoming these obstacles, and at last 
concluded their investigations to their satisfaction. The mate- 
rials, thus obtained, were placed in the hands of a committee 
of three persons, from their own number, to whom we are in- 
debted for this valuable addition to our knowledge of Cuba. 
The work was compiled under the immediate direction of the 
Captain-general ; it may therefore be considered as an official 
paper, and is entitled to the highest confidence ; since, as 
far as it goes, it betrays no disposition to exaggeration or con- 
cealment. Facts are stated with due order and precision ; but 
there are some points on which the authors are silent ; not 
from ignorance, but probably, as we infer, from a justifiable de- 
gree of prudence on the part of the authorities of the island. 
Thus it gives us no insight into its military condition; nor does 
the census indicate, as preceding ones have done, the number of 
troops in Cuba. We might also wish for more detailed inform- 
ation on the subject of its finances, its sources of revenue, and 
on the objects of its disbursements ; topics which are dismissed 
in a few lines. Nor is it quite satisfactory in relation to the ci- 
vil and judicial administration ; but, in the actual condition of 
Cuba, and with its present form of government, it is not a mat- 
ter of surprise that information on these points should be sup- 
pressed ; and we have too much reason to be grateful for what 
is given to us, to permit ourselves to repine at what is withheld. 
We are informed by the authors that a map of the island is in 
preparation ; and that it will be founded upon new and exten- 
sive observations, and a careful comparison of those made by all 
preceding astronomers or geographers. Such a work is much 
wanted. When we bear in mind the great debt which we owe 
to the Spanish navy for the scientific researches it has at all 
times made, we are led to anticipate, that this map will remove 
the doubts which remain as to many of the points on the coast 
of Cuba, a knowledge which can be to no nation so valuable as 
to our own, whose already extensive trade with that island is 
increasing every year. 

The authors refer, for more ample accounts, to Baron Hum- 
boldt’s Political Essay on the Island of Cuba, ‘‘ from whose re- 
spectable work they have taker all that could be adapted to their 
concise description, and which was not in opposition to more 
correct data relating to the geography and topography of the 
country.” In the following pages, we purpose to lay before our 
readers an abstract of the information which we have gathered 
from a close perusal of this work, as well as from inquiries of 
persons conversant with the present condition of the colony. 

We need scarcely state that Cuba is the westernmost of the 
leeward group ; while, at the same time, it is the largest, the 
most interesting at this day, and, from its peculiar position, the 
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most commanding island in the West India archipelago. It 
stretches in an EK, 8, E. direction, from long. 67° 46' 45", to long. 
78° 39' 15" west of the Cadiz meridian, (corresponding to 74° 
3' 45" and 84° 56’ 15" west from Greenwich, )* and from lat. 
19° 48' 30", to 23° 12' 45" north ; its extreme points being, to 
the north, the point of Hicacos ; to the east, the point of Mayzi; 
to the south, English point; and to the west, Cape San Antonio. 
Its total length is therefore 10° 52' 30'', which, in that latitude, 
corresponds to 605 miles; its total breadth is 3° 24' 15" of latitude, 
corresponding to 204 miles; but, its form is so irregular, that its 
breadth from north to south no where exceeds 117 miles, and some- 
times falls short of 30 miles; without including every irregula- 
rity of its shores, its periphery exceeds 570 leagues. The area 
of the island, properly speaking, is 31,468 square miles; to 
which may be added 13394 square miles for the area of the keys 
and islands attached to it; giving an aggregate superficies of 
nearly 33,000 square miles, 

Its shores are for the most part dangerous, and difficult of ap- 
proach, being generally surrounded by a chain of keys, of reefs, 
and of shoals, which, to the inexperienced mariner, are subjects of 
great apprehension ; but, between these keys there are safe chan- 
nels, known to the practised pilot, and which have too often been 
the skulking places of daring smugglers and blood-thirsty pirates. 
In addition to the port of Havana, one of the finest in the world, 
there are many safe and capacious harbours, which may after a 
while become the seats of extensive commerce. The coast is 
generally low and swampy ; but, on some points of the island, 
it is high and bold, offering to navigators many good landmarks. 
In some places, the shores present fine sandy beaches. The 
safest navigation on the coast of Cuba, is said to be between the 
point of Mariel and the bay of Matanzas to the north; and be- 
tween Cape Maize and Cape Cruz to the south; also, the part 
enclosed by the bay of Xagua, on the southern shore. The best 
harbours are Bahia-Honda, Havana, Matanzas, Cabaiias, Mariel, 
and Nuevitas, on the north side of the island, and Santiago de 
Cuba, Guantanamo, (Cumberland,) and the bay of Xagua, on 
the south side. Besides these, there are many other ports that 
promise to become very important in a commercial point of 
view, as soon as the population shall have extended into their 
eee. 

he old principle of the Spanish government, now nearly, 
if not quite exploded, was calculated to retard very much the 
prosperity of the island. It was at one time the favourite po- 
licy of the court of Spain, to restrict the trade to two or three 
points on the coast, such as Havana, Santiago de Cuba, and Tri- 


* From 2° 51’ 45” east to 8° 00’ 45” west of the Washington meridian. 
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nidad ; the result of which was, that the whole population clus- 
tered round these points, neglecting the rest of the island, and 
allowing some of the finest land to lay waste for ages. By open- 
ing new ports, a great extension has been given to agriculture, 

and consequently to commerce. Few, if any, districts of equal 

surface are so happily situated for the exportation of the sur- 
plus produce of agriculture ; since it is a long and narrow strip 
of land, with fine seaports on both sides. But if, by the blind 

policy of their rulers, the colonists are compelled, as they were 
of old, to carry their bulky produce by land to one or other of. 
the extremities of the island, over very bad roads, and across 
high and steep mountain ridges, it follows of course that none 
but those situated in the vicinity of those seaports can prosper. 

By the opening of the port of Matanzas, for instance, a large 
and valuable tract of country has become settled by an active, 

industrious, and intelligent population, who are introducing 
many improvements from the United States, and who are likely 
to make that neighbourhood the garden of Cuba. Yet, twenty 
years ago, it was a waste ; and the city, which in 1827 contain- 
ed nearly 15,000 inhabitants, was known only as the location 
of a few mud or reed huts, tenanted by the most wretched po- 
pulation. 

Taken in its general aspect, this island exhibits a ridge run- 
ning from the neighbourhood of the Cape of San Antonio, in a 
curved line, with a general E. 8S. E. direction, and approaching 
nearer to the northern than to the southern shore; it is to this 
circumstance that the island owes its convex form on the north 
side. This main ridge is generally covered with a fine vegeta- 
tion, and a fertile soil, except on its highest points, where it be- 
comes arid and bare of trees. Its altitude is seldom very great. 
In the western part, the highest elevation is that of the ‘‘ Pan 
of Guaijabon,”” which does not exceed 1900 feet. The pan of 
Matanzas, a well known landmark for navigators on the north- 
ern coast, is only about 1265 feet high ; but there is a parallel 
ridge running along the southern shore, back of the port of Tri- 
nidad, and dividing it from the fertile district of the Espiritu 
Santo. This attains in some points a much greater height, as at 
the Peak of Potrerillo, which is supposed to be but very little 
inferior to that of Tarquino, (the loftiest on the island,) whose 
height has been ascertained to be 7700 feet above the level of the 
ocean. The highest ridge is that which approaches the sea shore 
at the south-east extremity of the island, extending from Cape 
Cruz to Cumberland bay. It is a bold range of primitive rocks, 
abounding in the wildest and most picturesque scenery ; pre- 
senting many spots which have seldom if ever been visited by 
civilized man, and affording, in the deep indentations which the 
waves of the ocean have worn into it, some of the most secret 
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haunts of the pirates who infest that coast. It is believed, that 
from the summit of the highest peaks on this southernmost ridge, 
the Blue Mountains of Jamaica have been seen on clear days. 
The northern slope of this ridge is far more accessible, and pre- 
sents in many places a rich soil, and good situations for planta- 
tions. 

Besides the principal mountains we have described, there 
are others extending across the island in various places, and 
which may be considered as spurs of the main ridges. 

In their description, our authors bestow more attention than 
the subject deserves, upon what they are pleased to call the rivers 
in the island. From their own account, however, it appears, 
that these are but short mountain torrents, running with great 
force, liable to frequent and great accessions during the rainy 
season, and producing, sometimes, very serious injury to the pro- 
perty over which they pass. This occurs principally in the fine 
valley watered by the torrents of Ay and Hanabanilla ; where a 
highly fertile piece of meadow land has been abandoned, on account 
of the great losses of cattle occasioned by sudden inundations. 
These torrents occasion very fine water-falls, some of which are 
said to exceed three hundred feet in height. It is probable, that 
during the dry season, they dwindle into insignificance; but 
their appearance cannot fail being majestic in the highest de- 
gree, when the torrent is swollen by the heavy and almost con- 
tinued rains, that fall at certain seasons of the year, within the 
tropics. 

As regards the soil and fertility of Cuba, they vary much ac- 
cording to localities. The summits of the mountains, especially 
on the high ridges, are rocky, bare of earth and of vegetation ; 
offering no inducement to the agriculturist. A large proportion of 
the sea eoast being low, swampy, and overflowed during the great- 
er part of the year, is equally unfit for agriculture. Such are 
chiefly the south-western and the north-eastern parts of the isl- 
and. In some of these low grounds, however, tobacco has been 
raised with great success. But at an intermediate elevation, be- 
tween the swampy and the arid region, there are upon the 
slopes of the hills, very extensive tracts of the richest and most 
productive lands, watered by numberless brooks that descend 
from the mountain tops ; and affording sufficient inclination for 
draining the water. These are the districts in which the finest 
sugar and coffee plantations have been established. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of observation, that it is only where the slope 
is gentle, that these estates are secure against injury, resulting 
from very heavy rains. We are informed, in Dr. Abbott’s let- 
ters from Cuba, that many of the industrious colonists who pass- 
ed over from Santo Domingo to Cuba, at the time of the dis- 
turbances in the former island, experienced very severe disap- 
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pointments, from having settled upon steep acclivities. We are 
told that they found, on the sides of the mountains, particularly 
those of San Salvador, spots of land, the soil of which resem- 
bled that upon which they had cultivated coffee in their own 
island; there they established themselves, under the impression 
that mountain air was necessary to the culture of coffee; but 
they very generally lost their property in the experiment, as 
the rains soon washed the soil from their trees, leaving the roots 
above ground. It was on table-land that they planted in St. 
Domingo, where they were not liable to the same misfortune. 
In another place, the same writer observes :— 

‘The hills were sometimes extended on a long level, like the roof of a house, 
and top and sides covered with coffee and plantain. Sometimes they presented 
a naked and sterile appearance ; and this was almost always the case, where 
the soil was not bound to its native spot, by being imbedded in stones, Such 
spots, as the eye wandered over the diversified prospect, were readily recognis- 
ed, as constituting the estates formed by the French emigrants from St. Domin- 
go, which the floods from the higher grounds had stripped of soil, leaving the 


coffee to perish; but where the slopes were stony, the soil was mostly pre- 
served, and the coffee estate in fine order.” —(4bbott’s Letters from Cuba. p. 178.) 


The climate is one of the most delightful known, and is ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of a great variety of plants. The 
island being within the tropics, it is of course suitable to the cul- 
ture of all those products that require much heat, while its insu- 
lar character secures to it refreshing sea breezes, that keep the tem- 
perature down at a moderate degree. This circumstance, however, 
exposes it to frequent variations of temperature, which, although 
much less extensive than those experienced in our more northern 
climate, are very keenly felt by the inhabitants. It is a remark 
which such of our readers as have visited southern countries will 
readily adopt, that a long residence in them renders the sensa- 
tions of heat and cold much more acute than they are in those 
who reside only in more temperate latitudes. In Cuba, the high- 
est degree of heat ever noted was 95°; the lowest 40°. But 
these are accidents very seldom observed, and perhaps never 
have both extremes been felt on the same point of the island. 
The mean temperature of the warmest months, (July and Au- 
gust,) varies from 82° to 85°; that of the coldest months, (De- 
cember and January,) is 63°. During the summer, the air is con- 
stantly refreshed by a fine sea breeze, but the most delightful 
temperature is undoubtedly during the dry season, when the 
diurnal variations of the thermometer are very trifling. It has 
been recorded as an extraordinary fact, and as far as observa- 
tions have been made, a solitary one, that a change of 16° once 
took place in the course of three hours. It was in April, 1804, 
when the mercury rapidly fell from 90° to 74°. 

Snow has never been known to fall in the island, not even on 
its most lofty peaks ; but upon these, very heavy dews, almost in 
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the state of congelation, have been experienced. Ice, of the 
thickness of a few lines, was observed in January, 1801, in the 
neighbourhood of Havana, at an elevation of 350 feet above the 
level of the sea; this was preceded by several weeks of a stormy 
north wind, blowing down the continent of America ; a similar 
observation was made in December, 1812. In south-westerly 
storms, hail is occasionally experienced on the coast, but very 
seldom in the interior of the island. Hurricanes are rare, much 
more so than in the windward islands. With all these acci- 
dents of temperature, the crops are never affected by the degree 
of cold, even by the most severe that has ever been experienced ; 
but they vary much, according to the period at which the rains 
commence, and to their abundance. We have heard of instances, 
when the accidental fall of rain upon one estate has produced 
an abundant coffee crop ; while another plantation, similarly situ- 
ated in every other respect, and belonging to the same owner, 
from the want of the shower at that particular time, did not yield 
sufficient produce to pay its expenses. It is believed, that the 
droughts are becoming more frequent and more severe. The isl- 
and suffered much from this cause in the years 1821, 1823, and 
1826, during which, in some places, from one fourth to one half of 
the cattle perished. The authors of the Statistical Essay seem dis- 
posed to attribute these more frequent droughts to the clearing 
of the timber within the late years. 

Earthquakes are not frequent in Cuba, though some very se- 
vere shocks are known to have been felt at remote intervals ; 
the latest of any note was in July, 1826. 

The divisions of the island are treated of under five different 
heads—ecclesiastical, civil, military, financial, and maritime ; and 
as the limits of each appear rather undefined, we apprehend that 
frequent conflicts of jurisdiction are likely to arise. This we 
know to be a common occurrence in all Spanish countries. In 
such an event, there is every reason to fear, in a government 
thus constituted, that, whenever religion is not affected, the mi- 
litary authorities will coerce all others; or where the matter 
may be of sufficient moment to justify a resort to a higher de- 
cision, the appeal made to the mother country is, from the want 
of all fixed principles, decided in favour of him who happens to 
have, at the time, most influence at court. The jealousy which 
the kings of Spain have always entertained of their viceroys and 
governors at a distance, has prevented them from delegating to 
them all the power required to ensure harmony and discipline 
among their subalterns. Much light has lately been thrown upon 
this subject, by the publication of Juan and Ulloa’s Secret Reports, 
and the history of Spanish America is filled with instances of it. 
It had its origin in the crafty and cold hearted policy of Ferdi- 
nand, whom not even the generous sympathy of Isabella could 
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persuade into kindness to Columbus. That great man, whose 
enthusiastic mind conceived, and whose unshaken firmness exe- 
cuted the boldest project that ever was devised by mortals, was 
himself the first victim to this cruel policy ; his last moments 
were embittered by it, and he bequeathed to his brothers and 
sons a sad legacy. The posthumous praise which has been so 
largely meted out to him by an admiring world, has had no ef- 
fect in persuading the successors of his persecutor to renounce a 
policy, as unprofitable as it is unjust. Circumstances have, how- 
ever, wrought a partial change; the councils of Spain are now 
no longer able to direct, with so tyrannical a sway, the course to 
be pursued by their servants abroad, they feel that they are, in 
a manner, bound to conciliate them ; and accordingly the present 
Captain general of Cuba has had it in his power to disregard or- 
ders, and to pursue schemes, the very thought of which, thirty 
years ago, would have been interpreted into treason. Of her vast 
possessions in both Indies, Spain retains now but two small isl- 
ands; and these she must treat with discretion and kindness, if 
she wishes to keep them within their allegiance. Cuba has, so 
far, it is true, manifested a very kindly feeling to the mother 
country ; to whom, in her old age, she repays, with filial care, 
the protection and support she formerly received ; reminding us 
of the beautiful self-devotion of the Roman daughter, that minis- 
tered, from her own breast, to the support of an aged and culpa- 
ble parent. 

Returning to the divisions of Cuba, it will suffice to state, that 
for religious purposes, it is classed into two dioceses, one of 
which is governed by the archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, the 
other by the bishop of Havana ;—for civil purposes it is divided 
into two provinces, that of Havana, which includes one hundred 
and thirty-eight districts, and that of Cuba, which contains forty. 
It is singular, that the civil provinces do not correspond with 
the dioceses ; while the limit between the latter appears well 
defined, that between the provinces is less certain; but from 
the best accounts, it is believed to run along an irregular line 
from the Bay of Nuevitas on the north side of the island, to the 
estuary of the Sevilla on the south coast. For military matters 
the island is divided into three departments,—the eastern, with 
Santiago de Cuba for its capital—the central, whose metropo- 
lis is Trinidad—and the western, of which, Havana is the com- 
manding general’s residence. These departments are subdivided 
into twenty sections. For purposes of revenue, the colony is di- 
vided into three intendencies, of which one is co-extensive with 
the province of Santiago; the other two are included in that 
of Havana. The whole of the finances of the army in the isl- 
and are subject to the control of the Intendant of Havana. As if 
these divisions were not already sufficiently complicated, there 
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has been created of late, under the direction of Admiral La 
Borde, a new distribution, into five maritime provinces, of which 
the cities of Havana, Trinidad, San Juan de los Remedios, Nue- 
vitas, and Santiago de Cuba, are the respective capitals—and 
again, these provinces are each sub-divided into a certain num- 
ber of districts. 

Each of these five jurisdictions, the ecclesiastical, civil, milita- 
ry, financial, and maritime, has a set of tribunals of its own, 
with three or four appeals in each to settle all doubtful questions 
—so that there are no less than thirty-five different tribunals, be- 
fore which a resident of Cuba may have to appear. We aresure 
our readers will excuse us from even attempting to penetrate this 
labyrinth of law. 

In all statistical researches, the population of a country is con- 
sidered to be one of the most important branches of inquiry; and 
in investigating that of Cuba, we are certainly led to some very 
interesting results. In the course of the last thirty years, it has 
undergone a very considerable increase ; which, when compared 
to the former slow progress, clearly evinces the effects of ame- 
lioration of government in producing improvements in the con- 
dition of a country. Of the aboriginal inhabitants, few, if any, 
vestiges are now to be discovered. No where has the great law 
of nature found a more striking application than here. No where 
do we see it more clearly exemplified, that two races of men, 
the one in a high state of civilization, the other in the rude con- 
dition of barbarians, or in the incipient stages of patriarchal life, 
cannot long subsist together voluntarily in the same country. 
They will not mix and sympathize, but the stronger will neces- 
sarily drive away the weaker party, or hold it in subjection. 
Either the civilized man, if unsupported by the example of num- 
bers of his own society, retrogrades into the natural condition 
of his new associates, and assimilates himself to them ; or else, if 
he be the more powerful, he will reduce the uncivilized Indian 
into slavery ; or compel him to abandon the haunts of his fathers, 
and to seek a place of refuge in a new clime, or on distant 
shores. 

We have no reason to consider the island of Cuba as having 
been very densely peopled, at the time of its discovery, al- 
though the reports of the earlier travellers, filled with the exag- 
gerations of that day, represent it as the seat of large and pow- 
erful nations. However this may have been, the indigenous po- 
pulation soon melted away before the steel-clad companions of 
Columbus. Under the baneful effects of oppression, their num- 
bers were rapidly thinned, and the last remnants of them are 
supposed to have embarked in their canoes, and sought, in Yuca- 
tan, or Florida, that independence which was denied to them in 
their own land. 
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At the time of the conquest of the island, (A. D. 1511) there 
came to the colony about three hundred Spaniards. Twelve 
years afterwards, a like number of Africans were brought over, 
under the specious pretence of working the gold mines of the 
country ; but, in truth, to become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their relentless masters. ‘This was the foundation 
of African slavery in Cuba. In 1580, the number of inhabitants 
was estimated at about 15,000 souls, and in 1660, it had not in- 
creased beyond 40,000—a slow progress, if we consider how 
small the population of the island was, and how great were its ca- 
pabilities in a commercial and agricultural point of view. ‘The first 
regular census of the colony was taken in 1775, and exhibits a great 
increase, as it had swollen more than four-fold in little more than 
a century. The population was then rated at 170,370 souls. ‘The 
island had just before received a considerable accession by the 
arrival of the Spanish residents in Florida, most of whom aban- 
doned that country after its cession to England by the treaty of 
Versailles. It is from this period that we may date the regular 
and remarkable progress of this colony. For a long while, it 
had been considered merely as a stopping place on the voyage 
to New-Spain. It was to Cuba that the Spanish adventurers who 
were anxious to settle in the colonies, first directed themselves, 
so as to obtain more precise information touching the best course 
to be pursued in their subsequent speculations. Hence it became 
the resort of a large transient population, that did not attach itself 
to the soil, or make permanent improvements upon it. But her 
history in later days, exhibits a more interesting scene. The po- 
litical disturbances, which convulsed both Europe and America, 
tended to the prosperity of this colony, which remained faithful 
in its connexion with the mother country through all the vicis- 
situdes of her fate. The establishment of the independence of 
the United States was beneficial to Cuba, by bringing into its 
neighbourhood, a large commercial nation, disposed to take every 
opportunity of trading with the island. Spain soon found her- 
self so much pressed by her European wars, as to be obliged to 
relax a little the reins with which she had, for two and a half cen- 
turies, bridled the colonies. The opening of the port of Havana 
in 1789, and 1791, to foreign vessels engaged in the slave trade, 
produced a large addition to her coloured population ; and it is 
painful to reflect, with what eagerness our citizens entered upon 
this inhuman traffic. At the same time, the white population in- 
creased by emigrations from the peninsula and the Canary isl- 
ands. To these, succeeded still more powerful sources of pros- 
perity. The cession to France of the Spanish portion of St. 
Domingo, in 1795, carried many of the old Spanish planters to 
Cuba. The servile war which broke out shortly after, in the 
French colony, and which ended in the expulsion of the whole 
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of the white race from that rich and beautiful island, was very 
serviceable to Cuba, as it drove to it an industrious and enter- 
prising population, already experienced in the culture of colo- 
nial produce. The cession of Louisiana to France, and its sub- 
sequent transfer to the United States in 1803, occasioned a fur- 
ther increase of planters. Then followed, in quick succession, 
the war between Spain and France, the occupation of the former 
country by the armies of Napoleon and Wellington, the disturb- 
ances in New-Spain and South America; the final separation 
from Spain, of the whole of her continental colonies, and final- 
ly, the expulsion of the European Spaniards from Mexico, dur- 
ing the last years. All these causes have tended more or less to 
the gradual, but constant increase of the population and wealth, 
and to the development of the resources of the colony. Nothing, 
perhaps, has influenced these happy results more powerfully, 
than the opening of the ports of the island to foreigners ; a mea- 
sure fraught with the deepest wisdom, and the authors of which 
ought to be ranked among the greatest benefactors of Cuba. It 
was in the year 1809, that freedom of commerce was first 
granted. 

In the course of fifty-two years, the population has quadrupled ; 
a rate of increase which no other country, similarly situated, 
has, we bélieve, ever presented. It is exhibited, it is true, to 
the same degree, and on a much larger scale, in the United 
States; where three millions of inhabitants, in 1776, have by 
this time swollen to about thirteen millions ; but the peculiar 
causes which led to this unprecedented increase among us are too 
well known, to require that we should dwell upon them here. 

The four regular censuses which have been made in Cuba, 
give us the following results :— 

In 1775, the whole resident population was 170,370 


1791, do. do. 272,140 
1817, do. do. 551,998 
1827, do. do. 704,867 


And if to this we add the transient population, we have, for 
1827, a total of 730,562. Supposing it to have increased in a 
similar ratio, it would at present exceed 800,000 souls. 

It is curious to analyse this aggregate population ; and, the 
memoir before us fortunately gives us the means of doing so, 
to a certain extent. We have to regret, however, that it is not 
sufficiently full, to permit us to examine the important question 
of the relative proportion of inhabitants at the different ages, an 
item of great consequence in a country liable to large accessions 
of men, imported for purposes of speculation, and who may 
therefore be considered to be the healthiest of their class, and at 
a period of life equally free from the diseases incident to child- 
hood, and the infirmities attendant upon age. 
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Classification of the population of the Island of Cuba, at 
the censuses of 1775 and 1827. 


1775. 1827, 


Male. | Female.| Total. \| Male. | Female.\ Total. 

Whites, 54,555] 40,864) 95,419|| 168,653] 142,398] 311,051 
Free Mulattoes, 10,021} 9,006} 19,027]| 28,058] 29,456| 57,514 
Free Blacks, 5,959} 5,629) 11,588], 23,904; 25,076] 48,980 
Slaves, 28,774) 15,562] 44,336]| 183,290] 103,652] 286,942 






































Total, | 99,309} 71,061] 170,370}! 403,905] 300,582] 704,487 


We readily discover, from this table, that, in the term of fifty- 
two years, from 1775 to 1827, the increase of the different classes 
of the population has been as follows :— 


The white male population increased from 54,555 to 168,653, or 209 per cent. 
The white female, do. do. 40,864 to 142,398, or 248 = do. 
The free mulatto male, do. do. 10,021 to 28,058, or 180 = do. 
The free mulatto female, do. do. 9,006 to 29,456, or 227 do. 
The free black male, do. do. 5,959 to 23,904, or 301 = do. 
The free black female, do. do. 5,629 to 25,076, or 345 = do. 


The slave, (black and 
mulatto) male, do. do. 28,774 to 183,290, or 537 do. 


The slave, (black and 
mulatto; female, $40 «= do.——_—‘15,562 to 103,652, or 566 do. 


Which gives us an accession, in 52 years, to— 


The white population, of - -- - - - 224 per cent. 
The free black and coloured population, of 246 do. 
The slave population, of - eh he 547 — do. 
The free population, of . -- jaa 231 = do. 
The whole population, of - - = = - $13 do. 

Therefore, while the white population has but just about tre- 
bled its numbers, those of the slave population have increased 
nearly seven-fold. When we pause, and consider the effect of a 
continuation of similar causes, we are led to draw conclusions 
as to the safety of the island against her own coloured popula- 
tion, widely different from those which we believe to be gene- 
rally entertained. We know that men are more willing to flat- 
ter themselves into a belief that past evils can not recur, than to 
live in dread of undergoing again those calamities which have at 
times assailed nations as well as individuals. It is flattering to 
man’s pride to believe, that he shall never again be wrecked 
upon the same shoals which have occasioned the losses of his 
predecessors. The danger once known, he thinks his course will 
be so steered as to avoid it; but, if we listen to the voice of his- 
tory, we shall see, despite of the secret wishes of the heart, that 
like causes must always lead to like results. 

Do we not know that man will be guided only by the interest 
of the time, regardless of distant evils, and that as long as 
slavery shall be profitable to its owners, every encouragement 
will be held out for its increase—unless, indeed, a check be 
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given from nobler feelings? If the voice of religion, of morali- 
ty, of humanity, could once be listened to; if the slave trade 
could be irrevocably proscribed in Cuba, then indeed there would 
be some hope, that the increase of the white race would be such 
as to prevent the occurrence of dangers from the prolific ten- 
dency of the African race. But while the slaves continue to 
increase, by the two-fold sources of importation, and natural re- 
production, there is every reason to apprehend, that the pro- 
portion which at this day appears to us unattended with danger, 
may soon undergo a fatal change. It would require less than 
the revolution of a century, to make the disproportion between 
the white and the coloured races in Cuba, equal to what it is at 
present in the English West India Islands; where daily experi- 
ence teaches us that the danger of another convulsion, similar 
to that of Hayti, is impending—a convulsion which probably 
nothing but the great power of the British government, and es- 
pecially its naval force, has kept off so long. 
The white population was, in 1775,— 


To the slave population, inthe ratioof - - - 1.00: 0.464 
To the free coloured, do. - - - 1.00 : 0.320 
To the whole coloured, do. - - - 1.00 : 0.785 
In 1827, the proportions were as follows :—The white popu- 
lation was— 


To the slave population, inthe ratioof - - - 41.00:0,.922 
To the free coloured, do, - - - 1.00 : 0.342 
To the whole coloured, do. - - - 1.00 : 1.265 


But there are other considerations which should be attended 
to; because, although the extent of their influence cannot be 
exactly calculated, it is evident that it must be very great. 

First, that of the proportion of the sexes as it now exists in 
Cuba. We find, that while in the white race the males are to the 
females as 8 : 7; in the slaves they are as 9: 5. So that there 
is a much larger proportion of the stronger sex in the oppressed 
class. While the whole slave, is to the whole free population, 
in the ratio of 9 : 10, the male slaves are to the male white as 
9 : 8; and the female slaves to the female white, only as 5 : 7. 
Were our tables more detailed, we could show a still more pain- 
ful view of the subject: for, we should see, that while in the 
white population the proportion of ages is about the same as all 
over the world, with perhaps a somewhat larger number of chil- 
dren, that of the slaves presents a great disproportion in children, 
and an unusual number of adults; that is to say, of hardy, able- 
bodied, labouring men, who, in a mere encounter of force, would 
have a vast advantage. This is, however, fortunately, altogether 
compensated at present, by the advantages of greater intelli- 
gence, education, and use of arms, on the part of the whites. 
Could we establish safe calculations upon the imperfect data 
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which have come to our hands, we would venture to state, that, 
restricting our examination to males between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty, the proportion of slaves to whites is as 3 to 2, All 
who have had an opportunity of visiting the estates on the island 
of Cuba, bear witness to the great disproportion between the 
children and adult slaves. Dr. Abbott, one of the latest travel- 
lers in that island, and who extended his observations into the 
interior, (at least of the western department,) makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the slaves :— 

** A large proportion of the slave population is from Africa, for there is a de- 
cided preference given to African, over Creole negroes; and population was 
not much encouraged before the importation was prohibited and embarrassed. 
Indeed it was the policy of sugar planters to purchase males alone ; and they 
were not allowed wives off of the estate ; therefore they were wholly denied a 
privilege, even more eagerly coveted by blacks than whites, and were condemn- 
ed to monkish celibacy,—or that which was very much worse. A policy so bar- 
barous has been abandoned by most, but it is retained by some, and even by 
coffee planters, where the labour is comparatively light, either excluding females 
from the estate, or locking up the sexes in separate buildings. But since the 
convention between Spain and England, by which the slave trade on the coast 
is made penal, the price of female slaves, in Cuba, has considerably risen; and 
it is evident, that the difficulty and danger of obtaining them from the coast, 
though it does not prevent the attempt, and the attempt is sometimes success- 
ful, is, and will be attended with circumstances of considerable alleviation to the 
condition of the slaves, especially the female slaves.”—(2bbott’s Letters from 
Cuba, p. 154.) 

All the facts and observations which we have laid before our 
readers, are founded upon the regular enumerations that have been 
made at different times, but especially upon that of 1827. We 
read, in Dr. Abbott’s Letters, some very sensible remarks on 
the subject of population, which we think it well to lay before 
our readers, because no person, at all acquainted with the feel- 
ings prevalent in Spanish colonies, can doubt that there is always 
a tendency to underrate the population in a census. This feeling 
pervades all classes of society, except, perhaps, the very highest, 
and it is easily accounted for. We think it probable, that down 
to the establishment of our government, no census was ever un- 
dertaken, by any rulers, with purely disinterested views—unless 
it be the Mosaic census of the ‘‘ congregation of the children of 
Israel,”” mentioned in the Book of Numbers. The object of 
eyery other census has probably been the gratification of the pride 
or ambition of the rulers, or the desire of ascertaining how far 
the people could endure the imposition of new burdens upon them. 
It required very little shrewdness on the part of the people to 
discover this; and their efforts to protect themselves against the 
approaching oppression, flowed as a natural consequence ;—no 
simpler remedy presented itself, than that of underrating their 
numbers ;—it might gratify the pride of a Viceroy, or of a Cap- 
tain general, to swell the number of his subjects, but the people 
—from the proudest haciendero, who feared to be taxed accord- 
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ing to the number of his slaves, down to the humblest alcalde 
of an Indian village, who knew that the tribute levied upon his 
hamlet, (and for which he would be made personally liable,) 
would be proportioned to the amount of inhabitants returned by 
him—were interested in reducing their report to the lowest num- 
ber likely to be received without exciting suspicion. Hence it 
is, that every census may be considered as exhibiting a mi- 
nimum of population; except, probably, those in the United 
States, where we believe a contrary tendency prevails. With 
us, the object of a census is the equal distribution of power 
among the people; all, therefore, are interested in securing to 
themselves as large a share as possible : add to this, that the 
agents employed in collecting the names, receive a compensation 
proportioned to the number in their report. It is true, that the 
sanctity of the oath under which these reports are made, will, in 
a great measure, tend to cheek exaggeration; still there can be 
no doubt, that both the interests and feelings of our community 
are directly in opposition to those which haye influenced most 
other nations in like cases, Dr. Abbott writes, in April, 1828,— 


“ The latest census of the island was taken in 1817; and from various circum- 
stances, it cannot be supposed very accurate, especially in regard to the slave 
population. As slaves may be subjects of taxation, some masters would be likely 
to keep back part of their number. As the importation of slaves has been 
prohibited by law, those which have been brought to the island since 1819, a 
very considerable number, cannot y enter into the enumeration ; much 
must be left to conjecture, therefore, in estimating the population of the island.” 
* © © © Till the census which is taking by the captains of partidos, and 
the alcaldes of jurisdiction throughout the ‘clad, intended to be very exact, 
but which will, from the nature of the operation in this country, be liable to 
considerable imperfection, shall make its appearance, I venture to put down 
the whole population of the island at 1,000,000 of souls; of which 500,000 are 
free, and 500,000 are slaves,—of the free, 300,000 are white, 125,470 are mu- 
een ge 74,530 are negroes, Of the slave population, about 50,000 are mu- 

ttoes. 


We have, ourselves, long entertained a belief, that the propor- 
tion of slaves was considerably underrated, and we are pleased to 
find our opinion confirmed by this writer, who apparently states 
facts fairly, and without any view to establish a theory. He 
adds :— 


“The proportion of slaves in this estimate is considerably greater than the 
writers before me have acknowledged. It is a favourite idea in this island, and 
very well founded too, that so great is the proportion of the free, that there is 
no manner of danger from the insurrection of the slaves. Fully to enjoy the 
comfort of this idea, there seems to have been a pretty general consent to di- 
minish the number of slaves,—but whoever has travelled in the cultivated parts 
of the island, which is an extensive portion of the whole surface, where a few 
caballerias of land call for a hundred labourers—whoever considers the impos- 
ing fact, that in the twelve partidos of the province of Havana alone, in 1817 > 
there were no less than 625 sugar estates, and 779 coffee estates ; and that both 
have been increased, the latter astonishingly, since that time, perhaps doubled 
in number, in consequence of the high price which coffee then bore, will have 
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no difficulty, I think, in allowing the above estimate of the slave population of 
the island.” 

The surface of the island being about 31,468 square miles, or 
3,496 square leagues, and its population, in 1827, 704,487, it 
follows, that the average number of inhabitants on each square 
league, was 201.5; of which 89 were white, 30.5 free coloured 
and black, and 82 slaves. This was exactly the ratio of the 
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population, to the extent of square miles in Pennsylvania, at the 
census of 1820, supposing its extent to be 46,800 square miles. 

The population of Cuba is said to be distributed over the coun- 
try in the following proportions— 





White. 

161,321 

149,730 
11,051 


Free coloured., Slaves. 


71,223 | 65,954 
35,271 | 220,988 


106,494 | 286,942 


Total. 


298,498 
405,989; 


704,48 





In cities, towns, and villages, 
In the country, 














Total, 





Of the slaves in the country, we find that it is estimated that 
there are employed, 


On sugar plantations, about 
On os of do, 


70,000 
50,000 


120,000 
100,988 


Slaves on large plantations, 
distributed on farms, &o. 
220,988 


- 


Admitting that there were, in 1827, about 1000 sugar planta- 
tions, this gives an average of 70 slaves for each estate, —of cof- 
fee plantations, (reckoning 40,000 trees, at least, upon a planta- 
tion,) there were 2,067 ; which allows an average of 24 slaves to 
each. 

The population is, as yet, very unequally distributed upon the 
island, the western part of it being much the most thickly set- 
tled. There are many reasons which concurred in producing 
this, but which are not likely to operate with equal force in fu- 
ture ; at present, we find that the distribution is as follows:— 





Population. 


Square leagues 


Ratio per square league. 





Western department, 


Central do. 


Eastern do. 





Total, 





408,537 


164,497 


131,453 


848 7-othals1.2 3 


194.4 white 


54.3 free coloured 


232.5 slaves. 





1,420 1-9th 


15.83 


69.1 white 


17.1 free coloured 


29.6 slaves 








1,227 5-9ths 


10593 


38.9 white 


29.4 free coloured 


38.6 slaves 





704,487 





3,496 4-9ths}201.5 








We shall close these observations on the population of the isl- 
and, by presenting our readers with comparative tables of the 
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rate of increase of the population of Cuba, and of Pennsylvania, 
since the establishment of a regular census in both. 


Island of Cuba. 


Popula-\ Time intervened |Increase of popu- Average annual 
hon since the preced-| lation Lie in- | increase per cent. 
ing census. interval. . | onthepopulation 

at the preceding 


census. 








170,370 
272,140 16 years.| 101,770 6,360 3.73 
551,998 26 279,858 10,763 3.95 
704,867 10 152,489 15,248 2.76 


























State of Pennsylvania. 





vened since | lationinihisin-| nual in-| i 
the preceding | terval. crease. 
census. 


Date, Popula- |Time — inter-|Increase of Average an-\|Average 
, cen-| tion, 
sus. 





1790} 434,373 
1800} 602,548 10 years. 168,175 16,817 
1810} 810,091 10 207,543 20,754 
1820}1,049,458 10 239,367 23,936 
1830|1,322,000 10 272,542 27,254 


























The last term in the second table, is, of course, hypothetical, 
since the census will be made only during the present year ; 
but it is the nearest approximation that we have been able to ob- 
tain. 

There can be no doubt that such tables are sufficiently accu- 
rate, when the census is taken at regular and short intervals, 
say of ten years,—but that they must necessarily lose much of 
their value, as the terms become irregular and longer, For in- 
stance, when the interval is of 26 years, as between the census of 
Cuba of 1791 and that of 1817, the annual average becomes much 
greater, since the increase upon the annual accession to the po- 
pulation bears a much higher ratio to the amount of souls at the 
preceding census, than when the interval is only of ten years. 
In the case before us, it is evident, that towards the expiration 
of the period, the population had become nearly double of what 
it was at the commencement of the term. 

No one, we believe, has looked attentively at the question of 
the population of Cuba, without being painfully struck with 
surprise at the slow increase of the number of slaves, compared 
with the extent of the importation. It is a question which may 
be, and which ought to be, considered abstractedly—by itself ; 
without any excitement arising from the horrible features that 
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attend the slave trade, or from the melancholy reflections which 
attach themselves to the subject of slavery, as a great, but we 
trust not an irremediable evil. With a view to prevent our mo- 
tives from being mistaken, we shall present the naked fact to our 
readers, unaccgmpanied by a single observation of our own. 

The slaves reported in the census of 1817, were 225,268. 
From the year 1811 to the year 1825, that is to say in fourteen 
years time, there were imported into the island at least 185,000 
African slaves; of which number, 116,000 are said to have 
been entered at the custom-house of Havana alone, between the 
years 1811 and 1820. It is known, that in the first six years, 
from 1811 to 1817, the importation in the island was 67,700; 
leaving, for the eight last years, from 1817 to 1825, 117,300, 
which, added to the number included in the census of 1817, 
gives 342,431 ; while the census of 1827 reports only 286,942. 
So that there is a deficit of 56,000 slaves—a number larger than 
that of all the free blacks in the island at that time! 

In this statement, we take no account of the slaves introduced 
in the two last years of the term, (from 1825 to 1827,) of the 
large number known to be imported, without being regularly 
reported ; and finally, of the increase in the population of slaves 
which must have occurred, from the very prolific nature of this 
race. Were all these circumstances duly taken into account, we 
fear the deficiency would be awful. And yet the Spaniard has 
been deemed a merciful master to his slaves! Nor does this ap- 
pear to be a new or an unparalleled fact ; for, it has already been 
shown, by Baron Humboldt, that while 67,700 slaves were im- 
ported, from 1811 to 1817, the excess of the slave population, 
in 1817, over that of 1811, was only 13,300; showing a deficit, 
at that time, of 54,400 slaves in the course of six years. It is 
to be regretted, that the statistics of Cuba give no table of the 
births and deaths in the island since the preceding census,* as 
this might lead to a correction of the error, if there be any, in 
the data upon which these calculations are based. But we have 
reason to fear, that this is only one out of many instances that 
might be adduced, in proof of the great mortality that attends 


* The account of births and deaths is limited to the year 1827, and is as fol- 
lows :— 


Births. Deaths. Increase of births over Influence of 

deaths. this increase 

on the popu- 

lation of 1827. 

White, 12,928 6,632 6,296 or 40.9 per ct. 2.2 per ct. 
Free Mulatto, 3,048 1,379 1,669 or 54.8 do. 2.9 do. 
Free black, 1,778 1,575 205 or 11.4 do. A do. 
Slaves, 12,729 7,081 5,648 or 56.6 do. 1.9 do, 











—- 


Total, 30,483 16,665 13,818 45.7 do. 1.9 do. 
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the African race on their removal to the West India islands. It 
would lead us too far at present, to institute a comparison be- 
tween the Spanish colonies and those of other nations in this re- 
spect. It is a question of great interest, but which should be 
discussed independently of all others. We would not have our 
readers believe, however, that we attribute this great mortality 
exclusively to ill treatment on the part of the master—doubtless 
this has its influence to a certain extent. Wherever slavery and 
the sluve trade are permitted, many masters will overlook the 
principles of humanity, in listening merely to the voice of in- 
terest ; with such men it becomes a mere matter of calculation, 
a problem to be solved by experiment, how the maximum of 
productive labour is to be obtained at a minimum of expense. 
If slaves are cheap, and can be readily obtained to fill vacancies 
occasioned by death, there will be a greater disposition to over- 
work the slave. If, on the contrary, they are scarce and expen- 
sive, the hard master is compelled by self-interest to nurse his 
property well, in order that it may last longer. With such men, 
slave-power is considered as water-power would be by our ma- 
nufacturers. If the stream that supplies the deficiency be inex- 
haustible, the quantity expended is of no account. But although 
such may be the feelings and the rule of action with some of the 
West India planters, we are far from supposing—we would 
shrink from the belief—that it is general among them. There 
are causes enough, besides, to account for this great waste of 
life. These slaves are brought to a new climate ; they are ex- 
posed, at an adult age, to the vicissitudes of an atmosphere dif- 
ferent from that which they had till then inhaled ; contagions 
unknown to them assail them under all shapes ; diseases which 
usually attend infancy in our race, and whose severity is known 
to be proportioned to the age of the patient, are encountered, at 
a time when the frame is impaired by the severe restraints of the 
slave ship. 

From this melancholy theme, we turn to a more pleasant to- 
pic—to the agriculture of Cuba. In fertility of soil, few coun- 
tries have the advantage over it. Suited equally well to the cul- 
ture of the sugar cane and the coffee tree, or to maize, rice, and 
other esculents, it can afford all the grain required for its own 
consumption, and a great surplus of the produce of tropical cli- 
mates for exportation. We are told, that for a long while it 
furnished a surplus of grain; that this was an article of export 
from Cuba, as early as the year 1550; and, it has been clearly 
shown, that, at that time, Mexico and other parts of the Spanish 
colonies on the continent, were supplied with large quantities 
of it from this island. The sugar cane which had been car- 
ried from the Canary Islands to St. Domingo, in 1506, was 
subsequently brought to Cuba; it was, however, only towards 
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the year 1580, that the production of sugar and tobacco was at- 
tended to with zeal in the vicinity of Havana; and even then 
the cane wag.considered much less important than the weed. The 
government™ppears to have encouraged the culture of these arti- 
cles, but the inactive disposition of the colonists, and the want 
of slaves, induced them to prefer the growth of grain, or the 
still easier task of tending cattle; and such continued to be the 
chief produce of the island, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In the beginning of that century bees were introduced 
from Florida, but no attention was paid to them, and for a long 
while the produce of wax was trifling. A great change seems 
to have been effected, immediately, or soon after, the retroces- 
sion of the island to the Spanish government, in 1762. Whe- 
ther, as some British authors would have it, this change was the 
result of the British occupation, we shall not, from the scanty 
materials before us, undertake to decide. 

We shall take a rapid glance at the chief productions of the 
island, which are sugar, coffee, tobacco, wax, cacao, rice, and 
corn ; upon each of these, some valuable facts are furnished by 
the statistical account of the island, but we have to regret that 
the subject is not treated more at large. Upon no branch of 
industry is there more room for the exposition of new facts, and 


impartial statements, than upon that at present under considera- 


tion. 

Sugar is undoubtedly the most valuable commodity raised in 
Cuba: the cane was not indigenous to it. The first species that 
was introduced was that from Canary, which did not prove 
very productive. From the year 1760, to 1767, the average an- 
nual exportation of sugar did not exceed 13,000 boxes from the 
port of Havana, and as this was the only point from which it 
was exported, we may assume that to have been nearly the whole 
amount of sugar made on the island. Great encouragement hay- 
ing been given by government, the exportation increased rapidly, 
and in the period from 1786 to 1790, it averaged 68,150 boxes 
annually. Each box of sugar averages 400 pounds, so that the 
exportation, which in 1767 was only 5,200,000 pounds, increased, 
in twenty years’ time, to 27,260,000 pounds. From that period 
the progress was much more rapid ; many causes concurred in 
producing it ; besides those to which we have alluded when treat- 
ing of the increase in the population, we may mention the open- 
ing of the trade of the island; the formation, in 1792, of the Pa- 
triotic Society ; the establishment of the ‘‘Consulado”’ in 1795 ; 
but more than all these causes, the substitution of the Otaheitian 
cane, in the place of the Canarian; the former acquires a much 
larger size, yields a great deal more sap, and thrives well in Cu- 
ba. The annexed statement of the quantity of sugar exported 
from the single port of Havana, shows a rapid, and if we except 
VOL. VII.—wnNo. 14. 63 
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the last year, a constant increase in the quantity. The annual 
exportation averaged :— 
From 1760 to 1767, 13,000 boxes, at 400 Ibs. — 5,200,000 Ibs. 
1786 to 1790, 68,150 *; “ 60,000 ** 
1790 to 1800, 110,091 " 44,036,400 ** 
1800 to 1810, 177,998 “ 71,199,200 « 
1810 to 1820, 207,696 “ 83,078,400 * 
1820 to 1825, 250,384 66 100,153,600 ** 
In 1826 it was 271,0132 a ng 108,405,500 ** 
1827 264,9544 es 105,981,800 ** 
But the port of Havana having ceased to be the only one for 
the exportation of sugar, as it was in former times, we must ad- 
vert to the trade of the other places, to obtain a correct account 
of the whole amount of sugar exported from Cuba. The follow- 
ing exhibits the custom house reports for 1827 :— 


Export of sugar through the port of Havana, 99,354,137 Ibs. 
Santiago, 6,032,763 “ 
Nuevitas, 375,275 
Matanzas, 30,364,844 
Trinidad, 10,361,337 


Holguin, 351,450 
Jagua, 12,500 
Manzanilla, 120,800 


Total of custom-house reports, 146,973,106 
But as the custom-house reports are founded upon 
the assumption, that a box of sugar weighs but 15 ar- 
robas, (375 lbs.) while its true weight is, after deduct- 
ing the tare, at least 16 arrobas, (400 Ibs.), they add 
to their amount one-sixteenth, (it should be one-fif- 
teenth,) viz.— 9,185,818 


Making atotalof 156,158,924 


This is, however, only the custom-house report. Much sugar 
is said to be smuggled out of the country—how much we have 
no data to calculate; we have seen it estimated at one-fourth 
more. 

Our authors state the whole produce of the year 1827, to be 
202,295,925 Ibs., which would leave nearly 50,000,000 Ibs. 
for the domestic consumption ; for they assume that there is no 
warehousing of sugar in the island, and that the exportation 
always carries off what remains of the crop, after deduction of 
the quantity required for domestic use ; but we incline to the 
opinion, that the consumption is very much overrated. * 

The manufacture of sugar is the true source of the wealth of 


* We have it from undoubted authority, that the largest sugar crop ever ob- 
tained in Louisiana, was that of 1828, when it amounted to 88,000 Peabeting 
or 88,000,000 lbs. From the unfavourable weather experienced, the crop of 
last year fell considerably short of this quantity. The whole consumption of 


the United States, at this time, is estimated at about 140,000,000 Ibs. of sugar 
annually. 
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Cuba ; it requires extensive machinery, large gangs of slaves, 
and a considerable outlay of capital, to establish a plantation. 
Great improvements are stated to have been made in the various 
processes of the manufacture, in the form and construction of the 
boilers and furnaces, and in the application of steam and -water 
power, to the moving of the machinery. Of these improve- 
ments the beneficial effects are apparent. In 1775, there were 
453 sugar mills, whose produce was only 32,500,000 lbs. In 
1827, with 1000 mills, upwards of 200,000,000 lbs. were made. 
So that each mill averages, at present, nearly three times more 
produce than formerly, (not six times, as is erroneously stated 
by our authors.) The improvement of the boilers has been such, 
that in many cases, no other fuel is required in the manufacture, 
than the dried stalk of the sugar cane, after the juice has been 
expressed. Formerly, the consumption of fuel for this purpose, 
was a very heavy item of expenditure; it was such as to pro- 
duce a scarcity of wood in some districts, which occasioned the 
abandonment of sugar estates. In all cases, it required that the 
owner of a plantation should purchase a large quantity of wood 
land. At present, we understand, that in some instances the dry 
cane-stalks suffice, not only for the boiling down of the juice, 
but also for the supply of the steam-engines ;—Dr. Abbott men- 
tions, however, that on other plantations, it ‘‘is not sufficient 
to boil the sugar, while the cane is ground by oxen,”’ and justly 
adds, ‘there must be some principles of economy in the one 
case, worth inquiring after in the other, especially as wood is 
more scarce in this part of the island.” 

We observe, as a very remarkable fact, stated in the Statisti- 
cal Account, that the first cane planted in a virgin soil, will con- 
tinue to yield for from 20 to 24 years, without requiring any 
manure, (sin beneficio alguno) after which time the soil re- 
quires, every third year, fresh ploughing, and a renewal of the 
eane. In many other countries, such as Louisiana, Mexico, &c., 
the cane is planted anew every year. 

All the sugar estates established since 1805, are free of tithes ; 
and, without including the old ones which are re-establishing, 
there are upwards of two hundred new plantations commenced 
of late; and of these, ninety-three are in the vicinity of Matan- 
zas. 
In addition tothe sugar produced, this branch of manufactures 
gives a large quantity of molasses and of rum. The former used 
to be extensively exported to the United States, and is still so 
to a certain degree; but the trade has suffered much by the in- 
crease of the duty levied upon it in our ports. In the year 1827, 
there were exported from the island upwards of 74,000 hogs- 
heads (110 gallons each,) of molasses, of which the port of Ha- 
vana exported upwards of 38,000, that of Matanzas more than 
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23,000. The total production of molasses in 1827, was 81,000 
hogsheads. 

he quantity of ram manufactured in the country, is also con- 
siderable, exceeding 35,000 pipes, almost all of which is consum- 
ed there. The inordinate use of it among the slaves, is, as might 
be expected, an evil of great and growing magnitude. 

From comparing the number of slaves, (70,000,) which we 
have previously mentioned as engaged on sugar plantations, with 
the whole quantity of sugar made in the island, 200,000,000 
lbs., we find the annual average produce of sugar for each slave 
employed, to be between 2500 lbs., and 3000 lbs.; an estimate 
in which we place the more confidence, from the fact, that it 
concurs with one furnished to us by a friend who took con- 
siderable interest in the subject of the agriculture and popula- 
tion of Cuba, and who, as far back as the year 1824, estimat- 
ed the produce of an estate, with 150 slaves, at 1000 boxes of 
sugar. 

efore we close this part of our subject, we may be permit- 
ted to state a curious fact, for a knowledge of which we are in- 
debted to a respectable gentleman conversant with the West In- 
dia trade ; as it exhibits one of the many apparent anomalies ob- 
served in commerce. Conversing on the price of sugar, we were 
surprised to find that it was sold at a lower price in Cuba, when 
in boxes, than when put up in bags; which he accounted for by 
stating that a practice had obtained, of charging the purchaser 
three dollars and twenty-five cents for the cost of the box, at a 
time when carpenters’ work was very expensive in the island. 
This practice has continued unchanged ; and as the box now 
costs the planter much less than the price he charges for it, the 
profit he makes upon it allows of his selling the sugar in boxes, 
a little lower than that in bags. 

Next to sugar, coffee is undoubtedly the most valuable pro- 
duction of Cuba. The history of this plant is attended with a 
circumstance of great interest to the friends of science. It is to 
the valuable collections of the Museum of Natural History, (Jar- 
din du Roi) in Paris, that the West India islands are indebted 
for the first importation of a plant, that has proved the source 
of so much wealth to them. In 1727 (1720?) it was first trans- 
planted to Martinique; in the subsequent year the culture of it 
was commenced in Jamaica. It was, however, not introduced 
into Cuba, until the year 1769 ; but there was not, properly speak- 
ing, a coffee plantation in the island until 1790. The St. Domingo 
planters preferred the cultivation of coffee to that of sugar, and 
were the first that te it a decided impulse. The vicinity 
of the eastern part of Cuba to their own island induced them, 
at first, to settle there; but they were soon attracted to the 
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neighbourhood of Havana by its denser population, and greater 
wealth. 

The rapid extension of this plant in Cuba, may be gathered 
from the following statement. In 1800, there were but 80 plan- 
tations; in 1817, there were 779 ; in 1827, the number was 2067, 
of at least 40,000 trees each; in 1804, the exportation from Ha- 
vana, was 1,250,000 lbs.; in 1809, it rose to 8,000,000 lbs.; 
from 1815, to 1820, it averaged, annually, 18,186,200 Ibs. ; in 
1826, it amounted to 30,540,237; and in 1827, to 35,837,175 
Ibs., through the port of Havana alone, to which we must add 
the very extensive exportations now made at other places, which 
we think proper to state in detail, as they afford the best means 
of judging of the increase of the agriculture of the colony at large, 
and of the rapidity with which new districts are settling. The 
exportation, in 1827, was as follows ; 


From Havana, 35,837,175 Ibs. 
Santiago, 9,489,931 
Puerto Principe, 150 
Matanzas, 4,473,950 
Trinidad, 103,700 


Baracoa, 134,675 















Amount exported, 50,039,581 
Internal consumption, 22,048,619 


Total production,* 72,088,200 








It must be born in mind, however, that these are custom- 
house reports, to which, as in the case of sugar, great additions 
are to be made for the amount not regularly exported ; besides the 
well known difference in weight, as the custom-house reports al- 
ways assume a bag to be equal to 150 pounds, while it sometimes 
considerably exceeds that weight. The revolution of St. Do- 
mingo, having at one time completely checked the agriculture 
of that island, the coffee planters of Cuba had almost a monopo- 
ly of the trade; but the great extension of their plantations, as 
well as the large quantity of coffee thrown into the market from 
other places, has so lowered the price of this article, that a cof- 
fee estate is wholly unproductive at this day. All the planters 













* From a statement lately made in congress, by the chairman of the committee 
of ways and means of the house of representatives, we find that the whole quan- 
tity of coffee 








in 1827, 1828. 
Imported into the United States, was 50,051,986 lbs. 55,194,697 Ibs. 
Exported from « 66 66 21,697,789 16,037,964 
Leaving for the consumption, 28,354,197 39,156,733 


Such calculations, unless extended over many years, are liable to serious mis- 
takes, since they balance the imports and exports by the consumption, without 
making any allowance for the variations in the quantity warechoused, which must 


be great. 
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in Cuba, who can afford it, are changing their estates into sugar 
fields ; but as this requires a large capital, many will continue to 
raise coffee, and it is hoped, that the greater trade with the Unit- 
ed States, which is expected to attend the contemplated reduc- 
tion in the duties, will give some relief to the depressed planter. 
While we are writing, a bill is in progress in congress, and will, 
it is believed, be carried, to reduce the duty on coffee, from five 
to two cents per pound, for all importations after the 31st of De- 
cember next, and to one cent after the 31st of December 1831. 
The coffee planter, although not liable to tithes, finds his estate 
a very precarious one, as the productiveness depends altogether 
upon the weather. With the utmost care, it is known to vary so 
much that, in some seasons, the trees do not yield one third of 
an average crop. 

Allowing 50,000 slaves to be attached to coffee plantations, 
and the amount of the crop to exceed 72,000,000 pounds, it fol- 
lows, that the work of each slave can, on an average, produce 
1450 pounds. The calculations of the experienced friend, to 
whom we have referred, assumed that a slave could attend 2000 
trees ; of which, he estimated the average produce to be half a 
pound per tree. We know this calculation to have been made 
with great care, and with a view not to overrate the produce of 
a coffee estate ; we believe the usual estimate for a tree is three- 
fourths of a pound, which would allow 1500 pounds for the pro- 
duce of a slave, or very nearly the quantity above admitted. 
Supposing each tree to average three-fourths of a pound, there 
must have been, in 1827, nearly 100,000,000 coffee trees, in 
a state of productiveness, on the island; the largest estate is 
said to have 1,000,000 trees. Three estates lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains of San Salvador, containing respect- 
ively, 250,000 ; 230,000, and 450,000 trees, upon an aggre- 
gate of 1400 acres of land, yielded in the year 1827 a crop of 
875,000 lbs. of coffee, which is nearly a pound for each tree ; 
besides corn, plantain, tobacco, &c. &e. The low price of coffee 
may have a beneficial effect upon the industry of the island, by 
inducing the planters to improve their methods of cultivation, 
and preparation of the berry for market; already, we under- 
stand, advantage has been derived, in the picking or assorting the 
coffee, of ‘‘a machine recently invented by Mr. P. Chartrand, 
and made in Carolina, and not yet extensively introduced.”? We 
hear of a planter, who, by means of this divider, “doubles the 
quantity of hand-picked coffee in a day, his negroes picking six 
bags without the divider, and twelve with it.”” It is also said, 
that on the same estate, ‘‘the proprietor expects, by using the 
tops of the cane as a manure for the coffee trees, to obtain as 
much coffee from 150,000 trees, as was formerly obtained with- 
out manure from 300,000 trees.”? Necessity has justly been 
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termed the parent of invention : let the planter see that his pre- 
sent processes do not admit of the profitable culture of coffee, 
and he will endeavour to invent new and cheaper ones. 

Of the other productions of the island, tobacco ranks highest, 
both from the extent of its cultivation and exportation, and from 
the reputation which it has acquired abroad. The history of this 
weed is very curious, but is too well known to require that we 
should dwell upon it: our authors state it to be indigenous to the 
island of Cuba; its culture is tedious and laborious; it requires 
a virgin soilkof no common fertility, and a very great degree of 
heat ; the rankness of its vegetation impoverishes the land upon 
which it is raised, so as to reduce both men and animals to the 
most miserable subsistence. It does not require many labourers, 
much machinery, expensive establishments, or outlay of capital, 
and is generally attended to by the poorer class of planters, who 
employ on it but few slaves ;—of late, however, from the remo- 
val of the restrictions upon it, and the low price of coffee, rich 
planters have turned their attention to it. The plant is a very de- 
licate one, exposed to the injuries of many insects of different spe- 
cies, requiring incessant care, by day and night, on the part of the 
planter, to'cleanse it of all vermin. Owing to the belief originally 
entertained, that its uses were merely medicinal, a law, issued 
in 1586, prohibited the sending of more than 2000 pounds an- 
nually to Panam4 for the supply of the apothecaries; subse- 
quently, it having been found harmless, and the use of it for 
smoking becoming extensive, orders were given to ship the 
balance of the crop to Seville. It was soon made an article 
of revenue to government; and in 1765, was placed under the 
control of the excise officers, as has been usual in every part of 
Spanish America. Under this arrangement, the king obtained the 
monopoly of it, limiting the quantity to be raised, and sold to 
him exclusively, at the price which he chose to affix to it. This 
was manufactured in his warehouses, and retailed out to con- 
sumers at an immense advance. These tyrannical and impoli- 
tic regulations were repealed by a decree of June 23d, 1817, 
and the royal factories finally abolished in 1821. Tobacco is 
therefore, at present, an article of cultivation and manufacture, 
open to all the inhabitants, on the payment of a duty of six per 
cent. The quality of the tobacco raised upon the whole island, 
is by no means uniform. The best, and the only kind that can 
be used for smoking, is that raised in the westernmost part of it, 
though a few points in the other provinces yield a tolerably fair 
article. There is great uncertainty as to the quantity of tobacco 
which was obtained in the early periods of its culture. It is be- 
lieved that at the first establishment of the royal factory, the 
crop amounted only to 2,000,000 Ibs.; but that it has gone on 
gradually increasing, until, in the year 1827, it rose to 12,500,000 
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lbs., of which two-fifths were from the western part of the isl- 
and. It is stated, that only 2,000,000 lbs. were exported, leaving 
upwards of 10,000,000 for the internal consumption: upon this 
point, it appears to us evident, that there must be a mistake ; 
for, it is searcely to be believed that the average ,consumption 
of the whole population, white or coloured, slave or free, old or 
young, male or female, should be twelve pounds to each indi- 
vidual. It is probable that the smuggling on this article is im- 
mense. 

Bees’ wax is an article of very considerable exportation, be- 
ing equal in quality to the Venetian. The exportation of it 
dates from 1770 ; during which, and the succeeding ten years, 
the average annual exportation from Havana was reported to be 
67,500 pounds. The introduction of wax from Cuba into the 
ports of Mexico, Peru, and other parts of the continent, gave 
great activity to this branch of agriculture; so that, in 1803, 
the exportations from Havana alone, had increased to 1,067,500 
pounds; of which New Spain received more than one-half. 
The political disturbances of the continent have arrested the 
progress of this branch, and the total cessation of all (open) in- 
tercourse is stated by our authors to have entirely checked 
the introduction of bees’ wax from Havana into the Mexican 
republic. We know this, however, to be incorrect ; we. know, 
that though the introduction of all Spanish merchandise is strict- 
ly prohibited, the law is very loosely enforced. For a long 
time the wax from Havana was introduced into the United States, 
its packages, form, and appearance being altered, so as to make 
it pass for a production of this country ; and, in this altered 
condition, it was sent to Mexico. But after a while all this trou- 
ble and expense were found unnecessary; and with or without the 
connivance of the Mexican custom-house officers, the wax is 
introduced from the United States in the original form in which 
it comes from Cuba. Moreover, the illicit trade between Cuba 
and Yucatan is known to have continued uninterrupted, through 
the whole war, and is said to be carried on with — activity. 
The statistical account estimates the production of wax in Cuba 
at 1,579,000 pounds, and its exportation at only 560,069; leav- 
ing, as they infer, upwards of 1,000,000 pounds for the inter- 
nal consumption. This appears to us rather a large allowance. 
Whether the quantity, produced in 1827, be correctly stated, we 
_ have no means of determining ; we think it underrated, but we 
know the quantity exported to be very much greater than what 
it is here stated to be. 

In addition to the wax, there is of course a large produc- 
tion of honey, which, for 1827, is stated to have amounted to 
1,910,400 pounds, of which the exports, by custom-house reports, 
were 292,500 pounds. Moreover, wild bees abound in the island; 
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and of these the wax and honey are collected, but not included 
in the above returns. 

Cotton, it is said, thrives, and would be productive to the 
planter ; but the variableness of the climate, and the great bulk 
of this article, compared to its value, have hitherto dissuaded 
the colonists from attending much to its production. The crop 
of 1827 was reported to be only 953,550 pounds; of which near- 
ly two-thirds were exported. 

Cacao is an article of recent cultivation, from the increase of 
which much profit is anticipated. The tree requires little care 
and expense, but is of slow growth. The plantations at pre- 
sent are rather in the state of nurseries, than of fruit-bearing es- 
tates. In 1827, the production was 595,150 pounds, which was 
scarcely more than one-half the consumption of the island. As 
this is a plant but little known in this country, and as there seems 
to be no reason why it should not succeed in the southern parts 
of the United States, particularly in South Carolina, we annex 
an interesting account of it from the Letters on Cuba :— 

“The principal object of my visit was to see the cacao plantation. He has 
20,000 trees in a flourishing condition, from two to eight years old. They are 
inserted among his coffee, and may serve the purpose of shade to that tender 
plant, and afford a rich crop in itself. The oldest trees are five or six inches in 
diameter at the stem, and ramify regularly ; and he allows only two strata of 
limbs to form the tree. They will become large trees, and live probably a hun- 
dred years.” * * * © * This beautiful tree, with large fair leaves and 
flowers which are small and white, and fruit which is five or six inches long, and 
eight or ten inches in circumference, both growing directly out of the body 
and limbs of the tree, grows equally well at the top of the mountain and in the 
valley. It loves a northern aspect, and cool situations ; requires no manuring, 
but will not grow on « xhausted soil; yet, most of his cacao is set in coffee fields 
twenty years old.” * * © ® The cacao is in bearing all the season, but it 
yields most in May and December, and grows largest in the rainy season. On 
the 30th day of April, I saw it upon the stock and in flower.” * * * ‘Very 
little labour is required for the culture of cacao; plant—prune—clean ; gather 
and break the melon ; the seed comes out easily ; is easily and quickly dried on 
the barbacues already prepared for coffee. The seed should remain two days in 
a heap. It should then be gradually exposed to the heat of the sun, and the 
article is ready for market.” 

Rice is abundant, but not in sufficient quantity for the con- 
sumption ; it grows well, and the only difficulty arises from the 
want of mills for separating the husk ; this operation is done by 
hand, and is expensive, at the same time that it injures the rice, 
many of the grains being broken. In 1827, the crop was 
13,022,425 pounds; and the importation from foreign ports was 
somewhat greater. 

Maize is the most extensive, and undoubtedly the most im- 
portant product of the agriculture of Cuba; more so than all the 
other articles taken together. It is used as the principal substance 
for the food of both man and beast. The crop of 1827, yielded 
1,617,806 fanegas (of 150 pounds) ; and the importation, (by 
custom-house reports,) was 1,762,425 pounds of maize in grain, 
VOL. VII.—No. 14. 64 
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and nearly 5000 barrels of meal. The price of it is, at the very 
lowest, two dollars per fanega. 

The quantity of other articles, used as esculents, is very con- 
siderable, and some of them furnish the healthiest food for slaves ; 
such as beans, pulse, potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, sago, and 
chiefly the casabe, or bread of the yuca tree, which formerly 
was the chief article of support for the poor, but which is now 
replaced, in great measure, by other and more palatable food. 

Of the fruits of the island we need not speak. Who has not 
heard of the plantain, pine-apple, orange, lemon, fig, guava, 
zapote, mamey, aguacate, pomegranate, cocoa nut, and a vast 
number of others, which, since the days of the discovery of Ame- 
rica, have been the constant theme of praise for each succeeding 
traveller? 

The forests of the island abound in magnificent trees, fit for 
all the uses of man; the mahogany, cedar, dye-woods, live oak, 
pines, &c., are but a few of the many species which could be 
brought to market, if they were made accessible by the opening 
of roads, &c. 

We shall close this statement of the agriculture in Cuba, by 
presenting, in a tabular form, (compiled from one of the tables 
in the work before us,) the whole amount of the crops of the 
year 1827. Our authors have given only its quantity; we shall 
attempt to estimate its value, at the present rates, taken from a 
late price current of the port of Havana. We again repeat, that 
these being custom-house reports, must be taken as minimums, 
and that the prices will of course vary according to seasons; but 
we aim only at an approximation, 


Agricultural Productions of Cuba, for 1827. 
Quantity. |fate of Valuation.|Estimat. Value. 








Sugar, (incl. Muscovado,)/204,334,550 Ibs. jat 54 cts. per Ib./$11,238,400 25 
6 “e ce 


Coffee, 72,088,200 $ 4,325,292 00 
Wax, 1,579,000 * 28 ¢ ed 442,120 00 
Honey, 1,910,100 * 
Cacao, 595,150 * 12 « os 71,418 00 
Cotton, 953,450 
Rice, 13,022,425 4 44 “ os 586,009 12 
Indigo, 1,400 “* {150 « es 2,100 00 
Maize, 242,670,900 * |3 00 per bbl. 
Tobacco, 12,379,600 11 cts. per Ib.} 1,361,756 00 
Casabe, or Yuca cakes, 7,307,000 *¢ 
Pulse and beans, 3,467,250 * 5 00 per bbl. 
Rum or brandy, 35,103 pipes|20 00 per pipe 702,060 00 
Molasses, 81,173 hhds. 5 cts, per gal.| 446,451 50 




















This important document also gives us the quantity of live 
stock on the island ; and, believing that it may interest some of 
our readers, we annex an abstract of it:— 
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In 1827, there were,— 
Of Bulls and cows, or breeding cattle, 1,058,732 
Oxen, or labouring cattle, - - - 140,539 
Horses and mares, - - - 216,973 
Mules and asses, creey | few of the latter,) 19,642 
Hogs, -. - + «© 893,538 
Sheep, ‘a = °* . 28,849 
Goats, - - - - - - 17,113 


The following is a statement of the number of estates on the 
island, and of their distribution :— 
Land under cultivation, or enclosed, 91,819 cavallerias.* 
Breeding estates, - - 9,288 
Sugar mills, (estates ?) 1,000 
Coffee plantations, 2,067 
Tobacco do. 5,534 
Bee hive farms, - 1,686 containing 311,553 hives. 
Cacao plantations, 60 
Cotton do. . 76 
Farms, - - 13,947 
Pleasure estates, - 46 


The number of buildings on the island is as follows :— 
Houses of stone or brick, - - - - 22,167 
Houses of wood, mud, &e. ". - - - 65,589 

———. 87,756 

Churches, - . : 189 

Hermitages and Oratories, 108 

297 
Monasteries for friars, - 19 
‘6 ** nuns, u 5 
—_——_—. 24 
Hospitals, ° - ° A A gi OF : 30 
Barracks, - . - - - - - 50 


The industry of Cuba i is partially exhibited in the annexed 
enumeration :— 
Physicians and surgeons, ts ont se 504 
Apothecary’s shops, - - - - - - 186 
Elementary schools, . - - - . 141 
Small shops and taverns, including all country stores, 2,943 
Dry goods stores, - - - - - 618 
Veterinarians, - : 66 
Belt makers, - - 118 
Armourers, - - - 40 
Carpenters’ shops, : 459 
Shoemakers’ * 769 
‘Taylors’ 240 
Blacksmiths’ 226 
Tinman’s ~ 79 
Coopers’ - 77 
Weavers’ - 703 
Founderies, - - 16 
Lime and plaster kilns, 231 
Tanneries, - - 50 
Distilleries, - - 360 
Bakers, . - . 445 
Cookshops, - - 195 
Carriages and “ yolantes,” - - 5,100 
Carts, wagons, &c., - - 15,344 


* A cavalleria is a provincial land measure of 452 Castilian varas squate—or 
covering a surface of 186,624 square varas. A vara is 33 English inches long. 
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Besides the regular shops, many trades are prosecuted on the 
large estates, which have generally their own carpenters, black- 
smiths, &c., that are not included in this return. 

Of manufactories, properly speaking, there are none in the 
island ; unless we include under this head the distilleries of rum, 
the number and produce of which we have already mentioned. 
But the commerce of Cuba is highly important and productive ; 
the commencement of its prosperity dates from the year 1763, 
since which time it has been steadily on the increase : formerly, 
it was limited to the exportation of grain and cattle, which it 
sent to the continental colonies; subsequently, it consisted of 
hides, mahogany and other woods, and-some copper received 
from the other colonies and re-exported. In later times, the in- 
crease of the cultivation of colonial produce changed entirely 
the face of affairs; and the steady, though gradual, concession of 
the freedom of trade to foreigners has at least made its com- 
merce what it now is, important to all the nations of the world, 
but chiefly so to us. The warehousing system, adopted in 1822, 
is an object of the highest moment, from the situation of Havana, 
which is in a central position, and of easy access to all ships na- 
vigating the West India seas. 

The port of Havana has the larger portion of this trade. In 
1826, the vessels that entered it amounted to 1841, and in 1827 
to 1649. In the former year there were 881, and in the latter 
916 clearances. These are independent of vessels of war of all 
nations, which average 150 in the year; and of the voyages 
made in the coasting trade, which exceed 4000 annually. We 
copy, from the statistical memoir, the annexed table, which 
forms a highly interesting document. 


Number of vessels that entered and cleared from the port of Havana in 1827, dis- 
tinguishing the nations to which they belonged. 


LEntered. Cleared. 
No. -|| Wo. T . 
0. oO oe | 0 Af onnage 








vessels, vess 


785) 125,0874! 667} 103,395 
57| 5,412 | 7,0984 
71) 12,3374 8,1194 
48) 9,8134 7,477 
21; 3,458 | 3,014 
14; 2,7693 2,5894 
24} 4,284 3,471 
12} 2,021 2,2514 

1,3864 1,313 

1,3224 1,165 
4424 360 
476 | 476 
247 | 
224 | 

| 169,2814, 140,731 





United States of America, 
Spain, - ° - 
England, 
France, - 
Denmark, 
Bremen, 
Netherlands, 
Hamburgh, 
Sardinia, 
Tuscany, 
Sweden, 
Russia, 
Sicily, 
Prussia, 
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We want no better evidence of the flourishing nature of this 
trade, or of its importance to the United States. 

The commerce of Matanzas is also very flourishing ; though 
not so considerable as yet as that of Havana, it is increasing every 
year in importance. We find, that in 1827, there were 231 ves- 
sels entered, and 251 cleared; that the imports were valued at 
$1,387,500 54—the exports, at $1,717,347 03. The revenue 
of the port was considerable. 








The duties on imports amounted to, : - $ 302,123 34 
Do. do. exports do. - . 165,321 64 
Do. do, the internal trade, - - 137,168 3 








portations, and of their nature. 






Total of receipts at the Matanzas custom-house, 





$ 604,613 5 





The following table gives us a view of the extent of the im- 


Importations in the Island of Cuba, in the year 1827. 





Imported. 


Re-exported. 


Remained. 





Liquors and wines, - . 


Linseed oil, white lead, glass- 
ware, earthenware, soap, 
drugs, paper, stationery, 
paints, perfumery, gunpow- 
der, ready made clothing, 
bags, bagging, ropes, tobac- 


$ 1,219,580 0 





co, jewelry, &c., &c., 


1,907,534 5 


$ 54,986 54 


Smoked and dried meat, 957,377 1 957,377 1 

Spices, + - - - 94,626 1 94,626 1 

Fruit, - - : - 171,048 0 171,048 0 

{Corn, and grain of all kinds, 2,921,939 2 81,330 44} 2,840,608 54 
Fat, tallow, grease, &c., 1,043,223 34 1,043,223 34 
Salt fish, . : . 308,817 4 308,817 4 

Live stock, vegetables, tea, &c.,. 342,748 04 342,748 04 
Cotton goods, - + - 1,387,686 34} 239,148 44) 1,148,587 7 

Woollens, - - - 402,080 0 35,536 1 366,543 7 

Lina, «,....* 2.9 be 2,508,625 73} 420,185 23] 2,088,440 5 

Furs, - - - - 451,948 5 36,494 34 415,454 14 
Silk goods - - - 666,860 64} 91,315 4 575,545 24 
Sarsaparilla, - -  - 19,296 3 11,332 04 7,964 24 
Lumber, - - - - 543,919 6 543,919 6 

Indigo and cochineal, - 588,778 2 836,056 7 

Gold & silver coin, & bullion, 1,158,452 2 | 1,203,211 2 

Dye woods, - - . 52,977 4 99,369 24 

tron, and iron manufactures, 605,334 74 57,486 24 547,848 5 


224,086 34 


$ 1,164,593 24 


1,683,448 14 








Amounts, 


\$17,352,855 0 





$3,561,587 34 





$14,129,697 0 








In drawing our conclusions, as to the commerce of Cuba, from 
the above tables, we should bear in mind that these are custom- 
house reports, made from the prices of appraisers, or of a tariff, 
and which are stated to be lower than the real market value ; and 
especially, that they do not include the smuggling, or illicit trade, 


which is proverbially great in Cuba. 
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Our authors consider the consumption of dried and smoked 
meat as chiefly confined to the slave population, while the rest 
of the importations, after deducting one and a half millions of 
dollars for their other expenses, may be estimated at about twelve 
millions three hundred thousand dollars, and are entirely con- 
sumed in ministering to the necessities and luxuries of the free 
population, which is estimated at 443,620 souls; whence they 
draw the following conclusion ;—*‘ such is the plenty in which 
this society lives, on the most fertile soil which nature presents, 
and such the wealth which results from their agricultural labours, 
that each inhabitant consumes nearly twenty-eight dollars worth 
of foreign products. ”’ 

In tonnage, the ships belonging to the United States amount- 
ed, in 1827, to one half the whole commerce of the island; in 
the value of the articles imported, to one third; but it has dimi- 
nished of late, on account of the smaller quantity of flour now 
brought to the island from the United States, which results from 
the increased importations from the peninsula. It was towards 
the latter end of the past century, that the trade in flour was 
opened to the United States ; and the average importation from 
that time to the year 1826, was, to the port of Havana alone, 
64,000 barrels annually. It increased for a few years, but in 
1827 it began to fall off; the importation that year was, from 
Spain, 37,662 barrels, from the United States, 68,395. In 1828, 
there entered from Spain, 86,642 barrels, from the United States, 
only 30,830. 

From the *‘Balanza Mercantil’ of Havana, for 1829, we draw 
the following interesting facts, (as quoted in a late paper.) 


Imports from the United States, in American vessels, - $ 4,086,230 69 

































France, - - $1,048,965 63 
: Hanseatic cities, 913,601 00 
; Denmark, - - 12,962 75 
England, - - 1,548,779 37 
Italy, = = © 29,773 12 
Netherlands, - 289,758 88 


Portugal, - 56,144 88 















$3,899,985 63 
Of which imports, one-fourth at leest are said te be in American 







bottoms, say - - 974,996 41 
Imports from Spain, in foreign bottoms, 3 °097,590 38; of which 
two-thirds at least were in American ships, + + = 2,065,060 24 

















Imports in American bottoms, out - - $7,126,287 34 
| Imports from the United States, in Spaitish bottoms, - 610,797 12 








Whole value of imports from the United States, or under the 
American flag, - - - - - - - - - $7,737,084 46 
Total of imports from all countries, and under all flags, - 14,925,414 50 













Leaving, for all other flags, including the Spanish, - = $7,188,330 04 
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The tonnage duty paid by American vessels, was - - - $284,922 00 
Thus, from the United States alone, American tonnage, 

tons, - - - - - ° - 67,664 
4 for tonnage from other countries, - 6,172 


q “ “ ity Spain, o - be 20,133 






93,969 at 2 50 $284,922 00 


The finances of Cuba have advanced in the same ratio which 
we have traced in its agriculture and commerce. Up to the 
beginning of this century, the revenue was inadequate to cover 
the expenses of the government, and it was an annual charge q 
upon the more flourishing colony of New-Spain. Nothing proves 41 
better the folly of what is termed the colonial system, and the 
non-intercourse policy, which has so long prevailed, and still 
obtains, in the administration of many of the West India isl- 
ands, than the financial history of Cuba. As long as its inter- 
course with other nations was prohibited, the island was a dead 
weight upon Spain. The moment it was made a place of trade, 
its resources increased ; and, instead of its requiring for the 
maintenance of its government nearly two millions of dollars, 
which it formerly drew from Mexico, it has supported the war 
between the mother country and the revolted colonies of the con- 
tinent. We have understood, that the whole charge of Barradas’ 
late absurd invasion of Mexico, was sustained by the finances 
of Cuba. We are not at present considering the wisdom or 
folly of the course pursued by Spain; we are only adverting to 
the fact, as a proof of the prosperity of the island. It would 
not be difficult to show how much more advantageous it would 
be for the colonists, if the same amount had been expended 
in improving its roads, and in completing its other public 
works. 

This revenue is derived from its maritime customs, from an 
excise of six per cent. on the sale of real estate, slaves, and cat- 
tle ; two per cent. on all internal consumptions ; six per cent. on 
the crop of tobacco ; licenses to eating and drinking houses, duty 
on meal and salt, besides stamps, tithes, and the rent of the 
public houses and lots. 

The produce of all these is, for the 
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We intended to say something on the natural history, and 
condition of the arts and education in Cuba; but we must 
omit these subjects for the present, as they would lead us too 
far. It will suffice to state, that education appears to have re- 
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ceived some attention from the government. In the town of 
Havana, there are a university, two colleges, a botanical garden, 
an anatomical cabinet, an academy of drawing and painting, 
seventy-eight schools for both sexes, and a nautical school ; all 
of which are under the patronage of the Patriotic Society, and 
of the ‘*Consulado.””? Of the schools in Cuba, we have a very 
favourable mention by Dr. Abbott, who gives us an account of 
the institutions of education which he visited in Matanzas, and 
from which we find that there is a free school, consisting of 
about one hundred and fifty children, who learn reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography ; and a high school, in which 
Latin, English, and Spanish are taught. Of those established 
in Havana we have no account, except of that connected with 
the Casa de Beneficencia, a noble foundation, appropriated to 
the subsistence and education of orphans and friendless chil- 
dren, in which two hundred and thirty youths receive a reli- 
gious and moral education ; ‘‘ and all the females that once enter 
the establishment, remain as long as they please, or till they 
are married ; if married from the house, they are portioned as 
daughters of the family ; each bride receiving a dowry of five 
hundred dollars.’’ 

Charitable institutions are not wanting for the support of the 
indigent, of the sick, and of the insane ; and the amusement of 
the people is amply provided for, by three theatres, a bull-ring, 
two fine public walks, &e. 

As the number of ecclesiastics in Spanish countries is believ- 
ed to be unnecessarily great, it is pleasing to find, from authen- 
tie records, that the regular and secular clergy of Cuba, are at 
present reduced to a very moderate number, as appears from 
the following table :-— 

Priests. Friars. Nuns. Total. 
Western Department, - + 403 173 lll 687 


Central do. - - 104 38 5 147 
Eastern do. - - 147 834 181 


654 245 116 1015 








And, if we bear in mind that many of the friars discharge 
parochial duties, and that the nuns in Catholie countries have 
the principal care of hospitals, we shall find the number of the 
clergy to be rather scanty. This is, however, easily accounted 
for, from the fact, that the revenues of the church are not as 
great in Cuba, as in most other countries in which the connex- 
ion between church and state is admitted. Most of the land, 
and certainly all the more valuable part of it, is tithe free ; and 
we hear of no great revenue in the hands of the dignitaries of 
the church, except of the Bishop of Havana, whose character, 
as described to us by Dr. Abbott, is calculated to make us re- 
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joice, in this instance, that the means of doing good, on a large 
scale, should have been given to one whose mind is liberal, 
enlightened, and charitable. 

Such is the island of Cuba, as it is presented to us by the authors 
of this Statistical memoir, which fully confirms what was known 
from the publications of Humboldt, of Abbott, and of other tra- 
vellers. Great as is the present importance of this colony, in 
every point of view, it derives much additional interest from the 
fact, that not more than one-eighth part of its territory is settled, 
and that before it becomes densely inhabited, it may support a 
population of from six to ten millions of souls. Can the Ameri- 
can people be indifferent to the destinies of a nation rising in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and calculated to exercise great in- 
fluence upon all that part of our continent which borders upon the 
Gulf of Mexico ; or, more properly speaking, perhaps, upon all 
our southern states ; since, wherever a large slave population ex- 
ists, it must be deeply affected by the character and condition of a 
similar population in its vicinity ? Many have been the specula- 
tions with which politicians have amused themselves of late, 
respecting the probable destinies of the island. The questions 
that naturally present themselves are, will it continue depend- 
ent upon Spain? Or, will it separate, and, in the event of a se- 
paration, will it be to remain independent, or to unite with any 
other nation ? And, if with any, with what power will the con- 
nexion be formed? These questions are of too much moment 
to be entertained at the end of an article already of sufficient 
length. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a few general 
remarks. 

In the present state of Europe, it is evident that no nation, of 
sufficient strength and magnitude to take a part in the politics of 
the world, will remain quiet, while it sees any of its rivals ac- 
quiring additional influence or extending its territory. To use the 
cant expression of the day, the balance of power must be kept 
up, and no country must be permitted to acquire a preponderat- 
ing influence, lest it should soon pretend to dictate to others. 
The overthrow of the power of Napoleon, the establishment of 
the Holy Alliance, the officious intermeddling of Great Britain 
and France in the affairs of Spain and Portugal, the diplomatic 
congresses of Austria, France, and England to settle the poli- 
tics of Italy, the amicable interference of Russia, England, and 
France in the affairs of Greece, and the kind interposition of the 
two latter powers in checking the ambitious plans of Russia re- 
specting Turkey, are all proofs that this principle is to be acted 
upon all over the continent of Europe. The vain boast of Eng- 
land’s late premier, uttered in all the pride and insolence of 
power, that he had ‘‘called a new world into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the old,’’ was an open admission that the 
VOL. VII.—No. 14. 65 
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same system was to be extended to this hemisphere ; and, per- 
haps, we may say, that the declarations of our two last presi- 
dents, supported, as they have been, by the general feeling of 
the American people, distinctly show that we have not forgot- 
ten that—‘* Fas est et ab hoste doceri.”’ It is evident, that the 
future destinies of Cuba will probably not depend exclusively 
upon the wishes of its inhabitants, but that they will excite 
the attention, and enlist in the struggle which may attend their 
settlement, not only the immediately interested power of Spain, 
but the two principal naval nations of Europe, Great Britain 
and France, and as a consequence, the United States will be 
involved in the contest. As to Mexico and Colombia, we do 
not believe that their interposition could be of any weight, 
even if they were to acquire strength from a united people and 
a settled government. We see no chance of their ever having (at 
least on the Atlantic coast,) a naval power to afford them the 
least influence in the contest. Doubtless, if the interests of the 
colonists of Cuba were alone consulted, nothing would so well 
secure them as a free and independent republican government— 
could such a one be maintained ; but of this we have no hope. 
We are aware, that those who admire all that exists, merely 
because it exists, will ask how.Cuba is to be bettered by be- 
ing independent of Spain ?—The answer to this question is at 
hand. The revenues of the island of Cuba, in 1827, amounted 
to nearly 83 millions of dollars, and probably at present do not 
fall short of 10 millions, which, admitting a population of 500,000 
whites, averages the taxation at nearly 20 dollars a head. In 
the United States, with a population of upwards of 11 millions 
of whites, the revenue does not amount to 24 millions of dol- 
lars ; that is to say, very little more than two dollars a head ; and 
if we exclude the payment of the national debt, which is now 
nearly extinguished, the disbursements of our government will not 
exceed one dollar for each white inhabitant. Now, whence pro- 
ceeds this great disproportion in the taxation of the inhabitants 
of the two countries?—After making every fair allowance, for 
the insular position of the colony, and for the necessity of keep- 
ing up a sufficient force to check any movement on the part of 
its slave population, is not this disproportion produced by the 
heavy drafts made upon it by its connexion with Spain, and by 
the foolish war which the rulers of the mother country persist in 
waging against her former continental colonies? Could Cuba be 
detached from Spain, and remain independent of every other 
power, she might abolish her internal customs, her high duties, her 
discriminatory tonnage, and by making her harbours almost free 
ports, invite an immense commerce to her shores, multiplying the 
outlets for her valuable agricultural productions, and increasing 
her prosperity to a high degree. But there is reason to fear that she 
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would not long be permitted to enjoy this happy state of inde- 
pendence. In the case of a maritime war, she would be too weak 
to maintain the neutrality which could alone secure her prosper- 
ity. By connecting herself with any power, she would certainly 
excite the jealousy of all others, and the consequence would be 
that she would herself become involved in the war. A protector- 
ate by one power, a sort of Ionian guardianship, is now too well 
understood to be suffered by other nations; call it by what name 
we might, it would be placing the lamb at once within the grasp 
of the wolf; a protectorate by several nations appears to us im- 
practicable; one of them we fear would soon acquire a prepon- 
derance, the result of which would be distrust, dissension, and, 
finally, war. 

That Cuba is destined to become a bone of contention to other 
nations, cannot be doubted ; that her happiness will be affected 
by it, there is too much reason to fear ; but that the day may be 
distant is our hope, and since the island is doing well, since she 
is improving, not by the good government of Spain, but in spite 
of her mal-administration, let the present order of things be 
maintained as long as possible. If the inhabitants of Cuba act 
wisely, they will, we think, cultivate their own resources, en- 


lighten their people ; by all humane means check the progress, if 
they cannot get rid of their slave population; avoid all sources 
of angry feeling with the mother country, as far as it can be done 
without committing their own dignity as men; and if they cannot 
have a perfect—an Utopian—government, bear in mind the old 
maxim, ‘‘let well enough alone.” 
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43, 44. 

Judson, Mr. and Mrs., (American Mis- 
sionaries) their sufferings and la- 
bours in India 143, 144. 


K. 


King, Colonel, prosecution of, for sup- 
osed participation in the Morgan 

abduction, 177. 

King, Lord, sketch of, 350. 

Klopstock, notice of his poetic works, 
with translations, 441-444. 

Kraft, a musical composer of Antwerp, 
217. 


L. 


~ Lablache, M., his operatic perform- 


ances, 229, 

Lalande, Mademoiselle, her character 
as a singer, 229. 

Landais, Captain, his conduct while in 
command of the Alliance and his 
death 425, 426. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, notice of, 350. 
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Laplace, Marquis de, his Mécanique 
Celeste, translated by Dr. Bowditch 
—Eulogium on him by M. le Baron 
Fourier—his Traité de Mécanique 
Celeste, 255, &c. See Astronomy of 
Laplace. 

Liverpool, Earl of, sketch of, 350. 

Iushington, Dr., sketch of, 352. 

Lyttleton, Lord, his monody on the 
death of his wife ridiculous, 18. 


M. 


Mactaggart, John, his Three Years in 
Canada, notice of, 212. 

Marbury vs. Madison, decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of, 125. 
Marigny, M., his history of the Arabs 
under the government of the caliphs, 

notice of, 64, &c. 

Marshall, Chief Justice, his important 
services in the Supreme Court, 114, 
en hostility to, 126- 
129. 

Marquette, Father, his labours among 
the Canadian Indians, 194. 

Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of, 
132, 

M’Clure, William, his geological la- 
bours, 406. 

M’Culloch vs. The State of Maryland, 
cecision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of, 152-154. 

Mécanique Celeste, by the Marquis de 
Laplace, translated by Dr. Bowditch, 
reviewed, 255, &c. See Astronomy of 
Laplace. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, notice of, 12. 

Mexico, by H. G. Ward, Esq., 450— 
influence of the institutions of a mo- 
ther country on a colony, ib.—nobi- 
lity and labouring classes, 452— 
causes that led to the revolution, 453 
—revolution; treaty of Cordova; 
Iturbide proclaimed emperor ; his 
fate, 454—views of the different par- 
ties afterwards, ib.—character of ge- 
neral Bravo, 455—Victoria elected 
first president, ib.—his political cha- 
racter, 456—parties in his cabinet, 
457—causes of the temporary pros- 
perity of Mexico and decline, 458— 
Bravo’s rebellion, 459—Ward’s mis- 
representations, 459-472—sketch of 
Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza, 460— 
elected president through intrigue, 
461—the Yorkino party take up 
arms, 462—Gencral Santa Anna 
heads them, i#/.—case of Zavalla, 


462-467—sack of Mexico, 467— 
Gonzales, ih.—Guerrero at the head 
of government, 468—Spanish inva- 
sion of Mexico, 470—succeeding 
occurrences, 471—attempt to injure 
Poinsett, 473. 

Milton, John, notice of, 16. 

Mohammed. See Mohammedan History. 

Mohammedan History, 64, &c.—caliph 
Harun Alrahsid, the hero of the Ara- 
bian Nights, 65-67—Oriental histori- 
ans divided into two classes, 67— 
Ibn Arabshah a specimen of the ver- 
bose ib.—retailers of minutiz, id.— 
affairs antecedent to the times of Ha- 
run, 68, &c.—the title of caliph first 
assumed by Abubekr, 69—immedi- 
ate successors of Mohammed, 70— 
theory in relation to him, 71, 72, &c. 
—family of Ali and Mohammed, 73, 
&c.—probable origin of the impos- 
ture, 75—reasons for rejecting Ali, 
and choosing Abubekr first caliph, 
76, 77—the schism which succeeded 
it, 77—on the deaths of Omarand Oth- 
man, Ali elected caliph, 78—his as- 
sassination, 7b.—succeeded by his son 
Hasan, who resigns to Moawiyah, 79 
—<lifference in the sects of Sonnis 
and Shiahs, 80—events of Moawi- 
yah’s reign, 81—on his death, two 
successors appeared, Abdallah Ibn 
Zobeir at Mecca, Hosein at Cufa, zh. 
—traditional detestation of the cha- 
racter of Yezid, 82—Moawiyah II.’s 
resignation to Merwan Ibn Alhaken, 
ib—in Abdalmalec’s reign the Mos- 
lems first coined money, 83—his son 
and successor Alwalid introduced 
improvements in architecture, and 
added the conquest of other coun- 
tries, 7b.—Solyman succeeded, and 
nominated Omar Ibn Abdalaziz, to 
whose excellence all eastern histo- 
rians bear witness, 84—events in the 
reigns of Yezid If., Hesham, Alwa- 
lid If., Yezid TI., Merwan II., Ibra- 
him, and Alabbas, 85—Abulabbas 
Suffah, 86—Abdalraham, grandson 
of the caliph Hesham, having fled 
to Spain, was proclaimed Command- 
er of the Faithful, and this western 
caliphat continued two centuries, 87 
—cvents of the reigns of Almansur, 
Almohdi, Alhadi, and Harun Alra- 
shid, 88-92. 

Monls, Sieur de, privilege granted him 
for trading, 191. 

More, Hannah, notice of, 541. 
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Morgan, William, abduction of, 162, 
&e. See Anti-Masonry. 
Mozart, the composer, his qualifica- 
tions, 231. 

Music and Musicians of Europe, 213 
—observations on, 215-216—musical 
performances at Antwerp, 217—com- 
position of Kraft, %b.—Vincenzo 
Righini, 218—procession at Cologne, 
219—German operatic performances 
at Frankfort, 220—French school of 
music, 222, 223—England generally 
destitute of musical talents, 224— 
Mr. Onslow an exception, 7b.—We- 
ber’s operas, 225—Mademoiselle 
Vespermann, and Mademoiselle 
Schweitzer, singers of Munich, 226 
—compositions of J. N. Hummel, 
227—bad taste of the Viennese, 228 
—performers, Mademoiselle Le- 
lande, Signor David, and Signor La- 
blache, 229-230—Paér as a compo- 
ser, 230—Abbé Stadler and Mozart, 
tb.—Beethoven, 232—music of 
Prague, ib.—of Dresden, ib.—of 
Berlin, 234—merits of Gluck, <b.— 
singing of Mademoiselles Scheckner 
and Sontag, 234, 235—Mesdames 
Pasta and Malibran, 236—Madame 
Pisaroni, 237—Spontini, 238—M. 
Friedrich Schneider, ib.—attach- 
ment of eminent men to music, 239 
—401. 


N. 


Newton, Sir Isaac, his theory of the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, 
261, &c. See Astronomy of Laplace. 


0. 


Onslow, Mr., a3 an operatic composer, 
224. 

Oriental historians divided into two 
classes, 65. 

Ottoman Empire, History of, &ce., by 
Edward Upham, reviewed, 24, &c. 
See Russia and Turkey. 


P. 


Paér, M., a3 2 composer, 230. 

Parnell, Dr., notice of, 19. 

Pasta, Madame, her operatic powers, 
236. 

Pedraza, Don Manuel, sketch of, 460, 
461. 

Peel, Mr., sketch of, 351. 
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Penhallow, vs. Doane, decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of, 120. 
Penn, Mr., his estimate of mineral and 
Mosaical geologies, notice of, 403. 
Pennsylvania squatters, decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of, 129. 

Peters, Richard, Esq., his Condensed 
Reports of Cases in the Supreme 
Court, &c., reviewed. See Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Petrarch and Laura, account of, 6-9, 

Pisaroni, Madame, her talents as a per- 
former, 237. 

Pistoia, Cino da, his love attachment, 
notice of, 6. 

Poinsett, Mr., treatment of while minis- 
ter at Mexico, 473. See Mexico. 

Pope, Alexander, his female partiall- 
ties, 22. 

Price, Dr., (American Missionary in 
India,) notice of, 143. 


Q. 
Quebec, Transactions of the Literary 
and Historical Society of, notice of, 
188, &e. 


R. 


Rawle, William, LL. D., his View of 
the Constitution of the United States 
commended, 112. 

Righini, Vincenzo, musical composi- 
tions of, 218. 

Roberval, Lord, his arrival with a colo- 
ny, and settlement of Canada, 190. 

Romanow, elevation of the house of, 
to the throne of Russia, 30. 

Rudel, Geffrey de, a troubadour, no- 
tice of, 5. 

Russia and Turkey, 24—progress of 
hostilities between the Ottoman and 
Russian empire, 25—discovery of 
Russia, by Richard Chancellor, in 
1553, 26—power of the Ottoman 
empire under Solyman the magnifi- 
cent, 27—first war between Russia 
and the Porte, 28— elevation of the 
house of Romanoy, in the person of 
Michael, 29—succeeded by his son 
Alexei, ib.—in the reign of czar Feo- 
dor, the second war between Russia 
and the Porte, 7b.—concluded by a 
treaty at Radzyn, ib.—character of 
Feodor, 31—third war between Rus- 
sia and the Porte, ib.—accéssion of 
Peter; failure of his first attempt on 
Azoph, 52—second attempt success - 
ful, 16.—victory at Zenta by Prince 

Eugene, led to the important peace 

of Carloyitz, 33—his arrest therefor, 
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tb.—fourth war of Russia and the 
Porte, 34—negotiation, by which 
Peter agreed to restore Azoph, de- 
stroy the fortifications of Taganrog, 
and grant the free return of the Swe- 
dish monarch to his realm, 35—fifth 
war against the Porte successful, un- 
der field-marshal Munich, 36, 37— 
his banishment to Siberia, 1b.—sixth 
war of Russia and the Porte, 38— 
Catharine stimulated by Voltaire, 39 
—destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Tchesme, 40—treaty of peace dic- 
tated by Romanzoff, 41—cession of 
Crimea, Kuban, and the island of Ta- 
man to Catharine, 42—seventh war, 
45—traits in the character of Jo- 
seph IL., 43, 44—Russian successes 
in Moldavia, 44—Gustavus III. at- 
tacks Russia, 45—victory at Marti- 
nestie, under Prince Coburg and 
Suwarrow, 7b.—congress of Reichen- 
bach,46 character of Count Suwar- 
row, 47-49—eighth war, 51—effort 
of Selim ILI. to introduce reform in- 
to his government, 7/.—his fate, 7h. 
—revolution which sent to the grave 
every male descendent of Osman but 
one, 52-54—late war between Rus- 
sia and the Porte, 55-64. 


5. 


Sachs, Hans, his poetic works, notice 
of, 440. 

Sale, Sieur de la, his discoveries in Ca- 
nada, 192. 

Santa Anna, General, commands the 
Yorkino party, 462. 

Scheckner, Mademoiselle, her powers 
in recitative and song, 234. 

Schweitzer, Mademoiselle, her charac- 
ter as a singer, 226. 

Segur, Count Philip de, his history of 
Russia and of Peter the Great, re- 
viewed. See Russia and Turkey. 

Selim I11., his efforts to introduce re- 
form into the Ottoman empire, 51— 
his fate 7. 

Shakspeare, as a lover, 15. 

Shiahs, the, a sect of Mohammedans, 
tenets of, 80. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, notice of, 15. 

Smythe, Professor, his opinion of the 
American Revolution, 341, 342. 

Solyman the Magnificent, power of the 
Ottoman empire under, 27. 

Sonnis, the, a sect of Mohammedans, 
tenets of, 80. 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, her powers as a 
performer, 234, 


Southey, R., his Life of Wesley, notice 
of, 242, 

Spencer, the poet, influence of love 
upon, 14. 

Spontini, M., his musical compositions, 
238. 

St. Lawrence river, first explorations 
of, 189. 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
Condensed Reports of Cases in, &c., 
by Richard Peters, reviewed, 111— 
silent, but efficient and salutary in- 
fluence of the Supreme Court, 112 
—the duties that devolved upon it 
under the Constitution, 113—Chief 
Justice Marshall, 114—plan of the 
editor, 116—first decision of the Su- 
preme Court on _ constitutional 
grounds, 118—on the Georgia se- 
questrations, 120—case of Penhal- 
low vs. Doane, 76.—Talbot vs. Jan- 
sen, 121—Hylton vs. The United 
States, 26.—Virginia debts, <b.—Cal- 
der vs. Bull, 122—Marbury vs. Madi- 
son, 123—Jefferson’s attacks upon 
the decision of the Court in that case, 
and his hostility to Chief Justice 
Marshall, 123-129—Pennsylvania 
squatters, 129—Yazoo speculation, 
in the case of Fletcher vs. Peck, 130 

Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, 152— 
had Congress power to incorporate 
the Bank of the United States? in 
the case of M’Culloch vs. The state 
of Maryland, 132-134—Dartmouth 
College vs. Woodward, 135. 

Surville, Clotilde de, a French poetess, 
notice of, 18. 

Suwarrow, Count, character of, 47-49, 

Swift, Dean, his treatment of Stella 
and Vanessa, 20-22. 

T. 

Talbot vs. Jansen, decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of, 121. 

Tusso and Leonora d’Este, notice of, 
16. 

Taschereau, M. Jules, his history of the 
life and works of P. Corneille, review- 
ed, 280, &c. See Corneille. 

Taxes, powersof congress in laying, de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on, 121, 

Taylor, W., his Historic survey of Ger- 
man Poetry, reviewed, 436, &c. See 
German Poetry. 

Texus, province of, considerations on 
the propricty of annexing to the 
United States, &c., by a Revolution- 
ary Soldier, reviewed, 92—its boun- 
daries, 94—gulf coast, bays, &c., 95 
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—Red river, 96—Sabinc, Neches, 
Trinidad, and San Jacinto rivers, 97 
—Brazos river, 98—Little Brazos, 
San Andres Branch, Red Fork, Inco- 
qua, ‘Tosohunova Branch, and Keria- 
chebunova branches of Brazos river, 
99—Colorado, Llano, San Saba, Pa- 
sigana,and Anguila rivers, 100—Frio, 
La Baca, Guadalupe, San Antonio, 
Aransaso, and Nueces rivers, 101— 
Rio Frio, 102—face of the country, 
102-105—climate, soil, and produce, 
105, 106—population and _ settle- 
ments, 106-109—advantages to be 
derived from its purchase, 110—na- 
tural advantages, 7b. 

The Loves of the Poets, by the author 
of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” re- 
viewed, 1, &c.—power of love, 2— 
denunciation of the ancient bards of 
Greece and Rome, ib.—exceptions, 
3—poetry of the troubabours, ib.— 
Guillaume de la Tour; Bertrand de 
Born, 4—Geftfrey de Rudel; Bertram 
d’Alamanon, 5—Guido Cavalcanti ; 
Cino da Pistoia, 5, 6—Petrarch 
and Laura, 6-9—Dante, 9-l1l— 
Chaucer, 11—Lorenzo de Medici, 
12—Earl of Surry, ib.—Ariosto, 
15, 14—Spencer, 14—Shakspeare, 
15—Sir Philip Sidney, ib.—Queen 
Elizabeth; Drayton; Daniel; Mary 
of Scotland ; Tasso, 16—Milton, 7d. 
—Carew ; Colonel Lovelace; Wal- 
ler; Addison, 17—Young; Clotilde 
de Surville ; Vittoria Colonna, the 
wife of the Marquis Pescara; Veronica 
Gambara ; Portia Rota; Dr. Donne; 
Habington; Lord Lyttleton, 18— 
Prince Frederick; Dr. Parnell; 
Klopstock ; Burns; Vincenzo Mon- 
ti, 19—Dean Swift, 20-22—Pope, 
22—Voltaire, 23. 

Tonti, M. de, his discoveries in Cana- 

193. 

Tour, Guillaume de la, his death upon 
his mistress’ tomb, 4. 

T'racy, Marquis de, first royal govern- 
or of Canada, erects forts, &c. 192. 


U. 

Upham, Edward Esq,, his history of 
the Ottoman Empire, reviewed, 24, 
&e. See Russia and Turkey. 

Ure, Dr. Andrew, his new system of 
geology, reviewed, 361, &c. 


V. 
Vespermann, Mademoiselle, a singer 
of Munich, 226. 


Victoria, General, his election to the 
first presidency of Mexico, 455—his 
political character and parties in his 
cabinet, 456, 457. 

Virginia Debts, decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of, 121. 

Voltaire, female attachments of, 23. 


W. 


Ward, H. G., his Mexico reviewed, 
450, &e. See Mexico. 

Weber, M., his operas, 225. 

Wellington, sketch of, 350. 

Werner, his theory of the carth, 368, 
&e. 

Wheaton, Nathaniel S., his Travels in 
England, &e., reviewed, 337—pro- 
fessional traits in the author, 338— 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s opinion 
of the Edinburgh Review, 340—in- 
terview with the Dean of Winches- 
ter, b.—Hannah More, 341—profes- 
sor Smythe, ib.— Wilberforce, 342— 
visits to the principal churches, 343, 
344—Edward Irving, 545—Row- 
land Hill, ib.—Sydney Smith, 346— 
the English bar, 347—Brougham, 
348—manner of reporting in the 
house of lords, 349—notice of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, 350—Lord 
King, ib.—Earl of Liverpool, ib.— 
Duke of Wellington, ib.—Mr. Peel, 
351—Mr. Brougham, 7b.—Mr. Hume; 
Mr. Hobhouse; Sir Robert Wilson ; 
Sir Francis Burdett; Dr. Lushing- 
ton; Mr. Wilberforce; Charles Grant, 
352—dinner with the Royal Society, 
353—Sir Humphrey Davy, ib.—pro- 
fessor Buckland, 7b.—Oxtord, 354— 
Cambridge, 355—Feast of the Au- 
dit, ib.—visit to the Boar’s Head ta- 
vern, 357—to Goldsmith’s abode, ib. 
—to Lammermoor, ib.—peculiarities 
of habit and disposition among the 
English people, 358-360—inaccura- 
cies in the author, 360. 

Wieland, German poet, notice of his 
works, 445-449. 

Wilberforce, William, interview with, 
342—sketch of, 352. 

Wilson, Sir Robert, sketch of, 352. 

Winchester, dean of, notice of, 540, 

Y. 

Yazoo speculation, decision of the Su- 

preme Court in the case of, 130. 


Z. 


Zavala, Don Lorenzo de, case of 


Ward’s misrepresentations, 462-469. 
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